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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Time  produces  upon  the  reputation  of  all  periodical 
works,  an  influence  similar  to  that  which  it  effects  upon 
the  character  of  individuals. — It  may  be  said  to  "  make 
the  good  better,  and  the  bad,  worse."  Now,  the  public 
may  properly  inquire  which  of  these  opposite  results 
has  been  produced  upon  Friendship's  Offering  by  the 
lapse  of  another  year. 

We  have  already  gratified  to  some  extent — though  we 
hope  with  becoming  novelty — the  natural  and  not  un- 
happy faculty  of  self-praise,  in  speaking  of  the  merits  of 
the  Offering  for  1845,  but  the  public  good-naturedly 
endorsed  our  draft  upon  the  literary  exchequer,  and  it 
was  promptly  paid  at  sight :  then,  let  us  not  be  taxed 
with  undue  rashness  when  we  venture,  upon  the  basis  of 
our  established  credit,  to  draw  for  a  still  heavier  amount 
of  praise  in  behalf  of  the  Offering  for  1846.  The  pub- 
lishers confidently  believe  that  the  literary  quality  of  the 
work  will  be  found  fully  as  creditable  to  the  editorial 
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ability  employed  in  its  construction,  nor  will  it  be  denied 
that  the  artist  has  done  even  higher  justice  to  the  illus- 
trations ;  while  in  paper  and  typography  the  volume 
obviously  excels  its  predecessors.  Confident,  then, 
that  time  has  been  our  friend  and  not  our  foe,  during  the 
annual  cycle  just  about  to  be  completed,  we  tender  our 
patrons  the  compliments  of  the  season,  and  offer  for  their 
acceptance  a  remembrance  worthy  of  their  smiles. 
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FRIENDSHIP'S  OFFERING. 


GULBEYAZ. 

A    SCENE    AT    CONSTANTINOPLE. 

FROM  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  A  RECLUSE. 

The  Sultan  was  weary  with  the  labours  of  the  divan ; 
for  the  times  were  troublous.  The  Giaours  of  the  north- 
west were  plotting  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  power, 
the  Greeks  were  openly  rebellious,  and  Egypt, — acknow- 
ledging by  an  almost  nominal  tribute  the  supremacy  of 
the  Porte, — asserted,  by  the  irregularity  with  which  this 
subsidy  was  forwarded,  an  almost  absolute  independence. 
The  mountain  chiefs  of  Albania  committed  constant  de- 
predations upon  Christian  dog  and  true  believer  without 
discrimination,  and  the  moral  torrent  of  civilization  made 
daily  and  irresistible  inroads  on  the  customs  and  pre- 
judices upon  which  the  dark  faith  of  Mohammedanism 
depended  for  its  iron  hold  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
Constantinople  trembled  at  the  muttering  voice  of  an 
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approaching  earthquake,  of  which  the  first  slight  shock 
has  been  already  felt: — the  sure  precursor  of  that  awful, 
but  inevitable  struggle  beneath  which  the  crescent  will 
shortly  sink  in  ruin  deep  and  deadly  as  it  once  brought 
upon  the  cross. 

The  Sultan  was  aweary :  for  the  sense  of  weakness 
forced  itself  upon  the  mind  of  one  whom  daily  flattery 
entitled  the  ruler  of  the  earth.  Many  a  proud  bashaw 
had  been  curtailed,  not  only  of  his  multitudinous  caudal 
appendages,  but  also  of  his  head,  by  the  short  process 
of  the  scimitar  or  bowstring ;  but  disobedience  was  a 
hydra;  and,  from  every  snaky  stump,  sprang  forth  a 
multitude  of  novel  tongues  to  hiss  defiance  at  the  Brother 
of  the  Stars. 

The  Sultan  fled  from  the  cares  of  stale  and  the  towers 
of  Istamboul  to  enjoy  one  quiet  hour  of  starlight  medi- 
tation among  the  flowers  and  groves  of  Pera.  None  feel 
more  deeply  than  the  great  the  need  of  social  sympathy 
in  moments  of  unbending  ;  and  the  favourite  of  his  harem, 
Gulbeyaz,  the  White  Rose  of  Georgia,  was  ordered  to 
precede  him,  in  charge  of  the  chief  of  the  eunuchs  and 
the  accustomed  escort.  Arriving  at  those  gardens  of 
unrivalled  beauty,  for  ever  smiling  over  the  blue  waves 
of  the  Bosphorus,  the  monarch  dismissed  his  retinue  and 
guards,  and  sauntered  slowly,  unattended,  save  by  his 
gentle  and  gazelle-eyed  Kaddin,  to  one  of  the  many 
stately  bowers  half-hidden  in  the  odorous  shrubbery. 
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The  rising  moon  shone  with  a  tempered  light  upon  the 
rich  and  bright  green  verdure  ;  for  the  mists  of  the  horizon 
still  floated  before  her  face,  softening  even  her  mellow 
beam,  and  giving  to  the  modest  stars  a  share  of  the 
supremacy  of  night,  which,  in  that  southern  clime,  her 
full  effulgence  usually  denies.  The  clear  reflections  of 
the  lesser  lights  of  heaven  danced  sportively  about  the 
spray  of  the  neighbouring  fountain,  dimmed,  but  not 
extinguished,  by  the  silver  beams  of  the  sister  of  the  day- 
god.  The  murmur  of  falling  waters  mingled  with  the 
far-off  notes  of  a  bulbul,  and  floated  along  the  still  night- 
air  like  a  dream,  rather  than  reality  of  sound. 

The  Sultan,  leaning  upon  the  lattice  sill,  stood  gazing 
silently  into  the  unfathomable  vault  above, — awful  in  the 
grandeur  of  its  unclouded  unity,  and  terrible  in  its  almost 
ebon  depth  of  blue.  Motionless,  and  absorbed  in  the 
profoundest  revery,  he  yielded  for  a  long  time  to  the 
bewitching  influence  of  the  scene  and  the  soft  magic  of  the 
voices  of  the  night,  that  served  but  to  enhance  the  silence. 

With  the  subdued  and  reverential  modesty  befitting 
the  companion  of  the  monarch  whose  smile  or  frown 
could  sway  the  balance  and  the  sword  of  Moslem 
justice,  Gulbeyaz  reclined  against  the  steps  leading  to 
the  more  elevated  platform,  which,  in  the  apartments  of 
the  East,  is  sacred  to  the  claims  of  rank  and  hospitality. 
Her  large  dark  eye  was  fixed  upon  the  object  of  her 
heart's  idolatry, — but  he  stirred  not.     He  seemed  uncon- 
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scious  of  her  presence.  The  exacting  tenderness  of 
woman's  love, — every  where  the  source  of  tears  and 
suffering  unseen  and  unsuspected, — preys  with  a  tenfold 
energy  upon  the  recluse  of  the  harem,  with  whom  the 
affections,  elsewhere  diffused  over  the  wide  surface  of 
society,  are  concentrated  upon  one,  and  rendered  more 
intense  by  a  perpetual  rivalry,  unchecked  by  legal  or 
by  moral  recognition  of  the  dearest  rights  of  woman. 
The  sense  of  loneness  and  desertion  fell  heavily  upon 
Gulbeyaz.  The  moisture  gathered  on  her  long  lashes  ; 
and  a  gentle  sigh  disturbed  the  solemn  stillness  of  the 
bower. 

The  Sultan  turned.  The  cloud  of  care  that  rested  on 
his  brow  was  gone  ;  the  sternness  of  fierce  thought,  and 
the  pride  of  absolute,  unquestioned  power — the  habitual 
expression  of  a  countenance  which  all  the  luxury  of 
Eastern  life  had  failed  to  enervate — had  passed  away  ; 
and  in  their  place  shone  forth  the  gentle  fondness  of  the 
manly  lover — that  delicate  commingling  of  high-souled 
condescension  which  feels,  but  pleads  not,  its  acknow- 
ledged superiority ; — respect,  which  bows  before  de- 
pendent worth ; — and  gratified  benevolence,  yearning 
upon  the  object  which  suffers  itself  to  be  blessed  under 
the  shadow  of  our  protection. 

"  Why  mourns  the  gentle  dove  while  the  wings  of  its 
mate  brood  over  it?  Why  droops  the  white  rose  of  the 
mountains  V 
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"  When  my  lord  is  happy  his  slave  is  a  stranger  to 
grief!  He  is  the  lone  star  of  her  heaven.  The  sound 
of  his  breathing  resembles  the  murmur  of  distant  waters. 
His  voice  is  the  voice  of  the  bulbul,  high  in  the  green  top 
of  the  acacia  tree,  or  the  sweet  chime  that  flows  from 
the  minaret  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  when  the  vases  ring 
respondent,  and  the  still  lake  trembles  under  the  breath 
of  Allah.  Gulbeyaz  sees  no  heaven  but  thee — she 
listens  to  no  voice  in  the  wood,  or  stream,  or  air,  but  it 
whispers  of  her  lord ;  but  the  cloud  of  night  covers  the 
Sun  of  the  Faithful : — his  brow  has  been  shaded  with 
gloom,  and  his  face  has  been  turned  away.  The  night 
is  dark  and  still,  and  Gulbeyaz  saw  not  the  star : — she 
heard  no  sound  but  the  slow,  sad,  beat — beat — beating  of 
her  heart ;  and  how  could  she  be  happy  V 

A  shade  of  petulance  crossed  the  features  of  the  Sultan, 
and  the  first  words  of  his  reply  were  marked  by  a  sharp- 
ness of  tone  beneath  which  the  fair  girl  bowed  her  beau- 
tiful head,  screening  her  eyes  with  a  hand  so  delicate 
that  the  very  moonbeams  penetrated  the  taper  fingers — 
fringing  them  as  with  a  halo — and  passed  on,  faintly 
blushing  at  the  very  rudeness  of  that  rivalry  from  which 
no  honour  could  be  won.  On  the  instant,  a  half-smile  of 
benignity  spread  itself  over  the  noble  countenance  of  the 
Sultan,  and  his  voice  resumed  its  gentleness. 

"  White  rose  of  Georgia  ! — Flower  of  the  mountain, — 

moonbeam  to  the  heart  of  thy  master,  and  dew-drop  to 
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the  parched  lip  of  his  weariness  !  There  was  a  time 
when  I  would  have  chidden  the  fondness  which,  in  the 
midst  of  all  the  luxury  of  Istamboul,  and  the  soft  plea- 
sures of  Pera,  still  sighs  for  more ;  but  I  have  learned  to 
look  into  the  heart  of  woman  with  a  new  light,  reflected 
from  my  own.  I  too  have  longings,  which  not  the 
wealth  of  Persia  can  relieve,  and  loneliness  sits  heavy 
on  my  soul." 

"  Has  not  my  lord  the  sovereignty  of  earth  1  Do  not 
kingdoms  bow  before  him,  and  races  of  men  bear  tribute 
to  his  court  1  Even  when  he  looks  up  from  his  last 
battle-field,  dying,  amid  shouts  of  victory,  while  the  in- 
fidel is  flying  before  the  servants  of  the  Prophet,  the 
eternal  houries  shall  stand  ready  to  bear  his  soul,  re- 
joicing, to  the  bowers  of  the  blest.  No !  Let  not  my 
lord  speak  of  sorrow.  Gulbeyaz,  to  whom  the  Prophet 
gives  no  promise  for  the  future — Gulbeyaz,  for  whom 
the  very  shout  which  welcomes  thee  to  paradise  must  be 
the  death-knell  of  all  hope — Gulbeyaz,  who  must  sink 
into  the  grave  to  sleep  for  ever,  or  waken  to  a  darker 
fate,  to  see  immortal  beauties  basking  in  the  sunlight  of 
those  eyes  that  never  more  may  beam  on  her — forgotten, 
exiled,  wretched,  even  in  the  presence  of  Allah,  because 
deprived  of  thee ! — let  Gulbeyaz  weep  and  sigh,  for  she 
indeed  has  cause  ;  but,  oh,  deny  her  not  the  only  plea- 
sure that  the  fates  allow.  Let  her  but  know  that  she 
can  chase  the  clouds  that  shadow  thy  soul  while  here, 
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and  she  will  smile  at  the  darkness  that  shrouds  the  doom 
of  woman  in  the  world  to  come  !" 

"  Allah  has  given  thee  thoughts  beyond  thy  sex," 
said  the  Sultan.  "  At  least,  so  would  they  think,  who 
hold  that  the  Prophet,  in  neglecting  to  describe  the 
future  destiny  of  the  earth's  fairest  creature,  has  signi- 
fied the  absence  of  a  soul  in  that  which,  to  our  eyes> 
appears  a  pure  embodiment  of  soul." 

"  And  can  the  leader  of  the  faithful  doubt,  or  struggle 
to  believe  that  which  the  Prophet  has  not  spoken  ?"  in- 
quired the  Kaddin.  "  Often,  in  the  still  night,  when  thou 
art  absent,  the  slaves  dismissed,  and  I  alone  in  silent 
converse  with  my  heart,  it  tells  me  of  a  something 
which  is  part  of  me,  but  knows  no  bounds  of  time  or 
space.  Then,  I  feel  that  I  am  near  thee — with  thee^- 
though  leagues  divide  our  bodies  ;  I  hear  thee  speaking, 
though  no  sound  meets  the  ear;  and  I  reply,  although 
the  tongue  lies  motionless.  Our  language  seems  a  feel- 
ing, and  will  not  shape  itself  in  words;  but  presently  I 
start  to  find  myself  alone  !  Often,  when  the  waves  are 
dancing  in  the  golden  light  of  evening  and  the  western 
clouds  form  seas  and  lakes  and  islands  in  the  sky,  all 
glowing  with  ten  thousand  hues  richer  than  Indian  gems, 
I  seem  to  sit  beside  thee,  upon  the  edge  of  some  va- 
poury mountain  in  that  airy  land,  and  gaze  back  upon 
Tstamboul,  along  the  broad  bright  highway  bridging  the 
sea  with  lijjht  as  the  sun  kisses  the  waves  beneath  us. 
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Then  I  feel  as  if  we  were  no  longer  of  this  world;  and 
then  how  trifling  and  inane  appears  the  pride  and  glory 
even  of  the  imperial  city,  when  free  to  rove  at  will 
through  all  the  wide  blue  vault  of  heaven, — knowing 
nothing,  wishing  nothing,  feeling  nothing,  but  that  thou 
art  with  me,  never  to  part  again !  Tell  me,  is  not  this 
the  soul  ?  Or  is  it  but  the  image  of  thy  soul,  reflected  in 
the  bosom  of  thy  slave, — a  mockery  of  that  which  is, — 
like  stars  and  skies,  deep  down  in  the  still  waters  of  a 
lake,  when  no  breeze  stirs,  luring  the  heart  to  plunge 
into  destruction,  to  gain  that  region  of  repose  which  is 
not,  except  in  the  beautiful  creation  of  a  dream — a 
thought  ?  Ah !  why  did  Allah  plant  in  us  the  strong 
desire  for  an  eternity  of  love,  if  all  our  hopes  are 
bounded  by  the  grave  ?" 

"  'Tis  not  for  me  to  scan  the  ways  of  Allah :  but  no- 
where has  the  Prophet  said  that  woman  may  not  share 
the  bliss  of  paradise ;  and  what  were  the  bowers  of  the 
blest  to  me,  if  she  were  absent,  whose  love,  when  friends 
betray  and  councillors  turn  pale,  stands  firm  alone  in 
trial !  Look  not  thus  so  doubtingly,  Gulbeyaz  ! — What ! 
jealous  of  the  immortals  ?  I  tell  thee,  girl,  not  all  the 
flowers  that  houri  ever  wove  to  deck  the  couch  of  heroes 
should  tempt  me  to  repose  beneath  their  shadow  or 
breathe  their  odours  if  the  White  Rose  of  the  Mountain 
were  absent  from  my  bosom.  Priests  of  all  creeds  with- 
hold from  ears  profane  their  higher  mysteries,  which 
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ignorance  might  fail  to  comprehend,  and  thus  break 
loose  from  the  restraints  of  virtue.  The  vulgar  must  be 
guided  by  temptations,  or  held  in  check  by  terrors, 
which  they  can  understand,  and  eve'n  the  enlightened 
may  not  lightly  speak  of  thoughts  too  deep  for  scrutiny 
— too  high  for  language.  But  thou,  Gulbeyaz,  art 
above  thy  sex,  and  may  hear  with  safety  what  none 
but  the  commander  of  the  faithful  dares  to  utter  beyond 
the  hidden  chambers  of  the  mosque — which  to  repeat  to 
Moslem  ears  were  death.  Our  Prophet  had  a  mission, 
and  his  path  was  destined  to  be  marked  with  blood. 
His  followers  laid  out  the  road  to  power  athwart  the 
necks  of  princes,  and  paved  it  with  the  hearts  of  heroes. 
Short  then  had  been  his  reign,  and  Allah's  will  had 
failed  of  execution,  if  Mahomet  had  pictured  to  his  rude 
cohorts  the  joys  of  home  and  the  strong  ties  of  kindred, 
or,  like  the  priests  of  Franguistan,  had  spoken  of  war 
but  as  the  sad  security  of  peace.  Home  is  the  heaven 
of  woman, — not  of  warriors  :  Its  soft  delights  enfeeble 
while  they  polish  :  Our  faith  demanded  warriors :  The 
sword  was  its  censer  and  carnage  was  its  incense.  The 
Prophet,  therefore,  sought  to  free  us  from  all  ties  which 
might  unnerve  the  strong  arm  and  the  savage  soul  in  the 
dread  hour  of  battle,  until  the  hurricane  fulfilled  its  des- 
tined task.  For  this,  he  left  the  fate  of  woman  unre- 
vealed  to  us  ; — asserting  nothing,  yet  denying  nothing. 
"  Hope  for  the  promised  joys  of  paradise,  and  the  fear 
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of  an  eternity  of  pain,  are  the  main  springs  of  all  worthy 
action  with  the  many,  in  whom  the  love  of  right  and 
justice  would  fail  to  overcome  the  natural  sluggishness 
of  man,  or  curb  his  inborn  vices.  Hence  every  creed 
includes  a  system  of  rewards  and  punishment  in  that 
dim  region  which  lies  beyond  those  stars,  and  all  these 
systems  find  their  source  in  truth.  To  the  wise,  on 
whom,  as  on  thyself,  Allah  has  poured  the  gift  of  high 
imaginings,  these  systems  speak  one  language;  but,  to  the 
grosser  elements  of  common  men,  who  see  not  the  real 
and  spiritual  substance  of  which  the  solid  and  material 
type  is  but  the  shadow,  they  seem  as  various  as  the 
nations  ;  and  millions  perish  in  the  rude  contentions 
turning  upon  a  word,  which  needs  but  a  translation  to 
bring  about  the  reign  of  universal  peace.  Such  is  the 
will  of  Allah,  inscrutable  as  this  may  be. 

"  The  Frank  contends  for  gold,  and  in  his  counting- 
house  proceeds  to  pave  his  heaven  with  gems — not  such 
as  sunshine  pictures  on  the  waves — bright,  spiritual,  life- 
like— but  dull  and  sordid,  from  the  dirty  mine.  He  robes 
the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  with  purple  and  fine 
raiment — not  that  which  wraps  in  gold,  and  green,  and 
silver,  the  shadowy  west,  when  sea  and  sky  close,  like 
blue  eyelids  over  the  eye  of  God,  as  it  sinks  to  its  even- 
ing repose, — but  tissues  of  the  loom — substantial  as  the 
wares  which  load  his  well-stored  shelves.  So  Mahomet, 
in   condescension   to    the   grossness   of  the    Turk,   has 
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figured  forth  the  rich  reward  that  waits  the  faithful  in 
the  bowers  of  paradise,  under  the  glowing  image  of  his 
houries.  To  ears  that  would  be  stunned  by  truth,  he 
speaks  in  shadows ;  and  where  the  virtues  cannot  enter, 
he  enrols  the  very  vices  in  their  service.  Doubt  not, 
then,  White  Rose  of  Georgia,  because  the  Koran  is 
silent  on  thy  fate,  and  the  law  has  stamped  thee  a 
slave.  The  voice  of  God  speaks  in  the  night- wind, 
his  eye  warms  in  the  sunshine,  and  his  smile  descends 
upon  the  moonbeam.  To  thee,  he  has  spoken  in  thy 
quiet  hours  of  revery, — not  to  gainsay  the  written  word, 
but  to  explain  it, — breathing  upon  thy  soul  his  very 
essence,  and  yielding  thee,  even  in  this  world  of  care, 
some  glimmering  of  that  light  which  shadows  the  im- 
mortal— that  light  is  Love  ! 

"Come,  then,  Gulbeyaz!  and,  though  human  law 
makes  me  thy  master,  be  thou  no  more  a  slave,  but 
stand  where  woman  must  be  placed  when  man,  escaping 
from  the  mists  of  a  material  philosophy,  stands  face  to 
face  with  truth,  and  views  the  real  world  by  the  sole, 
real  light — the  spirit  of  its  God.  Yon  stars  shall  wane 
— yon  moon  be  quenched  in  night — and  this  wide,  vast 
creation  sink  into  nothingness,  from  whence  it  sprung, 
but  our  souls,  united  here,  shall  smile,  united  still,  when 
this  strange  dream  of  jarring  doubts  and  strife  shall  live 
but  in  vague  memories  of  the  far-distant  past." 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  REFORMER. 

The  sun  shone  gloriously  through  the  painted  window. 
Its  glad  light  poured  in,  mellowed  with  the  thousand 
shades  of  the  rainbow's  wreath.  Like  a  stream  of 
molten  gold,  it  seemed  to  deluge  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  chamber  with  its  splendour;  and,  passing  through 
the  robes  of  the  saints  that  unfold  themselves  on  the 
crystal  tablets,  lending  life  and  animation  to  the  linea- 
ments, and  halos  of  glory  to  the  brows,,  came  gaily  in  to 
lighten  fairer  features  and   lovelier  forms  than  stained 

o 

glass  or  human  limning  could  ever  picture. 

It  was  a  chamber  in  the  palace  of  the  Sovereign.  Its 
oaken  panels  were  richly  carved,  and  its  ceiling  was 
gorgeously  painted  with  an  assemblage  of  divinities. 
The  laughing  hours  seemed  to  be  scattering  smiles  and 
roses  down  on  the  inlaid  floor  beneath, — which,  rich  in 
its  own  embellishments,  had  never  been  concealed  by 
the  modern  luxury  of  a  carpet.  The  splendid  velvet 
hangings  were  encrusted  With  flowers  ;  and  the  crimson 
seats,  corniced  with  gold,  chough  without  the  indolence 
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of  a  support  behind,  were  ranged  round  the  apartment  in 
the  stiff  formal  rows  which,  down  to  this  day,  impose 
their  restrictions  on  the  ease  and  vivacity  of  society. 
Not  one  of  these  seats  had  forsaken  its  post,  as  sentinel, 
against  the  wall ;  and  there  was  but  one  which  deviated 
in  form,  and  seemed,  therefore,  licensed  to  deviate  in 
position. 

This  was  a  chair  of  state,  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
fluted  with  gold,  and  bearing  the  Royal  Arms  of  England 
richly  embroidered  on  its  back.  It  was  stationed  near  a 
table ;  on  which  lay  a  few  cumbrous  books,  in  their 
heavy  though  costly  binding,  a  vase  of  flowers,  and  a 
small  embroidered  glove. 

On  that  chair,  surrounded  by  two  or  three  attendant 
ladies,  sat  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Youth,  which  is  so 
like  beauty  as  almost  to  make  us  believe  them  identical, 
lent  its  bloom  to  her  cheek,  its  brightness  to  her  eye,  its 
elasticity  to  her  person.  The  princess  seemed  thoughtful 
— almost  pensive.  She  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair, 
with  half-closed  eyes,  which  threw  the  shadow  of  their 
long  lashes  on  her  cheek, — her  lengthened  ringlets  flow- 
ing over  her  shoulders,  softly  undulated  by  the  breeze 
that  entered  through  the  aperture  of  a  half-open  case- 
ment,— while  the  flickering  and  alternate  light  and 
shadow  of  the  gently  agitated  foliage  without,  cast  over 
her  youthful  countenance  its  ceaseless  play  of  brightness 
and  of  gloom. 
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The  princess  was  in  court  costume, — her  satin  robe 
looped  up  with  roses,  her  stomacher  laced  with  diamonds, 
her  fair  neck  loaded,  and  her  long  curls  encrusted  with 
jewels  :  her  very  gloves  and  shoes  embroidered  with 
seed  pearl. 

Thus  sat  the  princess,  serious,  thoughtful,  sad.  There 
was  a  general  silence ;  for,  in  those  days,  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  royalty  to  impose  its  own  mood  on  all 
within  its  sphere. 

Elizabeth  broke  the  silence  :  by  means  of  some  of 
those  mysterious  linkings  of  the  thoughts,  which  bind 
together  the  far-off  and  the  near,  hers  passed  from 
royalty  and  splendour,  from  state  and  gems,  down  to 
liberty  and  flowers. 

She  stooped  over  the  flowers  that  were  breathing  out 
their  perfume  from  the  vase  before  her;  and  with  a 
restrained  caress,  that  seemed  to  fear  impairing  their 
living  beauty,  drew  them  towards  her  and  inhaled  their 
fragrance.  "  What  think  you,  Margaret  !"  she  said, 
"  is  it  better  to  dwell  in  the  eagle's  nest,  or  to  share  with 
the  swallow  the  lowly  cottage  thatch, — better  to  dwell  in 
courts  or  bowers, — to  twine  our  hair  with  coronets  or 
flowers  ?" 

"  I  was  never  ambitious,  my  dear  princess  !"  Mar- 
garet replied  :  "  I  content  myself  with  my  father's  hall, 
or  your  highness's  service,  and  court  not  the  thatch  and 
the  linsey-woolsey  of  the  cottage  maiden.     And  for  my 
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hair,"  and  the  laughing  girl  shook  back  the  redundant 
curls,  "  flowers  may  be  beautiful,  but  they  fade  ;  our 
diamonds  are  always  bright." 

"  But  liberty,"  said  the  princess,  "  liberty,  Margaret !" 

"  Is  as  much  the  princess's  as  the  peasant's — nay, 
more  ;  you  command, — she  obeys." 

"  I  knew  not  that  I  was  so  free,"  said  Elizabeth,  with 
a  faint  smile ;  "  I  cannot  move  beyond  the  length  of  my 
chain,  a  golden  one  though  it  be, — while  the  peasant  girl 
flies  over  hills  as  free  as  air,  and  knows  no  restriction 
but  her  own  will." 

"  I  would  rather  my  palfrey  bore  me  than  my  feet," 
Margaret  replied.  "  My  liberty  would  have  a  narrow 
range,  were  I  limited  to  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their 
conveyance." 

"  Again,"  said  the  princess, — and  a  light  blush  rose 
to  her  brow, — "  the  peasant  girl  may  choose  her  mate 
for  life,  without  restriction  ;  we  must  needs  abide  by  the 
dry  statesman's,  the  cold  politician's  choice." 

"  Ay,  my  dear  princess  !  we  must  wait  till  we  are 
chosen  ;  that  is  the  true  state  of  the  case, — and  in  it 
princess  and  peasant  are  alike.  The  vaunted  liberty  of 
the  cottage  girl  extends  no  further  than  a  curtsey  and 
a  '  thank  you,''  to  the  swain  who  condescends  a  '  ivill 
you?' " 

"  Ay,  Margaret !"  replied  the  princess, — while  the 
proud  blood  mounted  to  her  very  brow, — "  Ay,  Mar- 
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garet !  and  that  degree  of  humility  reaches  not  to  the 
amount  of  degradation  of  her  who,  with  the  blood  of 
kings  within  her  veins,  sits  in  her  father's  palace,  tricked 
out  in  robes  and  jewels,  waiting  for  an  idle  limner  to 
spread  out  her  charms  on  paint  and  canvass,  to  see  if 
haply  they  may  please  the  lordly  eye  of  some  foreign 
potentate.  No,  Margaret,  no  !  the  cottage  girl  is  free 
from  such  a  shame  as  this !" 

"  Nay,  my  princess,  nay  !"  said  Margaret,  startled  at 
Elizabeth's  vehement  tone,  and  touched  by  the  sight  of  a 
tear  that  glittered  from  her  eye,  but  was  speedily  dried 
up  by  the  indignant  fire  that  burned  upon  her  cheek. 
"  Good  sooth,"  she  said,  again  attempting  to  be  gay, 
"  'tis  well  that  Rubens  hears  you  not  call  him  an  idle 
limner ;  or  he  might  dare,  despite  the  king,  to  leave 
your  highness's  beauty  for  more  vulgar  hands  to  portray, 
more  vulgar  eyes  to  gaze  on." 

A  slight  bustle  in  the  ante-room  prevented  the  princess's 
reply  ;  and  then  sailed  in  the  rustling  satin,  the  enormous 
hoop,  and  the  waving  plumes,  of  an  old  dowager  duchess, 
who  came  to  sit  as  lady  president  over  the  painter's 
labours.  Behind  her  followed  closely  that  illustrious 
man,  whose  name  is,  and  will  be,  unforgotten,  while 
men  have  heart  and  memory  ;  and,  bringing  up  the  rear, 
came  an  attendant,  bearing  in  the  artist's  implements. 

The  princess  rose,  on  the  entrance  of  the  duchess  ; 
she  curtseyed  to  her  greetings,  (in  those  days  ladies  did 
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not  bow,)  in  silence,  and  again  resumed  her  seat.  The 
painter  then  approached,  and  was  presented.  Elizabeth's 
cheek  was  crimson,  and  her  manner,  although  hurried, 
was  proud  and  cold.  But  the  artist's  eye  quailed  not 
beneath  her  repulsive  aspect;  and  its  penetrating  gaze 
ran  over  her  feature  and  her  figure,  with  that  licensed 
liberty  which  belongs  to  his  profession.  It  was  rather 
scrutiny  than  boldness, — observation  rather  than  admi- 
ration,— necessary  to  the  practice  of  his  art,  but  not  the 
less  displeasing  to  the  pride  of  the  princess. 

We  have  so  high  a  veneration  for  that  glorious  art  of 
which  Rubens  was  a  disciple,  that  we  please  ourselves 
with  thinking  that  we,  too,  however  humbly,  are  paint- 
ing, with  this  stunted  quill  and  this  sombre  fluid,  in  the 
stead  of  the  wonder-working  pencils,  and  the  rainbow- 
colouring  of  the  painter's  palette.  We  paint  in  words, 
cold  and  inert  as  they  stand  ranged  in  the  columns  of  a 
dictionary,  but  capable  of  raising  to  the  mind's  eye,  in- 
stead of  to  the  gaze  of  the  corporeal  member,  visions  of 
glory  and  spectacles  of  beauty  ;  ay,  even  such  as  the 
glowing  canvass  spreads, — even  such  as  the  artist's 
mind  originates. 

Our  picture  presented  the  magnificent,  though  some- 
what heavy,  chamber, — its  painted  roof,  its  carved 
panels,  and  its  oaken  floor.  The  mellowed  light 
streamed  in,  tinged  with  the  thousand  bright  hues  of 
the  rich  colouring  of  the  stained  window  ;  and  there  sat 
3* 
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Elizabeth,  with  a  glowing  cheek,  surrounded  by  her 
ladies,  the  duchess  on  her  right  hand,  in  all  the  panoply 
of  pride,  enduring  the  calm,  quiet  gaze  of  the  painter's 
penetrating  eye, — who  stood  in  her  presence,  himself 
prouder  of  the  godlike  distinction  of  conscious  talent, 
and  higher  in  the  elevation  of  intellect,  than  the  princess, 
in  her  father's  palace,  with  the  purple  tide  of  a  long  line 
of  kings  swelling  proudly  through  her  veins. 

There  stood  Rubens,  easy  and  self-collected,  with  the 
plumed  hat  within  his  hand,  his  short  cloak  thrown  negli- 
gently aside,  the  glittering  hilt  of  his  sword  protruding, 
waiting  the  first  intimation  of  the  princess's  notice. 

There  was  yet  another  person  in  the  circle,  apparently 
too  humble  to  deserve  mention,  but  evidently  absorbed 
in  the  interest  of  the  passing  scene.  It  was  the  painter's 
page;  who  stood,  with  a  pair  of  deep,  rich,  burning 
eyes  sealed  on  the  princess. 

At  length  Elizabeth  spoke.  "  It  is  the  king's  good 
pleasure,  sir,"  she  said,  "  that  I  should  give  you  an  un- 
worthy occasion  for  the  exercise  of  your  noble  art.    I — " 

"  Not  so,  by !" 

The  duchess,  the  painter,  the  princess,  the  ladies,  all 
stood  aghast.    Whence  came  the  impetuous  interruption? 

From  the  page  ! 

The  unfinished  exclamation  seemed  suddenly  checked 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  atrocity  of  this  breach  Qf 
court  etiquette.     All  eyes  were  directed   to  the  page; 
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who,  retiring  a  step  backwards,  seemed  to  desire  to 
shrink  into  himself. 

"  You  are  too  bold,  master  Warrenne !"  said  the 
painter.  "  Do  you  forget  this  presence  ?  What  mean 
you  by  such  unseemly  daring  ?" 

"  I  crave  your  highness's  pardon,"  said  the  page,  with- 
out replying  to  his  master.  "  I  was  indignant  that  you 
should  so  wrong  yourself.  Could  painter's  eye  desire  a 
fairer  study?  Could  poet's  soul  indulge  a  higher  dream? 
Yet  your  highness  spoke  of  an  unworthy  occasion. 
What  a  foul  treason  would  that  have  been,  had  other 
lips  asserted  it !" 

"  Unmannered !"  exclaimed  the  painter, — who,  if  truth 
must  be  told,  was  quite  as  much  outraged  by  the  page's 
disrespect  to  himself  as  to  the  princess  ;  for,  in  addition 
to  the  favour  of  kings,  he  was  proud  of  higher  dignity 
than  that  of  birth  or  station.  "  Unmannered  !  Think 
you  to  escape  unpunished  ?  Think  you  again  to  enter 
within  these  walls  ?  Think  you  even  to  be  retained  in 
my  poor  service  !" 

"  Nay,  chide  him  not,"  said  the  princess,  whose 
womanly  love  of  admiration  was  more  gratified  by  the 
page's  unguarded  warmth,  than  by  the  more  measured 
adulation  of  the  whole  train  of  courtiers  among  whom 
she  moved.  "  Nay,  chide  him  not.  Let  his  freedom  of 
speech,  for  this  time,  pass  uncensured.  It  is  seldom 
that  we  hear  an  honest  tongue,  and  we  would  not  have 
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its  liberty  curtailed,  for  the  sake  of  its  very  Parity.  We 
make  it  our  request  to  you,  good  master  painter,  and  we 
trust  that  you  are  not  used  to  denying  a  lady's  wishes." 

"  You  command,"  replied  the  painter, — "  I  obey." 

"  Not  so,"  replied  Elizabeth  ;  "  we  ask  it  of  your 
courtesy,  not  of  your  humility.  We  ask  it  as  a  lady 
may  ask  of  a  gentleman.  We  are  willing  to  be  your 
debtor  for  this  small  act  of  grace." 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  painter,  as  he  bowed  before 
her,  "  you  confer  a  favour,  in  seeming  to  desire  one. 
He  who  might  refuse  a  princess  of  England,  must  feel 
his  heart  bound  within  him  in  rejoicing  to  meet  the 
smallest  wish  of  her  who  sits  before  me." 

"  Thy  service  is  for  this  time  spared  thee,  master 
page !"  said  Elizabeth,  turning  on  the  painter's  attendant 
the  full  brightness  of  her  smiles,  "  see  that  thou  endan- 
ger it  no  more  with  ill-timed  and  ill -deserved  admiration 
of  such  unworthy  objects.  Thy  good  taste  will  stand  in 
jeopardy,  as  well  as  thy  good  service." 

"  For  my  taste,"  said  the  page,  "  I  desire  no  higher 
justification,  before  an  assembled  world,  than  one  glance 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth's  eye, — than  one  blush  of  the 
brightness  of  her  cheek.  And  for  my  service  —  I 
am  now  bound,  heart  and  soul,  in  a  willing  bondage, 
which  leaves  me  reckless  of  any  other  point  in  my 
destiny." 

Elizabeth  blushed    deeply,  and  tried  to  frown ;    but 
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there  was,  in  her  woman's  heart,  that  woman's  love  of 
reckless  and  chivalrous  devotion  which  outweighed  the 
prerogative  of  rank,  the  pride  of  place  and  power.  In 
vain,  therefore,  the  princess  endeavoured  to  resume  her- 
self. The  frown  on  her  brow  balanced  not  the  smile  on 
her  lip.  The  repulsiveness  of  her  demeanour  erased 
not  the  track  of  a  sigh  that  found  its  birth  in  the  heart 
of  the  princess,  and  passed,  like  the  invigorating  and 
welcome  breath  of  life,  to  the  heart  of  the  page. 

How  often  does  the  happiness  of  life  find  birth  in  a 
sigh  !  How  often  does  the  misery  of  life  originate  in  a 
smile  ! 

But  sentiment  was  old-fashioned  in  those  days, — as  it 
is  obsolete  in  ours. 

The  duchess,  whose  very  satin  had  rustled  at  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  page,  thought  it  now  fully  incumbent  on 
her  dowager  dignity  to  interpose  her  word.  Like  im- 
perial Jove,  she  nodded  her  plumed  head,  and  spoke. 

"  Good  sooth,  master  page  !  you  allow  your  tongue  a 
license  which  sorts  but  ill  with  the  manners  of  a  court. 
In  my  young  days,  a  page  might  sooner  have  dared  to 
throw  himself  on  the  point  of  his  own  sword,  than  utter 
the  words  which  have  passed  your  lips  since  you  came 
into  this  presence.  But  times  are  greatly  changed  since 
I  was  young." 

"  It  may  be  so,  madam  !"  quietly,  and  perhaps  rather 
pointedly,  replied  the  page. 
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"  Ay,  that  have  they,"  cried  the  still  more  indignant 
duchess,  the  full  flown  crimson  rose  of  her  cheek  deep- 
ened into  a  tuscan  ;  "  that  have  they,  since  a  malapert 
boy  can  bandy  words  with  a  coroneted  duchess,  who  is 
not  without  some  of  the  blood  royal  in  her  veins.  Marry 
have  they,  indeed,  since  an  idle  servitor  may  admire  his 
own  wit  in  a  royal  palace,  like  a  drunken  braggart  in 
the  streets.  Marry  have  they,  indeed,  when  he  can 
throw  the  blame  of  his  misdoings  on  the  forbearance  of 
his  master !" 

"  Madam,"  said  the  painter,  chafed  in  no  small  de- 
gree, both  at  his  page's  presumption  and  her  grace's  re- 
flections on  himself,  "  for  the  unwarrantable  liberties  of 
master  Warrenne's  tongue  I  would  entreat  to  be  consi- 
dered blameless,  since  here  her  highness  bears  undis- 
puted sway  ; — were  it  otherwise,  not  even  the  high 
recommendation  on  which  he  seems  to  presume  should 
induce  me  to  retain  him  in  my  service." 

"  No  more  !  no  more  !"  .exclaimed  the  princess.  "  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  attach  too  much  importance  to  a 
few  idle  words.  Good  master  Rubens,  I  am  already 
weary  of  this  state.  I  pray  you  transfer  it  to  your 
canvass  as  speedily  as  may  be,  that  I  may  resign  it,  and 
regain  the  liberty  of  my  humility.  A  walk  with  you, 
my  Margaret,  even  in  bur-bounded  groves,  to  hear  the 
birds  sing,  and  to  see  the  flowers  bloom,  is  worth  more 
than  all  this  weight  of  dignity." 
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Then  came  "  a  little  to  the  right," — and  "  a  little  to 
the  left," — and  "  the  head  inclined  this  way," — and 
"  the  arm  reposing  that."  Then  the  curtains  inter- 
posed, and  their  drapery  was  to  be  re-arranged  ;  then 
their  crimson  light  fell  too  brightly  on  the  princess's 
cheek,  and  its  glow  was  to  be  softened.  Then  the 
painter  discovered  that  the  floating  of  her  light,  though 
voluminous,  veil  rendered  her  form  too  indistinct,  and 
promised  to  mar  the  depth  of  his  full  colouring;  and 
lastly,  a  rich  and  glossy  curl,  from  the  redundant  shower 
of  flowing  ringlets,  interposed  between  the  painter's  eye 
and  the  perfect  profile  of  the  princess. 

Elizabeth  grew  impatient.  "  Master  Rubens,"  she 
said,  "  I  pray  you,  let  your  arrangements  be  as  few  and 
as  brief  as  possible.  Above  all,  throw  not  one  charm 
over  our  homeliness  of  aspect ;  for  we  desire  not  to 
appear  with  fairer  features  in  our  representative  than  in 
person,  lest  the  promise  of  one  should  seem  the  false- 
hood of  the  other." 

"  Madam,"  said  the  painter,  "  he  for  whom  my  labours 
are  intended  would  little  thank  me  if  I  were  to  rob  his 
eye  of  one  of  the  graces  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
your  highness." 

"  Name  him  not !  name  him  not !"  exclaimed  the 
princess  ;  and  her  glances  instinctively  encountered  the 
passionate  gaze  of  the  page,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
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her.     There    was    a    consciousness  in  the  rapid  inter- 
change, which,  as  Moore  has  since  said,  seemed — 

"  As  if  the  soul  that  minute  caught 
Some  treasure  it  through  life  had  sought ; 
As  if  the  very  lips  and  eyes 
Predestined  to  have  all  our  sighs, 
And  ne'er  to  be  forgot  again, 
Sparkled  and  spoke  before  us  then." 

Many  days  passed  on,  during  the  morning  of  each  of 
which  the  painter  continued  his  labours.  At  the  same 
hour,  the  princess  resumed  her  seat,  the  duchess  rustled 
in,  the  painter  spread  his  colours,  Elizabeth  with  scru- 
pulous exactness  assumed  her  attitude,  and  the  page 
resumed  his  ardent  gaze. 

In  no  degree  had  the  duchess  relaxed  in  her  ill  opinion 
of  the  painter's  attendant,  which  she  took  uncommon 
trouble  to  express  on  every  occasion,  suitable  or  unsuit- 
able. It  seemed  rather  beneath  her  grace's  dignity  to 
wa^e  so  unequal  a  war  ;  but  women  will  be  women, — 
and  the  duchess  is  only  a  woman,  after  all. 

As  for  the  page,  sometimes  a  scornful  smile,  sometimes 
a  stinging  repartee,  but  more  frequently  a  haughty  and 
repelling  demeanour,  which  seemed  to  be  exchanging 
places  with  the  duchess — these,  having  in  them  more  of 
the  offensive  than  the  defensive, — were  his  modes  of 
replying  to  the  rough  compliments  of  the  duchess. 
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Generally,  his  notice  was  too  much  absorbed,  too  much 
riveted  on  the  princess,  to  allow  of  even  a  casual  notice 
of  any  other  being.  He  watched,  by  his  master's  side, 
the  glowing  outline,  the  blushing  tint,  the  speaking  eye, 
the  "  red  and  white  nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning 
hand  laid  on,"  the  shining  labyrinths  of  ringlets, — all 
these  did  the  page,  day  after  day,  contemplate,  till  heart 
and  eye  were  so  engrossed  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the 
minor  passions  of  scorn,  anger,  or  contempt. 

It  seemed,  too,  that  his  powers  of  usefulness  were  like- 
wise much  impaired  ;  for,  as  the  duchess  truly  observed, 
his  attendance  was  merely  nominal,  and  he  proved  to  a 
demonstration  his  ignorance,  by  retarding,  instead  of 
accelerating,  every  thing  in  which  his  service  was  re- 
quired. 

But  all  these  things  were  as  nothing  to  the  last  charge 
which  the  duchess,  in  her  great  zeal,  brought  against 
him.  The  princess's  embroidered  glove  was  missing, 
and  her  grace  boldly  accused  the  page  of  the  theft. 

On  that  occasion,  it  were  hard  to  tell  whose  brow  was 
stained  with  the  deeper  dye — that  of  the  princess  or  the 
page.  Her  eye  turned,  for  one  doubting  moment,  on 
him  ;  and  read,  in  the  shame-stricken  look,  the  guilty 
cheek,  the  confused  demeanour,  a  full  confirmation  of 
the  charge. 

Yet  he  seemed  hardened  in  his  guilt ;  for,  turning  on 
the  duchess  the  full  scorn  of  his  indignant  eye,  he 
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proudly  said,  "  I  disdain  to  justify  myself  to  you !" — 
and  left  the  presence  of  the  princess  without  further 
word,  or  a  single  gesture  of  courtesy,  abandoning  his 
master  to  his  own  exertions,  to  help  himself  as  he  best 
might. 

"  Your  grace  will  pardon  me,"  said  the  painter,  "  if  T 
presume  to  differ  with  you  on  this  serious  charge.  It  is 
true  that  I  have  not  long  known  Master  Warrenne  ;  but 
he  came  to  me  with  so  high  a  guarantee  that  I  would 
almost  sooner  doubt  my  own  existence  than  his  honesty  : 
and  suffer  me  to-  say,  that  it  grieves  me  deeply  that  one 
who  has  had  admittance  to  this  presence,  on  the  warranty 
of  my  word,  should  be  accused  of  so  foul  a  crime." 

"  Words  alter  not  facts,  Master  Rubens  !"  said  the 
duchess.  "  I  saw  his  eye  looking  longingly  on  the  glove, 
long  before  it  disappeared ;  and  I  have  further  good  reason 
of  my  own  to  fully  believe  that  he  hath  it  concealed  about 
him.  Though  I  saw  him  not  actually  commit  the  theft, 
I  did  see  the  little  finger  of  her  highness  hang  out  of  his 
vest ;  and  that  I  suppose  to  be  proof  enough.  No  doubt, 
the  value  of  the  glove  hath  been  too  great  a  temptation 
for  his  honesty  to  withstand, — for  the  pearls  and  gold 
are  of  no  small  value." 

"  You  spoke  of  his  high  surety,"  said  the  princess ; 
"  are  we  wrong  in  asking  who  might  that  be  V 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  painter,  "  seeing  your  highness's 
aversion  to  the  name,  Master  Warrenne  himself  entreated 
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me  not  to  utter  it ;  but,  as  he  has  now  forfeited  all  claim 
to  consideration,  I  at  once  obey  your  highness.  He  was 
sent  to  me  especially  and  immediately  from  the  Elector 
Palatine,  to  attend  me  on  this  one  occasion ;  which  com- 
mission executed,  his  instructions  were  to  return  to  his 
master,  having  under  his  guardianship  that  portrait  which 
I  have  now  the  honour  of  attempting." 

The  shudder  of  the  princess  spoke  more  than  words  ; 
she  arose  hastily  and  retired  with  her  ladies. 

The  painter  hurried  to  his  lodgings.  His  first  act  was 
to  summon  Master  Warrenne  to  his  presence. 

The  attendant  who  carried  the  command  returned 
with  this  sullen  answer,  "  Let  Master  Rubens  seek  me 
here  !" 

Indignant  at  this  want  of  courtesy,  as  well  as  of  obe- 
dience, the  painter,  anxious  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings, 
went  instantly  to  Master  Warrenne's  apartments.  Calm, 
and  even  haughty,  was  the  bearing  of  this  page,  and  his 
eye  quailed  not  beneath  the  angry  glances  of  his  master. 

"  How  is  this,  Master  Warrenne  ?"  asked  the  painter. 
mu  Can  the  duchess  have  preferred  a  false  charge  against 
you !  I  know  that  she  loves  you  not,  yet  could  she 
invent  so  foul  a  calumny !  I  pray  you,  if  it  be  possible, 
for  my  honour's  sake,  as  well  as  for  your  own,  disprove 
it.     Throw  off  the  blame !     If  it  be  possible,  let   the 
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shame  rest  on  her,  and  assert  your  guiltlessness !  But, 
above  all  things,  tell  me,  at  once,  the  truth." 

The  painter  spoke  vehemently,  passionately. 

Calmly,  quietly,  coldly,  indifferently,  the  page  replied, 
"I  will !"  and  he  laid  the  suspected  glove  composedly  on 
the  table. 

It  was  evening.  The  glowing  sunlight  had  melted 
into  a  softer  glory.  The  rich  fleecy  clouds,  half  silver 
and  half  gold,  sailed  on,  like  glittering  galleys,  over  the 
pure  ether.  The  birds  had  sung  themselves  to  sleep. 
Scarcely  did  the  leaves  murmur — scarcely  did  the  waves 
ripple. 

Elizabeth  sat  beneath  a  tree.  The  trammels  of  state 
and  pride  were  thrown  aside.  Her  long  hair,  not  now 
arranged  with  artifice  and  care,  hung  over  her  shoulders 
in  wild  disorder.  At  her  feet,  half  sitting,  half  reclining, 
lay  Margaret, — her  eyes  now  lifted  up  to  the  princess, 
now  wandering  over  every  object  around ;  while  in  the 
very  idleness  of  energy,  she  gathered,  and  pulled  to 
pieces,  flower  after  flower,  which  their  evil  fate  had 
thrown  within  her  reach. 

The  fingers  of  the  princess  were  fondly  linking  them- 
selves in  Margaret's  curls,  as,  thus  sitting,  they  aban- 
doned themselves  to  confidence  and  conversation. 

"  What   thinkest   thou,   then,    Margaret  ?"    said   the 
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princess,  continuing  some  previous  conversation ;  "  I 
could  not  have  doubted  him,  though  he  had  been  alone 
in  King  James's  treasury." 

"  I  could,  and  would,  intrust  him  with  the  crown 
jewels,"  Margaret  replied. 

"  Dear  Margaret !  though  sometimes  I  think  you  love 
to  thwart  me,  I  am  right  glad  that  in  this  one  opinion 
we  agree.  Oh,  it  were  impossible,  impossible  that,  with 
that  haughty  brow,  that  almost  disdainful  carriage,  he 
should  be  tempted  into  so  low  a  vice.  Good  sooth  !  how 
my  spirit  rises  against  the  duchess,  to  think  that  she 
could  dare  to  fix  so  foul  a  stigma  on  him.  No,  Mar- 
garet, no  !  his  are  not  little  vices  !  I  could  suspect  him 
of  stealing  crowns  and  kingdoms " 

"  And  ladies'  hearts,"  interposed  Margaret. 

"  But  never  a  few  pearls  on  a  stray  glove." 

"  I  could,"  said  Margaret,  with  a  malicious  smile. 

"  How,  Margaret !     What  mean  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  innocent  princess  !"  exclaimed  Mar- 
garet, "  what  would  your  simplicity  do  in  the  world, 
were  it  not  supported  by  my  profound  knowledge  of 
mankind !  Why,  in  faith  and  truth,  and  by  all  the 
saints  in  and  out  of  the  calendar,  he  is  guilty,  upon  my 
honour !" 

"  Unkind  Margaret !  you  trifle  with  me  !" 

"  No  ;  oh,  no  !  my  dear  princess  !  I  am  the  very  soul 
of  gravity  and  discretion.  Nay,  look  not  at  me  thus ! 
4* 
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Listen  to  my  profound  sagacity,  and  I  will  expound  the 
mystery.  You  know,  of  old,  that  I  am  not  without  a 
little  of  Daniel's  wisdom.  Shall  I  speak  now,  my  dear 
lady,  or  for  ever  hold  my  peace  ?" 

"  You  speak  in  riddles,  Margaret,  at  present;  expound 
them,  if  you  can." 

"  That  can  I,  and  will  I ;  so,  to  proceed  in  true  theo- 
logical style — " 

"  Firstly,  then—" 

"  No ;  perhaps  the  olden  style  were  better.  Once 
upon  a  time,  there  lived  a  princess,  who  was  fair  to  look 
upon  ;  and  because  the  king,  her  father,  had  a  kingdom 
or  two,  more  or  less,  beneath  his  rule,  and  was  mighty 
in  power,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  this  princess  had  many 
suitors.  And  one  there  was,  who  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  very  pretty  thing  to  have  a  pretty  princess  for  a 
wife,  and  a  very  good  thing  to  have  a  great  king  for  his 
father-in-law.  But  so  and  because  he  fancied  it  possible 
that  the  daughter  of  a  mighty  monarch  might  be  ac- 
counted rather  more  beautiful  than  she  would  have  been 
thought  had  she  been  a  peasant  maiden, — imagining  that 
the  golden  dust  that  flies  about  courts,  and  the  clouds  of 
power  that  encircle  them,  might,  by  possibility,  have 
blinded  the  eyes  of  those  sage  judges  who  trumpeted  her 
fame, — he  sends  a  painter,  who  thinks  himself  as  great 
as  a  bashaw,  to  paint  her  portrait ;  and  then,  to  make 
assurance  doubly  sure,  and  being  almost  as  cunning  and 
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as  well  versed  in  the  ways  of  the  world  as  your  sage 
Margaret,  he  fancies  even  that  his  trustworthy  painter 
may,  to  make  a  pretty  picture  for  his  own  fame's  sake, 
add  one  charm  more  to  the  account  of  the  original  than 
it  deserves.  And,  to  prevent  this  fearful  imposition,  he 
fastens  to  his  painter's  palette  a  sort  of  overseer  of  his 
own, — who  is  to  report  to  his  Electorship  whether  the 
princess  is  as  pretty  as  fame  tells,  and  his  plenipotentiary 
portrays." 

"  Nay,  Margaret,  nay !  I  will  not  think  the  page  a 
spy." 

"  Call  his  commission  by  what  name  we  will,  in  good 
truth  the  reality  is  still  the  same.  But  now  for  the 
second  act !  The  faithful  messenger  of  the  sapient 
suitor  looks  on  the  sun  till  he  is  blind  himself.  He  will 
return  to  the  Elector,  and  tell  him  that  you  are  as  brown 
as  an  oaken  tree, — as  black-browed  as  night ;  and  the 
Elector  will  call  the  world  a  pack  of  fools,  and  Master 
Rubens's  painting  a  pretty  cheat." 

"  Then  shall  I  owe  Master  Warrenne  a  world  of 
gratitude." 

"  Ay,  but  of  a  doubtful  kind." 

"  Yet  this  affects  not  my  strayed  glove." 

"  It  leads  me  to  it.     Ah !  my  princess !  you  have  seen 

— you  could  not  fail  to  see — with  what  an  idolatry  of 

gaze  he  pursued  you.     What  a  poison  has  been  this 

picture-painting  to  his  soul !     A  license  for  his  eye  to 
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dwell  on  you,  to  doat  on  you,  to  love  you  !  My  dear 
princess,  how  I  pity  him  !  To  be  true  to  his  love  he 
must  be  false  to  his  honour." 

The  crimson  heat  of  the  princess's  cheek  burnt  the 
fair  hand  on  which  it  leaned. 

"  Now,  then,  see  you  not  the  fate  of  your  lost  glove? 
A  discarded  fillet  from  your  hair,  a  rejected  riband,  or 
even  a  worn-out  shoe-latchet,  would  have  been  in  equal 
danger.  'Tis  an  unlucky  accident  that  the  thing  hath 
any  value  in  itself;  for  I  durst  swear  that,  in  pilfering  it, 
he  remembered  nothing  but  that  your  hand  had  hallowed 
it.  Must  we  not  then  decide  that  he  is  both  innocent 
and  guilty  !" 

Elizabeth  had  heard  her  maiden's  oratory,  with  little ' 
comment,  but  with  a  cheek  flushed  with  emotion,  an  eye 
surcharged  with  sensibility,  and  a  lip  tremulous  with 
feeling.  At  its  close,  she  said,  as  though  ashamed  of 
her  sensitiveness,  "  We  have  done  Master  Warrenne  too 
much  honour  in  making  him  so  long  the  subject  of  our 
private  converse.  Margaret,  I  left  my  embroidery-frame 
in  the  open  window,  and  I  fear  me  this  falling  dew  will 
do  it  damage.  Will  you  do  me  the  grace  to  go  and  bid 
them  put  it  up  in  safety  1  I  worked  three  long  hours 
to-day  on  the  budding  of  a  rose,  and  I  would  not  have 
my  labour  go  for  nothing." 

Margaret  wondered  much  that  her  highness  could 
even  think  of  such  trifles  as  roses  and  embroidery,  in 
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the  midst  of  their  interesting  conversation ;  but  her 
wonder  ceased  when,  from  the  site  of  the  open  window 
where  the  frame  in  question  lay,  she  caught  a  distant 
glimpse  of  the  tree  where  the  princess  still  sat,  and  saw 
a  kneeling  figure  at  her  feet,  who  looked  most  suspi- 
ciously like  the  page. 

Margaret  instantly  concluded  that  the  princess  had 
seen  his  approach,  and  had,  by  that  extraordinary  assi- 
milation of  opposite  things  at  the  same  instant  in  the 
mind,  bethought  herself  of  her  embroidery.  Had  Mar- 
garet lived  in  our  days,  she  would  doubtless  have  been 
that  most  agreeable  of  all  feminine  things — a  female 
logician ;  as  it  was,  she  was  only  a  shrewd  observer, 
somewhat  caustic  withal. 

"  Madam,"  said  the  page,  "  I  could  not  leave  your 
dear  and  happy  country,  without  throwing  myself  at 
your  feet,  and  entreating  you  to  forgive  the  long  cata- 
logue of  my  transgressions." 

"  Do  you  then  leave  us,  and  so  soon,  Master  War- 
renne  ?"  asked  the  princess. 

"  To-morrow ;  to-morrow  I  depart  with  my  precious 
charge.  Let  me  not  go  with  the  thought  that  your 
judgment  is  harsh  upon  me.  Let  me  not  have  to  dread, 
when  I  shall  present  myself  again  before  you,  that  I 
may  have  to  contend  with  the  memory  of  my  own  mis- 
deeds !" 

"  Then  you  do  return  ?"  was  the  princess's  reply. 
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How  unwittingly  had  Elizabeth  betrayed  the  state  of 
her  heart,  in  these  two  short  sentences ! 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  page  ;  "  yes  !  I  come,  in  the  train 
of  my  noble  master,  the  Elector  Palatine.  Nay,  why 
that  indignant  blush,  that  hasty  frown  ?  There  lives  not 
the  man  who  would  desire  you  a  higher  happiness." 

"  Mention  him  no  more !"  exclaimed  the  princess. 
"  Would  I  were  a  child  again — a  child  in  some  peasant's 
cot, — that  I  might  dwell  with  those  I  loved  !" 

"  And  why  not  with  Frederick  ?"  asked  the  page. 
"  He  shall  bring  such  a  debt  of  love  against  you,  that 
you  needs  must  pay  it  with  love  again.  Nay,  why  that 
proud  lip  and  tear  ? — a  tear — whose  is  the  sin  of  bringing 
down  that  tear  ?' 

"  Yours  !  yours  !"  vehemently  exclaimed  the  princess. 

"  Mine  !  oh,  not  for  kingdoms  !  But  I  would  not  now 
desire  aught  beyond  your  pardon  for  myself;  I  would 
plead  for  my  royal  master.  Think  that  you  see  him  at 
your  feet ;  think  that  you  hear  him  through  my  lips, 
entreating  for  his  heart's  happiness  at  your  hands, — im- 
ploring you  to  believe  that,  not  as  a  cold  and  political 
calculation,  he  entreats  your  favour,  but  as  the  honey- 
drop  in  his  cup  of  life !" 

A  stifled  shriek  burst  from  the  princess's  lips,  and  she 
tore  herself  away  from  his  kneeling  grasp.  The  hasty 
bound  brought  her  into  Margaret's  arms,  who  was  re- 
turning, with  no  trifling  speed,  from  the  embassy.    Eliza- 
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beth  dropped  on  Margaret's  shoulder  to  weep ;  and  the 
page,  who  saw  that  their  interview  was  at  an  end,  with- 
drew in  perturbation. 

Margaret's  sagacity  was  at  fault.  She  had  seen  the 
page  kneel,  and  Elizabeth  disdain  him.  She  knew  not 
that  he  knelt  for  another,  instead  of  for  himself. 

It  was  a  day  of  rejoicing.  The  air  came  loaded  with 
acclamation.  The  populace  swelled  onwards,  like  an 
ocean.  The  thousand  bells  of  the  wide  city  were  ringing. 
The  echo  of  its  cannon,  uttering  salutes,  reverberated 
through  street  and  square.  Banners  were  floating,  music 
sounding,  revelry  prevailing  through  every  lane  and  alley 
of  that  mighty  metropolis. 

It  was  the  bridal  day  of  the  Elector  Palatine  and  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  of  England. 

Childhood  and  age  rejoiced.  The  glorious  sun  smiled 
out  in  his  brightness  on  the  nuptials ;  and  men  and 
maidens  caught  the  light  of  his  gladness,  and  indulged 
in  "jocund  mirth  and  jollity  !" 

It  seemed  as  if  that  sun  looked  not  down  on  a  sad 
heart,  throughout  all  the  precincts  of  the  land, — so 
general  was  the  joy,  so  wide  the  revelry. 

Said  we  that  it  looked  upon  none  ?  Oh  yes !  there 
was  one  whose  cheek  was  blanched,  whose  eye  was 
dim. 

There  sat  she,  in  her  bridal  garments — pale,  sorrowful, 
despairing.     What  though  the  gems  that  had  once  lain 
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"  full  fathoms  five"  beneath  the  ocean,  far  hidden  in  her 
coral  groves, — what,  though  the  jewels  which  had  once 
inlaid  so  richly  the  earth's  mountain  palaces, — shed  their 
richest  beams  amid  the  mazes  of  her  hair  !  What  though 
a  web  that  Ariadne  might  have  woven,  hung  around  her, 
like  the  gossamer  of  a  fairy's  robe !  yet  did  Elizabeth 
bear  about,  that  day,  the  saddest  heart  in  all  the  king's 
dominions. 

In  vain  did  Margaret  encourage ;  in  vain  did  the 
duchess  chide ;  pale  and  passive  sate  Elizabeth  regard- 
less of  either. 

At  length  the  crisis  approached :  a  more  joyous  har- 
mony broke  up ;  the  bells  rang  out  more  merrily ;  the 
cannon  bellowed  out  a  bolder  welcome.  Bonnets  waved, 
plumes  nodded,  brocades  rustled,  and  the  Elector  Palatine 
stood  before  Elizabeth. 

She  looked  not  on  him ;  it  might  be  maiden  modesty, 
but  it  bore  the  resemblance  of  pallid  fear.  She  dreaded 
to  hear  the  first  tone  of  his  voice,  yet  thought  the  moment 
long  before  it  came. 

They  were  odd  words  when  they  did  come. 

"  Is  Master  Warrenne  forgiven,  my  dear  princess  ? 
See,  he  sends  back  his  stolen  pledge  by  me !  Do  I 
share  his  guilt,  or  are  we  both  forgiven  ?" 

Elizabeth  looked  up,  with  a  lightning  flash.  The 
same  passionate  tones,  the  same  dark,  lustrous  eyes, 
the  same  intense  tenderness  of  countenance  !  Yes,  the 
painter's  page  and  the  Elector  Palatine  were  one ! 
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If  there  were  a  sad  heart  that  day  in  the  king's  domi- 
nions, it  was  that  of  her  grace  the  duchess  ; — certainly 
it  beat  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ! 


SONG. 

BY  JOSEPH  P.  HORNOR,  ESQ. 

Air — "  Braes  of  Balquither."* 

Thou  mayst  gather  the  wild  flower  by  streamlet  or  fountain, 

Or  list  to  the  cataract's  roar  in  the  mountain, 

But  on  many  a  cheek  here  health's  roses  are  springing, 

And  merry  young  voices  around  me  are  ringing. 

Then  return,  dear  !  return  to  thy  own  happy  dwelling, 

Where,  fresh  from  the  heart,  Love's  sweet  waters  are 

welling. 

» 

We  have  loiter'd  together  in  Youth's  sunny  bowers, 

Where  Love,  laughing,  wove  his  first  chaplet  of  flowers; 

Nor  shall  a  sigh  steal,  now  the  bright  star  of  even 

Is  lighting  his  torch  at  the  portals  of  heaven. 

Then  return,  dear  !  return  to  thy  own  happy  dwelling, 

Where,  fresh  from  the  heart,  Love's  sweet  waters  are 

welling. 

*  Addressed  to  the    author's  wife,  then  on  a  tour  through  the 
mountain  range  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  sick  daughter. 
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The  ardour  of  noon  has  pass'd  pleasantly  o'er  us, 
And  the  shadows  of  evening  are  sunlit  before  us  ; 
Hand  in  hand  through  the  morning  of  life  we've  been 


And  closer  shall  heart  cling  to  heart  in  the  gloaming. 
Then  return,  dear  !  return  to  thy  own  happy  dwelling, 
Where,  fresh  from  the  heart,  Love's  sweet  waters  are 
welling. 


HEART-LAND. 


BY  HENRY  B.  HIRST. 


A  slumbrous  valley  lies  in  every  breast, — 
A  fairy  spot  o'ergrown  with  fragrant  flowers, 
Where,  ever  flowing  through  the  halcyon  hours, 

Are  ruby  rivers  thrilled  with  strange  unrest ; 

And  where,  all  round,  a  forest  grows,  whose  crest 
Is  green  and  gold,  about  which,  singing,  sail 
Delicious  birds,  whose  music  lulls  the  gale ; 

And  there  are  mossy  meadows,  lightly  prest 

By  gentle  feelings,  that,  at  altars  grand, 
Kneel  on  the  lily-sprinkled  sod  and  pray, 
Or  chaunt  harmonious  hymns,  the  undying  day, 

To  Love,  the  ruler  of  that  radiant  land ! 

Who,  listening,  with  his  Psyche  hand  in  hand, 

Crowns,  one  by  one,  the  brightest  of  the  band. 
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THE   PASTOR'S   DAUGHTER. 


A  SKETCH. 


How  vain  are  the  distinctions  of  this  world  !  There 
are  those  who  would  affect  to  despise  thy  humble  lot, 
fair  maid ;  and  some,  perhaps,  who  might  insult  thee 
with  their  pity.  No  jewels  bind  the  long,  flaxen  tresses 
that  fall  in  their  untamed  luxuriance  around  thy  shoul- 
ders. No  costly  ribands  decorate  thy  simple  bonnet. 
The  plain  mantilla  and  the  plainer  frock  are  in  good 
keeping  with  the  sober  thoughtfulness  of  thy  youthful 
face,  and  mark  thee  for  no  angel,  but  a  woman,  fit  for 
the  daily  struggles  of  a  world  of  dull  realities.  Yet  not 
inaptly  chosen  is  the  bud  that  graces  thy  bosom  :  thy 
thoughts  are  spotless  as  the  flower,  and  bear  the  impress 
of  the  Almighty  hand,  unsoiled  by  art. 

While  others,  deemed  more  prosperous,  are  struggling 
for  distinction  in  the  crowded  halls  of  fashion,  tempering 
the  stern  light  of  day  with  gauzy  curtains  and  the  re- 
flected hue  of  Tyrian  festoonery,  lest  it  should  betray 
the  painted  bloom  upon  the  cheek, — sad  epitaph  above 
the  grave  of  buried  blushes, — thou  barest  thy  lilies   to 
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the  unchecked  sunbeams,  in  defiance  of  their  browning 
influence  ;  daring,  with  thoughtless  rashness,  the  rivalry 
of  the  fair  queen  of  flowers.  Fear  not  the  contrast ! 
Thy  bosom  may  be  more  warmly  tinted  than  the  petals, 
but  it  is  not  less  pure. 

I  am  an  old  man,  and  gray ;  and  I  have  seen  the 
pawning  and  the  ending  of  most  human  struggles — the 
rise  and  fall  of  princes — the  death-bed  of  ambition — the 
ennui  of  pleasure — the  blighting  of  young  hope  in  the 
fierce  noon  of  life — the  grave  of  the  affections,  hallowed 
by  time  until  engrafted  in  the  heart.  Vanity !  all 
vanity  !  Yet  there  remains  one  source  of  happiness, 
which  never  dies,  even  in  this  world  of  many  woes. 
Thou  hast  found  it,  unpretending  one  !  oh,  never  quit 
the  spring  from  which  such  waters  flow ! 

Go,  minister  of  charity !  second  thy  humble  father's 
holy  mission,  and  while  his  consecrated  finger  points  the 
soul  to  realms  where  none  may  trouble  more,  be  it  thine 
to  smooth  the  pillow  of  the  dying,  and  render  to  the 
poor,  the  feeble,  and  oppressed,  those  thousand  nameless 
kindnesses  which  woman's  smile  and  woman's  gentle- 
ness alone  can  yield — blessings  that  all  the  wealth  of 
India  cannot  buy.  I  love  thee  for  that  thoughtful  look, 
which  seems  to  say,  as  thy  hand  lingers  on  the  wicket, 
"  Have  I  forgotten  any  thing  ?"  The  benisons  of  the 
cottage -mother — the  gratitude  of  little  cottage-children — 
the  tremulous  "  God  bless  her !"  of  the  cottage-father, 
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haunt  thy  steps  across  the  dewy  meadow,  as  the  de- 
clining sun  tinges  with  rosy  light  the  tall  spire  of  the 
village  church,  and  fires  the  windows  of  the  parsonage. 
Vague  dreams  are  hovering  round  thee  in  the  gray 
shadows  of  the  evening,  impatient  for  the  night,  when 
they  may  be  permitted  to  reward  the  innocent  labours  of 
thy  well-spent  day  with  visions  of  a  joy  that  is  not  of 
this  world.  Go  !  thou  hast  done  thy  duty.  Go  to  thy 
quiet  prayer  and  downy  sleep  !  All  those  that  know 
thee  bless  thee — then  take  my  blessing  too  ! 


TO  ERATO— THE  MUSE  OF  LOVE. 


BY  T.  K.  HERVEY. 


Come  back — come  back — lost  pleiad  of  the  heart ! 
Fallen,  with  thy  lyre,  from  out  life's  saddening  skies ! 
The  spirit's  chorus  wants  its  sweetest  part, 
That  wants  thy  music — though  its  tones  be  sighs  ! — 
Too  like  the  nightingale  of  earth,  that  flies 
Ere  the  sweet  summer,  with  its  scents,  be  lost, 
Though  both  should  linger  when  the  bright  rose  dies, 
To  soothe  the  mourner,  when  he  needs  it  most ! 
Come  back — come  back  ! — thy  sister  muses  still 
Sing  to  my  soul,  and  cheer  it  through  life's  crowd ; 
But  it  hath  wandered  from  the  one  bright  rill 
Near  which  thy  sweeter  song — but  not  so  loud — 
Was  heard  o'er  all ! — Oh  !  thou,  who  wilt  not  sing, 
Save  in  the  spirit's  hushed  and  leafy  parts, 
Save  only  by  the  soul's  untainted  spring, — 
The  young,  deep  Helicon  of  human  hearts ! 


TO  ERATO THE  MUSE  OF  LOVE. 

Then,  may  it  be  that  thou  art  playing,  yet, 
Far  in  my  bosom's  depths,  though  all  unheard  1 — 
And — as  the  sick  of  cities,  when  his  feet 
Seek  the  deep  glade,  is  greeted  by  the  bird — 
So,  could  I  leave,  awhile,  the  world's  wild  dream, 
And  lose  its  harsh,  cold  voices  from  mine  ear, 
Oh  !  might  I  hope  to  trace  that  haunted  stream, 
And  for  an  hour — an  hour — again  to  hear 
Thy  low,  sweet  song  ? — Alas  !  the  springs  are  dry 
Beside  whose  gush  that  early  music  rang, 
And  never  more  the  flowers  shall  meet  mine  eye 
That  warmed  the  valley  where  Erato  sang, — 
That  oldest  muse, — but,  in  her  fadeless  youth, 
Predestined  to  outlive  her  sisters  all, 
And  through  all  fancies — pure  as  that  of  truth — 
Once — only  once — to  pour  her  music-fall ! 
Then  never  more  for  me  ! — she  taketh  wings, 
When  years  have  touched  the  spirit's  tonings  fine, 
And  flieth  far  from  harps  with  broken  strings, 
To  play  the  lyres  of  happier  hearts  than  mine ! — 
Oh  !  well  for  me — and  such  as  me — that  Love 
Is  of  that  angel-choir,  who  are  to  sing  above ! 


THE    CHAMPION. 


BY  MRS.  CHARLES  GORE. 


There  was  not  a  fairer  face  than  that  of  the  Lady 
Mildred  Stanley  to  be  seen  beneath  the  jewelled  coifs 
and  embroidered  veils  gracing  the  high  festivals  of  the 
court  of  Westminster,  in  those  days  of  tranquillity, 
which,  on  the  accession  of  the  seventh  Henry,  marked 
the  extinction  of  the  feuds  of  the  two  Roses.  A  close 
family  connexion  with  the  newly  created  Earl  of  Derby, 
husband  to  the  Lady  Margaret  Beaufort  and  step-father  to 
the  reigning  sovereign,  had  procured  for  the  beautiful 
Mildred  a  place  in  the  household  of  her  majesty  ;  and 
although  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  British  nobles 
bore  testimony  to  the  fatal  prolongation  of  the  wars  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  and  forbade  those  luxurious  indul- 
gences and  regal  splendours  which  enlivened  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  still,  even  in  the  dullest  of  courts,  revels 
must  arise  to  welcome  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  poten- 
tates ;  the  royal  banqueting-hall  must  occasionally  be 
paced  with  fairy-footed  measures,  and  the  royal  tilt-yard 
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derive  animation  from  the  smiles  of  the  noble,  the  fair, 
and  the  gay. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Lady  Mildred,  she  chanced  to 
possess,  in  addition  to  these  three  qualifications  so  pre- 
cious in  the  estimation  of  womankind,  a  fourth  endow- 
ment which,  if  in  some  degree  valuable  even  in  the  eyes 
of  her  own  sex,  is  often  doubly  and  trebly  important  in 
those  of  the  more  calculating  gender  ; — she  was  rich  ! 
— an  orphan — an  heiress — and  consequently  a  ward  to 
her  sovereign  lord  the  king  ;  her  fair  hand  and  broad 
lands  lying  at  his  absolute  disposal, — and  her  heart — but 
what  availed  it  to  have  a  heart  under  such  circumstances  ? 
The  air  of  the  court  was  any  thing  but  propitious  to  the 
cultivation  and  expansion  of  its  better  impulses  ;  and  it 
was  fortunate  indeed  that  they  should  be  nipped  and 
withered  in  the  bud,  for  the  despotic  will  of  the  House  of 
Tudor,  which  now  exercised  unlimited  power  over  her 
destinies,  would  have  experienced  little  scruple  in  lopping 
their  most  luxuriant  growth,  and  condemning  all  their 
sweet  sensibilities  to  the  cold  formality  of  mere  courtier- 
ship.  Her  kinswoman,  Margaret,  the  saintly  and  erudite 
Countess  of  Richmond,  apparently  conscious  of  the 
dangers  which  might  arise  to  the  lovely  Mildred  from 
any  indulgence  in  the  softer  emotions  of  her  sex,  had  at 
an  early  age  devoted  her  vigilance  to  repress  the  impulses 
of  the  heart  of  Mildred  by  a  diligent  cultivation  of  the 
powers  of  her  mind.      Having  endowed   the   youthful 
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heiress  with  the  accomplishments,  rare  in  those  days,  of 
reading  and  writing,  the  prudent  mother  of  the  crafty 
Henry  now  took  especial  care  that  the  former  attainment 
should  insure  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  legends  of 
the  saints,  instead  of  the  erotic  elegies  of  Alain  Chartier ; 
while  the  latter  was  exclusively  devoted  to  the  transcrip- 
tion of  missals  and  canticles,  to  be  tendered  by  herself  as 
offerings  from  the  beautiful  Mildred  to  the  sanctuaries  of 
the  college  she  had  recently  endowed  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

Often  and  often  did  Lady  Mildred  cast  a  longing  eye 
from  the  vellum  scrolls  which  taxed  her  diligence  under 
the  watchful  superintendence  of  the  venerable  countess, 
towards  the  embroidering  frames  and  webs  of  tapestry, 
around  which  her  fair  companions  of  the  royal  house- 
hold were  gathered  in  cheerful  groups  ;  beguiling  their 
light  labours  with  the  still  lighter  virelais  and  romans 
of  the  Provencal  minstrels ; — or  there  citation  of  such 
poetical  fictions  as  Chaucer  had  already  bestowed  on  the 
rude  language  of  their  own  country,  and  Ariosto  was 
beginning  to  weave  into  immortal  garlands  with  the 
golden  thread  of  a  softer  lyre  and  the  exquisite  flowers 
of  a  more  genial  clime.  She  longed  to  listen  to  their 
gay  ditties  ;  she  longed  to  join  in  their  wild  speculations 
touching  the  gorgeous  and  polished  festivities  gracing  the 
court  of  the  youthful  King  of  France  ; — she  had  no 
vocation    for    Christian    martyrdoms, — no   ear    for    the 
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metrical  barbarisms  of  monkish  canticles.  Her  feelings 
were  allured  to  more  touching  measures  and  more 
humane  sympathies  ;  and  although  perhaps  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  learned  Lady  Margaret  availed  in  some 
degree  to  strengthen  her  mind  and  develope  her  cha- 
racter, they  had  not  the  smallest  tendency  to  harden  her 
heart.  She  had  learned  indeed  to  despise  the  overweening 
anxiety  which  distracted  her  young  associates  touching 
the  fashioning  of  a  new  kirtle,  or  the  adjustment  of  a 
new  wimple  ;  but  there  was  a  fund  of  natural  tenderness 
concealed  within  the  depths  of  Lady  Mildred  Stanley's 
bosom,  which  frustrated  all  hope  of  rendering  her  either 
a  prude  or  a  devotee. 

Meanwhile  the  worthy  countess,  who  with  all  her 
wisdom  and  erudition  was  as  blind  as  a  mole  in  the  sub- 
lunary affairs  of  life,  felt  convinced  that  the  learning  and 
insensibility  of  her  beautiful  neophyte  bore  a  most  mira- 
culous testimony  to  her  own  powers  of  preception ;  and 
nothing  could  exceed  her  amazement  when — having 
selected  that  fair  summer  morning  which  marked  the 
completion  of  Lady  Mildred's  seventeenth  year,  and  the 
awful  stillness  of  her  own  Oriel  chamber,  to  communicate 
to  the  royal  ward  that  a  contract  had  been  signed  and 
sealed  by  his  majesty,  bestowing  her  person  and  estates 
in  marriage  on  Sir  Lionel  Sudeley  of  Deerehurste,  in 
reward  for  good  and  faithful  service  by  him  done  and 
achieved    upon    the    auspicious   field   of  Bosworth — the 
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intelligence  was  received  with  a  burst  of  tears,  such  as 
had  never  yet  been  bestowed  by  her  pupil  upon  the 
most  doleful  mischance  of  the  most  suffering  saint  of 
the  calendar.  But  although  this  sudden  vehemence  of 
lamentation  might  appear  unaccountable  to  the  lofty  and 
severe  apprehensions  of  the  rigid  countess,  the  world  in 
general  may  be  led  to  sympathize  in  Lady  Mildred's 
despair,  by  an  acknowledgment  that  the  said  serviceable 
statesman  and  warrior  was  in  fact  a  graybeard  adherent 
of  the  Lancastrian  cause ;  and  as  ill-qualified  to  become 
the  bridegroom  of  a  blooming  heiress,  as  if  the  orisons 
of  her  devout  kinswoman  had  resuscitated  St.  Lawrence 
himself  from  his  gridiron  to  undertake  that  honourable 
office.  Vain  were  the  representations  of  Lady  Mildred, 
that  she  would  willingly  devote  herself  to  the  cloister, 
and  her  fortunes  to  the  royal  treasury,  in  preference  to 
such  a  sacrifice.  Her  learned  patroness  affected  to  re- 
gard, in  this  instance,  the  will  of  her  son  and  sovereign 
as  superior  even  to  the  interests  of  the  state  or  the  claims 
of  the  church,  and  passive  obedience  as  the  first  of  Chris- 
tian virtues.  Nor  did  the  eager  appeal  of  the  reluctant 
bride  to  the  interference  of  the  queen-consort  prosper 
better.  Elizabeth,  who  had  found  her  personal  abhor- 
rence utterly  unavailing  against  the  early  apportionment 
of  her  own  hand  in  marriage  to  her  uncle  Richard — the 
crookback — the  contemned  of  nature — the  murderer  of 
her  infant  brothers;   and  who,  in  her  subsequent  stale 
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alliance,  had  learned  nothing  from  the  arbitrary  school- 
ing of  her  royal  partner  but  lessons  of  female  subjection 
and  humility,  was  astonished  to  discover  the  mere  possi- 
bility of  resistance  to  his  will.  But  after  admonishing 
her  weeping  maid  of  honour  of  the  necessity  of  patience 
and  resignation,  and  advising  implicit  obedience  to  King 
Henry's  mandate,  she  managed  to  breathe  a  consolatory 
whisper  in  raising  the  suppliant  from  her  knees,  which 
at  once  sufficed  to  dry  the  bitter  tears  on  the  cheek  of 
Lady  Mildred  Stanley. 

By  what  feminine  instinct  the  queen  had  contrived  to 
discover  the  excellent  qualities  concealed  beneath  the  re- 
pellent exterior  of  Sir  Lionel  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire. 
Suffice  it  that  her  commendations  of  his  noble  nature, 
his  enlightened  mind  and  generous  character,  were  fully 
confirmed  by  the  future  experience  of  his  wife ;  and  that 
from  the  hour  in  which  she  stood  by  his  side  at  the  high 
altar  of  Westminster,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
court  (the  gloomy  Henry  himself  deigning  to  bestow  the 
hand  of  his  ward  upon  his  decrepit  favourite,  while  his 
daughters,  the  future  queens  of  France  and  Scotland, 
supported  her  train  of  cloth  of  gold  during  the  ceremony), 
to  that  which  beheld  her  bending  in  unaffected  grief  over 
his  death-bed,  Mildred  found  no  occasion  to  regret  the 
selection  of  the  king,  the  predilection  of  the  queen,  or 
her  own  submission  to  the  royal  decree.     Sometimes, 
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in    his    dying   hour,   certain    parting   counsels    of  very 
singular  import. 

"  My  Mildred,"  said  he,  as  with  closed  eyes,  and  a 
brow  already  moistened  with  the  dews  of  death,  he 
pressed  her  trembling  hand  tenderly  between  his  own, 
"  thou  hast  been  to  me  the  truest,  and  gentlest,  and  most 
sweetly  submissive  of  wives,  and  the  good  saints  forbid 
that  I  should  selfishly  seek  to  debar  thee  from  bestowing 
on  some  worthier  man  the  happiness  thou  hast  so 
lavishly  showered  on  my  declining  years.  Many  will 
seek  thee,  Mildred — many  will  aspire  to  thy  hand  :  some 
for  thy  beauty,  some  for  thy  wealth's  sake.  But  in  thy 
second  nuptials,  my  beloved,  mate  thee  according  to 
thine  own  age,  thine  own  degree,  and  thine  own  in- 
clining ;  for  albeit  thou  hast  scarcely  yet  overpassed  the 
first  blush  of  girlhood,  thy  heart  is  too  pure  and  thy 
spirit  too  sage  to  lead  thee  to  any  choice  which  would 
dishonour  my  ashes  in  the  grave." 

And  the  perfect  sincerity  of  the  good  Sir  Lionel  in 
these  admonitions  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  tenor  of 
his  testamentary  dispositions.  Lady  Mildred  was  not 
only  left  in  absolute  control  over  her  splendid  dowry  and 
its  reversions,  but  was  addressed  in  this  solemn  docu- 
ment with  the  same  tender  counsels  and  commendations 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  her  by  her  expiring  lord  in 
presence  of  his  assembled  vassals  and  nearest  kinsmen. 
The  latter  indeed  were  few  in  number, — including  only 
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a  Shropshire  esquire  of  the  same  name,  shrewdly  sus- 
pected of  having  turned  a  covetous  eye  towards  the  fair 
park  of  Deerehurste ;  his  cousin,  Mathias  Sudeley,  the 
gray-headed  lay  prior  of  the  monastery  of  Tewkesbury  ; 
and  his  distant  kinsman,  the  young  Lord  Storford  of  the 
Holms.  Of  these  worthies  the  second  was  selected,  as 
much  by  the  preference  of  the  survivor  as  by  the  ancient 
friendship  of  the  testator,  to  be  the  bosom-councillor  of 
the  youthful  widow,  who  already  declared  her  intention 
of  taking  up  her  rest  for  the  remainder  of  her  days  in 
those  secluded  halls  which  had  witnessed  the  happiness 
of  her  wedded  life, — whose  green  pastures  bordered 
upon  those  of  the  abbey  park, — and  whence  she  could 
hourly  behold  the  towers  of  that  holy  shrine,  where 
masses  would  be  offered  throughout  all  succeeding  ages 
for  the  blameless  soul  of  her  beloved  Sir  Lionel. 

Nor  did  time  effect  any  visible  change  in  the  inten- 
tions and  demeanour  of  the  lovely  widow.  The  good 
Brother  Mathias — who  made  it  his  daily  duty  month 
after  month  succeeding  his  kinsman's  dissolution,  to  turn 
the  head  of  his  pacing  mule  towards  the  avenue  of 
Deerehurste,  in  order  to  render  an  account  to  the  Lady 
Mildred  of  the  progress  effected  in  the  stately  tomb-house 
she  had  commanded  to  be  erected  over  the  entrance  of 
the  Sudeley  vault — could  discover  no  alteration  in  the 
rigid  folds  of  her  wimple  of  widowhood,  or  the  pale 
immobility  of  the  fair  brow  it  overshadowed.  The  dreary 
6* 
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winter  days  returned  in  due  progress,  and  wrought  no 

recurrence  of  her  accustomed  desire  for  a  more  cheerful 

and  social  abode  ;  and  the  spring-tide  came  at  length, 

gilding  the  spreading  water-meadows  on  the  Severn  side 

with  the  varnished  flowers  of  the  celandine,  and  still  she 

sat  at  work  in  the  midst  of  her  maidens  in  the  hall — 

f 

scarcely  deigning  to  lift  her*  eyes  from  the  vast  tapestry- 
frame  in  which  she  was  weaving  a  foot-cloth  for  the 
high  altar  of  the  abbey,  to  be  used  in  the  more  solemn 
festivals  of  the  church. 

But  this  could  not  last.  The  lively  impulses  of  twenty- 
two  were  still  too  vivid  in  the  heart  of  the  graceful  and 
gracious  Mildred  to  admit  of  the  prolongation  of  her 
unnatural  estrangement  from  the  blameless  pleasures  of 
her  common  course  of  life  ;  and  scarcely  did  the  berries 
of  the  mountain-ash  wax  red  in  the  coppice,  and  the 
hazel-nut  drop  unshaken  from  its  withered  husk,  when 
the  prickers  of  Deerehurste  Chase  were  seen  once  more 
in  the  woodlands,  heralding  the  palfreys  of  their  lady 
and  her  female  train  ;  sometimes,  with  hawk  on  hand 
and  greyhound  in  leash,  following  the  sylvan  sports 
common  in  that  rude  century  to  the  enjoyment  of  either 
sex  ;  sometimes  wending  their  way  towards  the  castle  of 
the  My  the — where  the  good  old  Lord  De  Tracy  and  his 
ancient  lady  rejoiced  to  welcome  the  fair  widow  of  their 
departed  contemporary,  to  regale  her  with  legends  of  the 
Lancastrian  wars,   and  scandalous  tales  of  the  wanton 
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court  of  Edward  of  York.  In  the  stillness  of  the  autumnal 
evenings,  her  gilded  galley  was  seen  floating  along  the 
silent  tides  of  the  Severn,  or  ascending  the  current 
towards  its  confluence  with  the  silver  Avon  ;  while  the 
deer  of  the  abbey  park,  startled  amid  the  fern  by  the 
soft  music  of  sackbuts  and  dulcimers  breathing  from  the 
stern  of  the  barge  where  sat  the  merry  men  of  Sudeley, 
looked  down,  amazed  by  the  unwonted  pageant,  from 
the  acclivitous  shore — whence  many  a  gnarled  oak 
stretched  its  rough  arms  towards  the  river. 

It  was  rumoured,  indeed,  in  the  bower-chamber  of  the 
Mythe  Castle,  as  well  as  in  many  a  bay-windowed 
retreat  of  feminine  gossipry  in  the  market-place  of  the 
adjacent  borough  of  Tewkesbury,  when  the  evening 
mead-cup  and  saffron  cakes  assembled  the  hooded  house- 
dames  of  the  wealthier  burgesses  after  the  celebration  of 
vespers,  that  more  than  once  the  young  Lord  Storford 
of  the  Holms  had  been  seen  loitering  on  his  gray 
charger  in  the  avenues  of  Deerehurste — that  he  had 
frequently  joined  the  hunting-train  of  the  Lady  Mildred 
— and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  awkwardness  of 
the  bargemen  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  combined  with 
the  force  of  the  current  had  brought  the  galley  of  Deere- 
hurste into  some  sort  of  strait  and  peril,  the  young  baron, 
rushing  from  a  thicket  overhanging  the  stream,  had 
plunged  into  the  water,  maugre  his  embroidered  doublet 
and  cloak ;  and  reaching  the  barge  and  seizing  the  helm, 
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steered  it  with  unexampled  skill  and  intrepidity  into  a 
place  of  safety.  There  was  not  much,  to  be  sure,  to 
regale  the  palates  of  the  censorious  in  these  and  similar 
narrations  ;  more  especially  as  it  invariably  appeared 
that  the  worthy  lay  prior,  Brother  Mathias,  had  been  in 
every  instance  numbered  among  the  party. 

Nevertheless,  it  soon  came  to  be  a  matter  of  vulgar 
report  that  the  young  baron  of  the  Holms  was  a  suitor, 
and  a  favoured  suitor,  to  the  recluse  of  Deerehurste  Court : 
nor  was  this  interesting  fact  a  subject  of  scandal  to  any. 
The  tomb-house  was  fully  completed,  and  Sir  Lionel 
Sudeley  had  slumbered  in  peace  beneath  its  groined 
arches  for  two  long  years  and  two  short  days  before  the 
rumour  so  much  as  obtained  circulation  ;  while  my  Lord 
Storford  had  already  approved  himself  too  stanch  a  knight, 
too  honourable  a  gentleman,  and  too  graceful  a  courtier, 
for  much  surprise  to  await  the  Lady  Mildred's  second 
choice,  either  in  the  prattling  gossiphood  of  the  shire  of 
Gloucester,  or  the  more  solemn  discussions  of  the  ante- 
chambers of  Westminster.  But  in  their  assertions  that 
the  nuptial  day  was  fixed  and  the  bridal  bower-chamber 
garnished,  the  tattling  dames  both  of  the  court  and  abbey- 
borough  were  wide  of  the  mark.  It  was  true  that  the 
ear  of  Mildred  had  been  wondrously  fascinated  by  the 
tender  protestations  of  the  young  lord  of  the  Holms ; 
and  her  eye  partially  inclined  to  dwell  upon  the  fair  pro- 
portions of  one  whom   she  had   originally  tendered   as 
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akin  to  him  whose  memory  was  dearest  to  her  heart,  but 
whom  she  now  esteemed  for  virtues  and  endowments  and 
accomplishments  all  his  own.  It  was  true  that  they  had 
sat  together  (accompanied  at  a  ceremonious  distance  by 
her  maiden-train)  to  listen  to  the  June  nightingales  in 
the  loneliness  of  the  abbey  woods  ;  that  they  had  glided 
together,  under  the  same  prudential  scrutiny,  over  the 
waters  of  the  Severn  illuminated  by  the  full-orbed  splen- 
dour of  the  harvest-moon.  It  was  true  that  the  young 
and  impetuous  baron  had  breathed  the  ardour  of  his 
passion  both  in  prose  and  verse,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  tinkling  gittern,  assisted  by  the  silent  eloquence  of 
a  pair  of  large  gray  sentimental  eyes,  which  had  a  gift  of 
pleading  potent  beyond  all  the  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
But  it  was  also  true  that  Mildred  maintained  a  cruel  re- 
serve in  her  acknowledgment  of  a  correspondent  tender- 
ness. Her  dying  husband's  inference — "  Many  will  seek 
thee,  love  !  some  for  thy  beauty,  some  for  thy  wealth'' s 
sake'''' — oftentimes  appeared  re-echoed  in  her  ears  ;  and, 
although  she  was  incapable  of  attributing  such  base 
motives  to  the  noble  Ranulph  of  the  Holms,  still  the 
malicious  whispers  of  the  ancient,  baroness  of  the  Mythe 
Castle,  who  had  a  red-headed  clodpole  of  a  De  Tracy 
nephew  to  commend  to  the  favour  of  the  beautiful  widow 
of  Deerehurste,  inclined  her  to  pause  and  pause  ere  she 
avowed  the  full  measure  of  her  regard  for  the  youthful 
kinsman  of  her  deceased  lord.        * 
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It  must  be  confessed  that  the  Lady  Mildred  was  by- 
nature  sufficiently  tenacious  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  her  sex;  that  she  was  born  of  the  number  of  those 

Who  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  unsought  be  won ; 

and  that  the  literary  capabilities  bestowed  upon  her 
by  her  original  duenna,  the  Lady  Margaret,  had  been 
chiefly  devoted  since  her  marriage  to  the  furtherance 
of  her  acquaintance  with  such  bewildering  romances  of 
chivalry  as  tend  to  elevate  her  own  sex  above  the  fitting 
level,  and  to  degrade  mankind  into  its  lowly  and  idola- 
trous servitors.  And  now  the  fantastic  notions  acquired 
by  the  lovely  recluse  from  these  poisoned  sources  of 
knowledge  were  only  hastened  into  further  mischief  by 
the  crafty  intervention  of  the  designing  Lady  De  Tracy ; 
who  could  devise  no  surer  method  of  getting  rid  of  Lord 
Ranulph  and  his  pretensions,  than  by  persuading  the 
fair  mistress  of  Deerehurste  that  it  was  her  bounden 
duty  to  send  forth  her  aspiring  knight  on  some  perilous 
emprise — that  he  might  bear  her  colours  triumphantly 
in  the  lists  of  foreign  chivalry,  and  prove  himself  worthy 
of  her  hand  by  splintering  a  lance  or  pouring  forth  his 
best  blood  in  her  honour.  With  some  natural  shuddering 
of  reluctance,  Mildred  was  persuaded  to  express  a  similar 
opinion ; — and  no  sooner  had  she  breathed  it  in  the 
hearing  of  the  fiery  baron  of  the  Holms  than  he  claimed 
as  a  right  her  commands  to  that  effect, — and  swore  that 
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he  would  never  again  present  himself  at.  the  portal  of 
Deerehurste  Court,  till  he  could  lay  at  her  feet  some 
honourable  trophy  achieved  in  the  assertion  of  her 
supremacy. 

In  justice  to  the  Lady  Mildred  and  her  apparent 
egotism,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  infatuations 
of  chivalry  were  still  predominant  in  Europe.  Bayard, 
the  "  chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche,"  imparted  at 
that  epoch  a  species  of  false  value  to  the  rash  quixotism 
of  mere  adventurers;  while  his  sovereign,  Charles  VIII., 
already  on  the  eve  of  his  Italian  expedition,  calculated  so 
largely  on  the  influence  of  tourneys  and  armed  shows 
on  the  mercurial  spirit  of  his  people,  that  he  wisely  pre- 
ceded his  declaration  of  war  against  Naples  by  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  splendid  tournament,  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Lyons,  whither  all  the  nobles  of  France  and 
Brittany  were  now  flocking  to  be  spectators  of  or  parti- 
cipators in  the  encounter.  Of  these,  among  other  espe- 
cial bands  or  companies  associated  for  the  maintenance 
of  knightly  virtues,  was  the  celebrated  order  of  "  La 
Dame  Blanche  a  Pescu  vert" — instituted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  Marechal  de 
Boucicaut  and  twelve  other  chevaliers,  for  the  protection 
of  the  fair  sex — whose  injuries  they  affected  to  redress, 
either  singly  or  with  the  united  force  of  the  order,  by  the 
combat  a  toute  outrance ;  and  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
royal  passage  of  arms   at    Lyons,  the  knights  of  La 
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Dame  Blanche  had  already  announced  a  pas  darmes 
in  honour  of  their  order,  to  be  held  in  the  Foret  Desvoy- 
able,  near  the  town  of  Pontoise.  Thither,  in  obedience 
to  the  wayward  fancies  of  his  liege  lady,  the  young 
Lord  Storford  immediately  resolved  to  repair;  and  the 
differences  recently  existing  between  King  Henry  and 
the  French  court  on  occasion  of  the  support  yielded  by 
Charles  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Flemish  impostor, 
Perkin  Warbeck,  having  fortunately  terminated  in  pacific 
negotiations  between  the  two  countries, — within  four  days 
from  the  decisive  interview  between  Ranulph  and  the 
lovely  Mildred,  the  noble  aspirant  to  her  hand  took  sail 
from  the  port  of  Southampton  for  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
while  the  gossips  of  the  borough  consoled  themselves  by 
pronouncing  a  severe  sentence  of  reprobation  on  the  arro- 
gance and  hardness  of  heart  of  the  fair  widow  of  Deere- 
hurste.  It  was  even  whispered  among  them  that  the 
prudish  Lady  Sudeley,  contrary  to  all  chivalrous  usage, 
had  refused  to  her  devoted  knight  a  bracelet  of  rubies 
which  she  commonly  wore  round  her  left  arm,  and  which 
on  bended  knee  he  had  humbly  besought  of  her  as  a 
love-token,  or  emprise  d )  amour,  to  affix  to  his  hereditary 
crest. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  with  a  view  of  escaping  the  un- 
courteous  glances  of  these  indignant  dames  whenever 
she  pursued  her  ordinary  devotions  at  the  abbey,  or  per- 
haps that  the  misgivings  of  her  own  bosom  imparted  an 
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unnatural  restlessness  to  her  frame  ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
on  the  very  day  of  the  baron's  departure  from  the  valley 
of  the  Severn,  the  widow  of  Sir  Lionel,  who  for  six  long 
years  had  adventured  no  journey  beyond  the  morning's 
pacing  of  her  favourite  palfrey,  set  off  in  a  litter  from 
Deerehurste  Court ;  attended  by  sumpter  mules,  and 
mounted  men  at  arms  to  the  number  of  three  hundred — 
billmen,  and  bowmen,  and  esquires  of  the  household. 
To  the  still  further  surprise  of  the  good  burgesses  and 
their  housedames,  and  the  cunning  lady  of  the  Mythe 
Castle,  Brother  Mathias  himself  obtained  a  dispensation 
from  his  superior  to  ride  forth  in  her  company  ;  while 
the  direction  taken  by  the  cortege  towards  the  city  of 
Oxenforde  led  to  a  surmise  that  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion, for  some  unexplained  purpose,  was  nothing  less 
than  the  august  court  of  King  Henry  ! 

It  was  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  just  as  the  haw- 
thorn bushes  of  the  abbey  park  were  beginning  to  hang 
out  their  milk-white  ensigns,  and  the  mavis  and  merle  to 
pour  their  gushing  melodies  from  amid  the  tender  green 
of  its  beechen  woods,  that  the  Lady  Mildred  and  her 
train  issued  in  goodly  array  from  the  portal  of  Deere- 
hurste Court : — but  the  pale  rose  was  budding  in  the 
hedgerows,  and  the  tall  foxglove  starting  up  with  its 
purple  bells  among  the  red  cliffs  of  the  Mythe,  when, 
after  an  absence  of  many  weeks,  the  merry  men  of 
Sudeley  in  their  doublets  of  tawny  and  silver  were  once 
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more  seen  heralding  her  homeward  return  by  the  way 
of  the  little  village  of  Chiltenham.  It  was  observed  that 
there  was  haste  in  their  movements,  and  the  dust  of 
much  travel  on  their  accoutrements :  but  their  faces 
wore  a  smile  of  merriment  rather  than  the  heaviness  of 
lassitude ;  and  even  Brother  Mathias,  as  he  ambled  on- 
wards beside  the  closed  litter  without  so  much  as  pausing 
at  the  gate  of  the  monastery,  seemed  touched  by  some 
inward  sentiment  of  joyful  triumph,  which  ever  and  anon 
expanded  into  a  comely  grin  on  his  full-orbed  visage. 

Far  different  was  the  plight,  and  very  opposite  the 
expression  of  countenance,  of  a  toil-worn  knight,  who, 
towards  eventide  on  the  same  day,  was  seen  pricking 
furiously  along  the  avenues  of  Deerehurste  ;  attended 
only  by  two  esquires  armed  with  little  show  of  splen- 
dour ;  and  wearing  their  visors  half  closed,  rather  to 
disguise  the  sinister  expression  of  their  countenances 
than  from  any  apprehension  of  violence  in  so  peaceable 
a  district.  But  for  a  rich  carcanet  of  golden  filigree, 
and  the  owch  of  tourmaline  and  pearls  which  habitually 
fastened  the  eagle's  feathers  into  his  velvet  bonnet,  not 
even  the  gossips  of  Tewkesbury  would  have  recognised 
in  this  travel-stained  knight — the  gay  and  gallant  Baron 
Storford  of  the  Holms. 

Notwithstanding  her  hurried  journey,  and  recent 
arrival,  Lady  Mildred  was  seated  demurely  and  in  her 
usual  guise  beside  her  tapestry- frame,  when  Lord  Stor- 
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ford  strode  across  the  vast  hall  and  stood  beside  her ; 
forbearing,  either  in  defiance  or  from  profound  pre-occu- 
pation  of  mind,  to  uncover  his  head  in  her  presence.  It 
was  in  that  very  chamber,  with  all  its  warlike  garniture 
of  hauberk  and  spear  and  shield,  she  had  bidden  him 
farewell ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  although  in  their  parting 
hour  the  brow  of  Mildred  had  worn  its  utmost  pride  of 
womanly  dignity,  and  that  of  the  young  baron  the  tender 
humility  of  a  lover,  his  was  now  the  air  of  scornful  self- 
assumption,  and  hers  the  tremulous  anxiety  bespeaking  a 
devoted  heart.  And  yet  there  was  something  of  female 
archness  combined  with  the  tenderness  of  her  smile  ;  for 
at  intervals  she  passed  her  lily-white  hand  over  her 
brows,  as  if  to  conceal  some  irrepressible  demonstration 
of  mirth  ;  or  it  might  be  that  the  evening  sunbeams, 
which  quivered  importunately  on  an  opposite  wall, 
dazzled  her  eyes  as  she  strove  to  fix  them  upon  her 
work. 

"  Thou  art  welcome  home,  Sir  Ranulph,"  said  she  at 
length,  finding  that  he  refrained  from  his  usual  courteous 
greeting.  "  I  fear  me  the  colours  of  Mildred  of  Deere- 
hurste  have  brought  little  credit  to  thy  lance,  since  I 
discover  no  token  of  victory  appended  to  thy  crest  or 
shield?" 

It  was  more  than  a  minute  before  Lord  Storford  could 
recover  his  breath  to  reply  to  this  bold  challenge ;  and 
he  seemed  to  grind  his  teeth  for  very  rage  when  at  last 
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he  answered,  "  It  matters  little,  proud  lady,  what  honour 
or  what  dishonour  I  may  have  won  in  the  lists  of  Pontoise. 
1  seek  thy  dwelling  but.  for  a  brief  space — for  a  harsh  and 
hateful  purpose  ;  I  come  to  cast  at  thy  feet  one  worthless 
trophy  I  have  earned — to  bend  one  parting  look  on  thy 
false  smile, — and  then — and  then — depart  for  ever  from 
thy  presence  !"  And  as  he  spoke  he  snatched  from  the 
bosom  of  his  vest  the  fatal  bracelet  of  rubies,  and  threw 
it  into  the  lap  of  the  Lady  Mildred  ! 

"  My  own  lost  jewel !"  she  exclaimed,  affecting  to 
examine  it  carelessly  before  she  clasped  it  on  her  arm  ; 
"  truly  I  had  scarcely  missed  the  bauble  :  and  yet  it  must 
have  wandered  wide,  that  thou  shouldst  find  it  worn  in 
triumph  in  a  listed  tourney  of  France  ?" 

"  In  no  knightly  tournament  did  I  win  yonder  loath- 
some evidence  of  thy  shame,"  persisted  the  indignant 
baron.  "  Worthless  as  my  heart's  blood  may  appear  in 
thine  eyes,  I  would  not  peril  its  meanest  drop  in  so  vile 
a  cause.  It  was  to  uphold  the  spotless  name  of  the 
fairest  lady  of  England  that  I  sought  the  encounter  of 
the  knights  of  the  green  shield, — not  to  advocate  the 
wantonness  of  a  castaway." 

"  By  our  good  Lady  of  Tewkesbury,  these  oppro- 
brious terms  must  be  answered  for  !"  exclaimed  the  fair 
widow,  rising  from  her  broidery-frame  in  real  or  as- 
sumed displeasure.  "  A  lone  woman  am  I,  it  is  true, — 
and  now,  alas !   championless  ;    yet  shall   not   my   fair 
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fame  be  aspersed  at  the  captious  prompting  of  thy 
petulance." 

"  Then  let  thy  beardless  minion  look  to  it !"  cried 
Lord  Storford  in  a  concentrated  voice ;  "  thy  minion, 
lady, — who,  meeting  me  in  the  mere  errantry  of  an 
accustomed  journey  ere  I  had  ridden  a  day  through  the 
pastures  of  Normandy,  challenged  me  in  thy  name  with 
bold  defiance ;  boasted  of  thy  tender  weakness  ;  exhi- 
bited, like  a  vain  braggart,  yonder  token  of  thy  frailty ; 
and  laughed  me  to  scorn  that — but  God  forgive  me  that 
the  mere  recital  should  move  me  thus  !"  interrupted  the 
young  baron,  stamping  with  his  foot  till  the  rowel  of 
his  golden  spur  rang  on  the  pavement  of  the  hall. 
"  Despite  his  gallant  train  and  vaunting  demeanour,  I 
tore  the  trophy  from  his  crest ;  ay  ! — and  left  him  low 
in  the  dust  on  the  hillside  of  Montivilliers." 

"  Alas !  poor  youth !"  faltered  Mildred,  affecting  to 
cover  her  brow  with  her  hand. 

"  And  now,  lady,  fare  thee  well,"  resumed  the  indig- 
nant baron.  "Farewell,  Mildred! — thou,  whom  I  would 
have  gladly  died  to  preserve  from  the  merest  scathe  of 
limb,  or  taint  of  fame ; — thou,  over  whose  future  life  I 
would  have  watched  with  the  patient  friendship  of  a 
brother,  the  impassioned  tenderness  of  a  husband  ;  thou, 
for  whom  I  would  have  bled  on  the  field,  or  drudged  in 
all  the  sordid  privations  of  domestic  want ; — thou,  for 

whose  welfare  I  would  have  supplicated  Heaven  with  the 
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importunity  of  a  bigot,  even  while  I  loved  thee  with — 
but  wherefore  do  I  speak  of  this  ?"  he  exclaimed,  pass- 
ing the  sleeve  of  his  velvet  doublet  over  his  forehead. 
"  The  time  is  past  when  such  feelings  availed  either  to 
thee  or  me  ;  and  henceforward,  I  swear  by  the  shrine 
of " 

"  Breathe  no  rash  oaths !"  hastily  interposed  the  lady. 
"  Shall  the  boasting  of  a  nameless  stripling  prevail 
against  my  own  disculpation  1 — Wilt  thou  not  believe 
me,  Ranulph  1 — wilt  thou  not — wilt  thou  not — wilt  thou 
not?"  she  persisted,  laying  one  fair  hand  at  intervals, 
half  sportively,  half  imploringly,  on  his  shoulder ;  and 
with  the  other  attempting  to  seize  his  own,  which  in- 
voluntarily withdrew  itself  from  her  grasp.  "  Nay, 
then,  since  thou  art  so  harsh  a  sceptic,  behold  in  the 
rash  Lady  of  Deerehurste  the  braggart  youth  who,  in 
tenderness  for  thy  life,  which  vain  ambition  had  incited 
into  danger,  did  intercept  thee  in  the  fields  of  Normandy ; 
behold  the  scarf  of  cramoisie  which  in  thy  compassion 
thou  didst  bind  around  my  wounded  arm  as  I  lay 
coward-like  and  writhing  on  the  greensward  ; — and  if 
even  this  should  fail  in  evidence  of  my  wayward  strata- 
gem, behold,  dear  Ranulph !  behold  the  cicatrice  of  a 
certain  wound  pricked  by  a  certain  dagger  in  that  fierce 
struggle,  wherein  my  close!  y-visored  helm  was  despoiled 
by  thy  prowess  of  its  bracelet  of  rubies." 

And  as  she  faltered  these  last  words  in  tearful  emo- 
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tion,  the  Lady  Mildred  vouchsafed  to  bare  to  the  elbow 
an  arm  of  ivory  whiteness,  on  which  appeared  the  dis- 
figurement of  a  recent  scar.  "  I  had  not  thought,"  she 
whispered,  as  her  lover  sank  low  on  his  knees  at  her 
feet,  "  that  I  should  ever  experience  such  deadly  injury 
at  the  hands  of  so  true, — so  dearly  loved  a  friend !" 

How  many  times  Lord  Ranulph  was  permitted  to 
press  his  lips  to  that  unexampled  seal  of  mutual  affec- 
tion, it  might  be  difficult  to  determine.  But  neither  the 
malicious  lady  of  the  Mythe,  nor  even  the  prying  gossips 
of  Tewkesbury,  had  a  word  to  urge  against  the  beautiful 
Mildred's  condescension  ;  for  Brother  Mathias,  in  guer- 
don for  the  perils  and  vexations  he  had  encountered  in 
the  recent  voyage  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  her 
feminine  caprices,  insisted  on  uniting  his  brave  kinsman 
and  the  fair  widow  of  Deerehurste  within  four  and 
twenty  hours  of  their  arrival  at  the  Court. 

At  break  of  day,  the  bells  of  the  abbey  rang  merrily 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Lady  Mildred's  second  nup- 
tials ;  and  it  was  observed  that  while  the  dainty  attire 
with  which  she  graced  the  auspicious  ceremony  was 
marred  in  its  effect  by  the  addition  of  a  torn  and  faded 
scarf  of  cramoisie  and  gold,  a  bracelet  of  rubies  replaced 
the  aigrette  of  tourmaline  which  previously  adorned  the 
velvet  bonnet  of  the  bridegroom. 


SONNET. 

NATAL    STARS. 

BY  HENRY  B.  HIRST,  AUTHOR  OF    "  ENDYMION." 

How  frail  the  fable,  that  the  stars  which  rule 
The  life  of  men  wane  at  their  death  away : 
Those  glorious,  golden  spheres  abhor  decay  : 
They  live  and  live  for  ever  !     'Tvvas  a  fool 
Who  taught  such  doctrine.     At  my  birth,  a  star — 
A  star  that  had  for  cycles  jewelled  space — 
Looked  from  its  sapphire  throne  upon  my  face : 
It  marked  me  then,  has  ruled  me  since,  and  far, 
Where  crimson  Mars  reins  in  his  neighing  steeds, 
It  watches  now ;  and,  when  along  my  brow 
The  death-damps  creep  and  fall,  its  golden  glow 
Will  burn  as  brightly :  so,  my  spirit  feeds 
The  thought,  that  when  its  earthly  ring  is  riven, 
That  planet  is  its  own — its  destined  heaven  ! 
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THE    GONDOLA. 


BY  REYNELL  COATES,  M.D. 


As  gently  the  night-zephyr  floats  over  the  se'a, 
So  gently  Love  whispers,  fair  maiden,  to  thee, 
In  tones  that  are  soft  as  the  voice  of  the  tides, 
While  light  o'er  the  ripple  the  gondola  glides. 

And  pure  as  the  floweret  that  garlands  thy  brow 
Is  the  dream  all  unknown  to  thy  bosom  till  now  ! 
Dark  eyes  are  upon  thee,  but  turn  not  aside  ! 
Their  glance  will  ere  long  be  thy  joy  and  thy  pride. 

Pale  moonlight  is  falling  on  marble  and  spray, 
While,  eastward  the  dawning  gives  promise  of  day ; 
And  cold  is  the  sheen  of  thy  bosom  and  brow, 
While  Love,  like  the  morning,  is  tinging  them  now. 

Then  pour  forth  in  rapture  the  last  hymn  of  night, 
And  welcome  the  advent  of  ruddier  light : 
Each  spray-gem  that  follows  the  dip  of  the  oar, 
But  shadows  the  bliss  that  is  coming — before. 
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The  shade  of  a  shadow  those  spray-gems  shall  be  ;• 
For  thou  art  the  gondola — life  is  the  sea : 
The  blush  on  thy  cheek  and  the  blue  of  thine  eye 
Are  born  of  the  hues  of  Italia's  sky : 

That  sky  is  a  shade  of  a  lovelier  day, 
And  Love,  but  the  dream  of  a  realm  far  away, 
Whence  voices  fall  faintly  around  thee  e'en  here, 
As  fade  thy  own  notes  on  the  far  distant  ear. 

Then,  gently  as  zephyr  floats  over  the  sea, 
So  gently  may  Love  breathe  his  vesper  to  thee, 
When  far  o'er  the  last  of  life's  turbulent  tides, 
From  night  into  daylight  the  gondola  glides. 


THE   DISPUTED  WILL. 

BY  HENRY  B.  HIRST, 
AUTHOR  OF    "  ENDYMION,"    "  THE  FUNERAL  OF  TIME,"    ETC.  ETC. 

At  the  close  of  a  fine  afternoon  in  September, — 
weary  with  study, — for  he  had  but  recently  passed  his 
examination, — Roland  Raleigh  sat  in  his  new  office,  in- 
dulging in  half  an  hour's  revery.  His  speculations  may 
be  readily  conceived.  He  was  thinking  of  his  first  suit, 
and  who  might  be  the  client.  Visions  of  a  horrible 
murder  case,  in  which  he  should  be  retained  as  counsel, 
danced  across  his  imagination.  The  law  of  the  case, 
the  definition  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  with  Sir  William 
Blackstone's  various  divisions  of  homicide,  arose  in  his 
mind.  The  rules  of  evidence  followed  in  their  turn. 
How  should  he  conduct  the  cross-examination  of  the 
witnesses  of  the  prosecution  ?  Would  he  be  flurried  in 
his  opening  address  ?  Of  course  not !  Then  his  care- 
ful, his  elaborate  "  summing-up,"  his  passionate  appeal 
to  the  feelings  of  the  jury,  protesting,  of  course,  no  such 
intention !  the  breathless  silence  with  which  he  should 
be  regarded  by  his  auditory,  the  instantaneous  verdict  of 
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acquittal  which  would  follow  his  superhuman  exertions, 
the  discharge  of  the  prisoner,  his  grateful  shake  of  the 
hand,  the  warm  "  God  bless  you,  sir,"  of  his  gray- 
haired  parents,  the  compliments  of  his  friends,  the  envy 
of  his  professional  brethren,  the  notices  of  the  news- 
papers, the  immensity  of  his  subsequent  business,  the 
fortune  he  should  make,  the  luxuries  to  be  indulged  in, 
— all  came  in  their  due  order,  with  such  mathematical 
accuracy  of  detail,  that,  when  he  had  finished  his  dream, 
and  found  himself  still  occupying  his  easy-chair  in  his 
little  dark  dingy  back  office,  he  was  half  inclined  to 
deem  himself  a  madman. 

The  picture  next  assumed  another  aspect.  He  saw 
himself  travelling  down  the  long  vista  of  his  profession, 
with  neither  friends  nor  practice  ;  weary  of  life,  yet 
clinging  to  hope,  with  the  same  tenacity  that  a  drowning 
man  grasps  the  veriest  trifle  that  floats  within  his  reach ; 
— days  passing  without  object — years  spent  in  the  vain 
pursuit  of  the  phantom,  Fortune,  and  the  still  mistier 
shadow,  Fame, — ever  in  sight,  yet  ever  eluding  his  grasp, 
— until,  at  last,  an  aged  white-haired  man,  he  sank 
into  his  unnoted  and  unhonoured  grave  almost  a  beggar. 
This,  he  had  good  cause  to  fear,  would  prove  the  true 
result ;  and,  in  an  instant,  all  the  fairy  visions,  which 
the  wand  of  his  imagination  had  called  from  the  shadowy 
future,  tottered  and  fell  before  the  frown  of  the  Omnipo- 
tent Present.     Need  I  say  that  he  was  sinking  into  utter 
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despondency  ?  At  that  moment,  the  roll  of  a  carriage 
along  the  street  broke  upon  his  ear.  It  stopped  !  Then 
followed  the  sound  of  a  footstep.  It  was  coming  up  the 
entry.  Could  it  be  possible?  It  paused  before  his  door! 
A  briefless  lawyer,  and  a  briefless  lawyer  only,  could 
appreciate  his  feelings  at  that  instant.  The  colour  went 
and  came  in  his  cheeks,  his  heart  fluttered,  his  bosom 
palpitated,  and  when  he  essayed  to  bid  the  client  enter — 
for  he  felt  that  it  must  be  a  client — his  tongue  clave  to 
the  roof  of  his  mouth,  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  he 
was  unable  to  utter  a  single  syllable.  Happily,  the 
stranger  saved  him  the  trouble ;  for,  trying  the  door  and 
finding  it  open,  she  entered  the  apartment. 

Raleigh  was  in  excellent  trim  to  receive  a  client.  His 
office  was  furnished  with  a  keen  eye  to  business,  and,  at 
a  first  glance,  presented  quite  an  imposing  appearance. 
A  circular  table  stood  immediately  opposite  the  door, 
and  was  half  covered  with  volumes  carefully  marked 
,  with  white  paper,  where  he  had  last  been  reading : 
behind  it,  stood  his  easy-chair;  and,  immediately  in  rear 
of  that,  his  birds'-eye  maple  bookcases  occupied  the 
entire  width  of  the  room,  supported  on  either  side  by  his 
paper-cases.  Thus,  surrounded  with  the  insignia  of  his 
profession,  Roland  sat  invested  by  a  halo  of  legal  glory. 
Before  him  was  spread  a  huge,  black-letter  folio,  from 
which  his  attention  seemed  to  have  been  just  abstracted. 
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Piles  of  papers  unsoiled  with  ink, — save  on  their  covers 
— were  placed  with  remarkable  precision,  vis-a-vis,  along 
the  cover  of  the  table.  These  were  endorsed  with  the 
sonorous  titles  of  "  Turnimout  vs.  Holdonwell ;  eject- 
ment," "  Catchim  vs.  Keepem ;  trover,"  "  Biteim,  by 
her  next  friend,  Scratchim  vs.  Biteim ;  divorce,"  &c. ; 
with  their  several  courts,  terms,  and  numbers,  and 
Raleigh's  name  below  each  endorsement,  as  counsel  for 
plaintiff  or  defendant.  This  gave  him  an  appearance  of 
business  ;  while  several  volumes  of  "  Reports,"  placed 
close  beside  him,  impressed  the  observer  with  a  high 
idea  of  his  research.  The  walls  were  ornamented  with 
engravings  of  the  sages  of  the  bench  and  bar,  hung  side 
by  side  with  maps  of  various  States  and  Territories ; 
and  on  a  smaller  table  stood  the  busts  of  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes.  But,  badinage  apart,  these  semblances 
were  not  all  fiction ;  for  Roland  was  a  close  student,  as 
well  of  the  elementary  and  practical  works  of  the  law 
as  of  the  history,  philosophy,  and  poetry  of  the  Greeks 
and  Latins. 

It  was  full  a  minute  before  our  hero  could  raise  his 
eyes  from  the  declaration  he  seemed  to  be  drafting. 
What  was  then  his  astonishment  to  find  the  visiter  a 
lady  ?  How  beautiful  !  What  can  be  her  business ! 
were  his  first  thoughts,  as,  in  answer  to  the  sweetest 
voice  he  ever  remembered  to  have  heard,  he  bade  her 
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"  good  afternoon,"  and  rising,  handed  her  a  chair.  It 
was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  up  his  dignity,  and,  with 
a  formal  bow,  he  resumed  his  seat. 

"  Mr.  Raleigh,  I  believe  ?"  was  the  question  of  the  lady. 

"  Mr.  Raleigh  is  my  name,  madam." 

"  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  of  you,  sir,  as  one 
remarkable  for  close  attention  to  business,  as  well  as  the 
possession  of  extraordinary  talents." 

The  lady  paused  as  if  for  a  reply.  Raleigh  felt  half 
offended  at  the  patronising  air  with  which  he  was  ad- 
dressed; but,  disinclined  to  assume  an  appearance  of 
brusquerie,  for  he"  felt  the  importance  of  a  client,  at 
last  he  bowed  ;  gravely  assuming  the  possession  of  those 
excellent  qualities  for  which  the  unknown  "  father"  gave 
him  credit.     The  lady  smiled. 

"  I  have  a  case,  sir,"  she  continued,  "  which  I  wish 
to  intrust  to  your  hands."  Raleigh  was  in  an  ecstacy. 
"  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  confide  it  to  none  better." 

Raleigh  bowed  again — and  this  time  with  real  modesty, 
for  he  felt  that  the  lady  was  one  whose  good  opinion  was 
valuable  ;  one,  moreover,  who  evidently  possessed  some 
standing  in  society,  and  the  refinements  of  good  educa- 
tion. Her  dress — her  manner — declared  it.  Scarcely 
knowing  what  to  say,  he  continued  silent. 

"  My  name  is  Mordaunt — Emily  Mordaunt ;"  resumed 
the  lady,  "  you  knew  my  father^  Mr.  James  Mordaunt  ?" 

Raleigh  signified  his  knowledge  of  the  gentleman, — a 
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"  clever-spoken"  old  man,  with  whom  he  had  often  con- 
versed at  the  residence  of  his  preceptor. 

"  Of  course  you  have  heard  of  his  death  V 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Mordaunt,"  exclaimed  Raleigh,  "  I  had 
not,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  do  so  with  exceeding  regret." 

The  young  lady  applied  a  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 
Raleigh  looked  sad,  for  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  done  him 
many  kind  services  with  his  preceptor — services  which 
had  won  his  tenderest  regards.  Warm-hearted  fellow  ! 
He  inwardly  resolved,  that  moment,  that  if  his  life  could 
in  any  way  serve  his  old  friend's  daughter,  he  would 
cheerfully  lay  it  down. 

While  Miss  Mordaunt  explained  the  cause  of  her  visit 
to  his  office,  Roland  had  some  opportunity  for  the  exami- 
nation of  her  features.  All  heroines  are  beautiful,  but 
Emily  was  surpassingly  so.  Her  face  was  one  of  a 
peculiar  character — one  which,  view  it  as  you  would, 
was  exquisite  in  detail,  and  magnificent  in  its  tout  en- 
semble. The  style  was  Grecian ;  but  there  was  a  pro- 
minence in  the  delicately-rounded  and  rose-tinted  chin, 
which  indicated  more  energy  of  character  than  marks 
the  daughters  of  that  luxurious  clime.  The  nose  was 
graceful,  finely  chiselled — a  shade,  perhaps,,  too  broad 
— and  delicately  transparent.  Her  eyes,  to  all  the  fire 
of  those  of  the  Spanish  dama,  added  the  softness,  the 
languor,  the  melting  tenderness,  which  we  imagine,  from 
the   descriptions   of  Ferdousi,  in  the  soul-like  orbs  of 
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the  gazelle.  Her  lips,  small  in  size  and  finely  curved 
in  outline,  were  of  the  mellow  redness  of  the  ripening 
peach,  and  liquid  as  the  rich,  rosy  wines  of  Cyprus. 
Her  brow  was  ample  and  smooth  as  that  of  the  Medicean 
Venus  ;  and  her  cheeks,  still  pale,  as  Raleigh  thought, 
from  tender  solicitude  at  the  bedside  of  her  deceased 
relative,  began  to  exhibit  a  returning  colour:  but  the 
tint  as  delicate  as  that  of  the  tea-scented  rose.  Her 
hair  was  black  as  the  raven's  wing.  Her  form,  or 
middling  stature, — finely  rounded,  and  finished  in  its 
grace. 

During  the  course  of  her  narrative,  Roland  became 
deeply  interested,  not  only  in  her  artless  story,  but  in 
his  fair  client  herself.  The  circumstances  which  she 
was  relating  were  not  those  of  every-day  occurrence, 
nor  did  hers  promise  to  prove  an  ordinary  case.  She 
was,  it  appeared,  the  sole  heiress  of  Mr.  Mordaunt — one 
of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  town  in  which  Raleigh 
resided.  But,  although  the  inheritress  of  his  vast  for- 
tune, she  was  in  no  wise  the  relative  of  the  testator. 
The  collateral  heir  was  about  disputing  the  will  under 
which  she  held,  on  the  ground  of  insanity  in  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt, at  the  time  of  its  execution. 

"  You  will  excuse  my  apparent  curiosity,  I  am  sure, 
Miss  Mordaunt,"  said  Raleigh,  "  but,  as  your  counsellor, 
I  must  be  placed  in  possession  of  every  fact  which  may 
bear  upon  your  case." 

8* 
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"  It  is  a  long  story,  sir,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  but  if 
you  desire  it,  I  will  cheerfully  relate  it." 

"  From  your  earliest  recollection  to  the  present  time, 
Miss  Mordaunt,  if  you  please,"  said  Raleigh  ;  for  already 
a  vague  idea  of  some  mystery  as  to  Miss  Mordaunt's 
birth  had  arisen  in  his  mind. 

Miss  Mordaunt  smiled  mournfully,  and  proceeded.  "  Of 
my  childhood,  Mr.  Raleigh,  (you  see  I  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning,) I  have  but  little  remembrance.  We — that  is,  my 
mother  and  I — resided  at  a  farm-house  in  some  retired 
spot  in  the  country.  That  mother  watched  over  my 
childhood  Math  an  intense  solicitude  which  astonished 
me,  infant  as  J  was.  She  seemed  to  know  no  happiness 
save  in  my  presence  ;  and  often,  in  the  midst  of  bursts 
of  emotion  that  almost  terrified  me,  would  pause  on  the 
instant  when  my  attention  was  aroused.  I  often  found 
her  in  tears  ;  the  cause  of  her  grief  I  never  knew ;  but 
I  have  since  been  satisfied  that  it  affected  her  health,  and 
shortened  her  days.  Many  and  many  an  hour  would 
she  sit  gazing  on  me  with  her  large,  dark,  spiritual 
eyes,  from  which  unconsciously  the  tears  trickled,  one 
by  one,  until,  from  excess  of  childish  sympathy,  I 
mingled  mine  with  hers.  Then,  in  an  instant,  the 
cloud  would  glide  away  from  her  brow,  and  with  some 
sweet  ballad  she  would  call  me  back  to  all  my  wonted 
joy.  I  saw  her  growing  thinner  and  thinner,  day  by  day 
and  week  by  week,  until,  at  last,  she  was  confined  to  her 
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room.  Often  and  often  did  I  ask  to  see  her,  but  was 
always  refused;  and  finally,  I  was  told  that  she  was 
dead.  Childlike,  I  knew  not  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
She  was  buried.  Some  days  elapsed  after  the  funeral, 
when  a  gentleman  called  at  the  house  and  requested  to 
see  me.  I  was  taken  from  the  nursery  and  shown  to 
him.  This  stranger  was  Mr.  Mordaunt.  He  regarded 
me  with  the  closest  scrutiny,  and,  indeed,  while  he  gazed 
on  me  I  saw  tears  stealing  from  his  eyes.  I  was  then, 
as  I  am  still,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  emotion.  He 
left.  Two  or  three  days  afterwards  he  called  again,  and 
this  time,  with  a  coach.  Mr.  Mordaunt,  my  nurse,  and 
myself  entered  it,  and  we  drove  to  this  city.  I  then  re- 
ceived my  guardian's  name,  and  became  known  as  his 
adopted  daughter.     You  now  know  all." 

"  A  singular  story,  indeed !  very  singular !"  said 
Raleigh,  musingly.     "  What  was  your  mother's  name?" 

"  That,"  replied  the  lady,  "  I  am  unable  to  inform 
you.  My  connexions,  whoever  they  were,  were  re- 
spectable ;  of  that  I  am  certain  ;  but  whether  I  was  of 
kin  to  Mr.  Mordaunt,  or  merely  the  offspring  of  charity, 
if,  indeed,  not  of  shame, — you  see  I  am  frank,  Mr. 
Raleigh, — I  cannot  say." 

"Will  you  allow  me  to  judge,  Miss  Mordaunt?"  asked 
the  gentleman.  "  Shall  I  trouble  you  to  recur  to  the 
hour  of  your  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Mordaunt  1  to  relate 
again  what  you  remember  of  his  behaviour  1     You  have 
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already  said  that  he  wept ; — and  so  : — Continue,  if  you 
please,  until  the  moment  of  his  death." 

"  Willingly,"  responded  Emily.  "  I  saw  him  first,  as 
I  told  you,  after  the  funeral  of  my  mother.  He  petted 
and  fondled  me  excessively ;  and  it  was  while  in  his 
arms  that  I  first  observed  his  emotion.  He  asked  me  if 
I  should  like  to  go  and  live  with  him.  I  answered  him 
in  the  affirmative,  and  he  said  that  he  would  soon  come 
and  take  me  to  his  house.  My  nurse,  when  he  had 
gone,  told  me  that  he  was  to  be  my  papa,  and  that  I  was 
to  leave  the  country  and  go  live  with  him.  I  cried  a 
little,  but  when  she  assured  me  that  she  was  to  go  with 
me,  I  soon  became  reconciled  to  the  arrangement,  and, 
indeed,  quite  enthusiastic  for  the  change  in  my  prospects. 
He  came,  as  I  said,  a  few  days  afterwards  in  a  carriage. 
We  got  into  the  vehicle. — I  was  delighted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  ride,  and  nearly  as  much  so  with  my  new- 
found father,  who  fondled  and  amused  me  more  than 
ever.  It  was  near  night  when  we  arrived  at  his  house, 
where  I  have  ever  since  remained." 

"  Do  you  know  where  you  resided  in  your  childhood, 
Miss  Mordaunt  ?"  inquired  Raleigh. 
"  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  do  not." 
"  Or  who  were  the  inmates  of  the  farm-house  ?" 
"  I  am  ignorant  even  of  their  names.     I  was  so  very 
young  when  I  left  the  farm,  that  these  things  made  no 
impression." 
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"  Mr.  Mordaunt  then  never  recurred  to  the  subject  1" 

"  Never." 

"  Nor  did  you  speak  of  it  to  him  ?" 

"  Never  ;  for  I  feared  to  offend  him.  Besides,  I  be- 
lieved that  the  mystery  of  my  birth  and  parentage  would 
one  day  be  solved  to  my  satisfaction." 

"  Were  there  no  papers  left  by  Mr.  Mordaunt  which 
might  give  a  clue  to  your  birth  and  parentage  ?" 

"  None.  Mr.  Mordaunt,  when  aware  that  his  disease 
would  terminate  fatally,  had  a  quantity  of  letters  and 
other  papers  destroyed  in  his  presence." 

"  And  what  became  of  the  nurse  ?" 

"  She  died  while  I  was  yet  a  child." 

Raleigh  was  disappointed.  He  signed  to  Miss  Mor- 
daunt to  go  on. 

"  In  his  house,"  she  continued,  "  I  was  looked  upon 
and  treated  as  his  daughter." 

"  Was  Mr.  Mordaunt  never  married  V  interrupted 
Roland. 

"  Yes,  once,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  but  it  was  an  unfor- 
tunate match.  His  wife,  whom  he  never  loved,  and 
whom  he  married  solely  at  the  command  of  his  father, 
was  wrecked  on  a  voyage  from  Havana  to  Philadelphia." 

"  Had  he  no  children  ?" 

"One,  Cecil,  who,  when  a  mere  boy,  scarcely  thirteen 
years  of  age,  disappeared  suddenly,  and  was  never  heard 
of  afterwards." 
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"  How  long  since,"  said  Raleigh ;  "  how  long  since 
did  he  leave  ?" 

"  About  twelve  or  thirteen  years,"  was  the  reply. 
"  His  father  used  every  exertion  to  discover  him,  but  in 
vain.  At  first,  he  believed  that  he  had  run  off  and  gone 
to  sea, — he  was  always  fond  of  the  water, — but,  years 
elapsing,  and  hearing  nothing  from  him,  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt  was  compelled  to  believe  him  accidentally 
drowned." 

Raleigh  begged  the  lady  to  continue  her  narrative. 

"  It  was  evident  to  me  then,  as  I  am  compelled  to 
believe  now,  that  I  was  but  the  child  of  his  adoption — 
probably  of  some  dear  friend.  I  can  only  thus  account 
for  his  actions  and  his  intense  warmth  of  feeling  toward 
me.  During  my  earlier  years,  he  was  always  gay  and 
pleasant,  frolicking  and  playing  with  me,  and  mingling 
in  my  childish  amusements,  as  though  he  were  himself 
a  child.  But  as  I  gradually  stepped  into  girlhood,  and 
from  thence  to  womanhood,  he  became  more  and  more 
sedate ;  yet,  sometimes,  when  at  my  studies,  by  the 
evening  fireside,  I  would  catch  his  eye  dwelling  upon 
me  with  a  mournful  expression,  as  though  some  painful 
memory  connected  with  myself  was  struggling  at  his 
heart.  He  was,  however,  still  the  same  kindhearted, 
loving  old  man, — always  entering  into  plans  for  my 
amusement,  directing  me  in  my  studies,  conversing  with 
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me  in  my  leisure  hours,  or  reading  to  me  when  engaged 
with  my  needle.  Apparently,  had  I  been  his  own 
daughter,  he  could  not  have  loved  me  more." 

"I  believe  it,  I  believe  it !"  exclaimed  Raleigh;  "  we 
have  ample  evidence  of  that." 

"  It  was  but  a  short  time  since,"  she  continued,  "  that 
he  was  taken  ill.  His  sickness,  too,  was  one  of  very 
short  duration ;  and  the  moment  the  physicians  an- 
nounced the  possibility  of  its  fatal  termination,  he  sent 
for  his  counsel  and  proceeded  to  make  his  will.  This 
was,  I  believe,  regularly  done." 

"  Of  course,  of  course,"  Raleigh  ejaculated. 

"  It  was  after  this  that  he  destroyed  his  papers.  Next 
day  he  died." 

"  Where  are  the  witnesses  to  the  will?"  asked  Raleigh. 

"  There  were  three  of  them,"  replied  Miss  Mordaunt ; 
"  James  Morgan,  Mr.  Mordaunt's  body  servant,  was  un- 
fortunately killed  three  days  after  the  funeral." 

"  And  the  rest  ?" 

"  The  second,  William  Smith,  has  emigrated  to  Illi- 
nois ;  and  the  third,  John  Wilson,  is  in  the  service  of 
Hugh  Mordaunt,  the  brother  of  my  deceased  friend." 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Raleigh,  "  that  is  unfortunate. 
But,  Miss  Mordaunt,  excuse  me,  pray,  what  was  the 
exact  state  of  the  testator's  mind  during  his  sickness  ?" 

"  He  was  very  old,  Mr.  Raleigh,"  replied  the  lady, 
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"  and  at  times  verging  upon  childishness  ;  but,  at  the 
making  of  the  will,  and  at  his  death, — so  far  as  I  could 
judge, — perfectly  sane." 

"  Were  there  any  other  persons  present  at  the  execu- 
tion of  the  will  besides  Mr.  Mordaunt's  counsel  and  the 
witnesses  ?" 

"  None." 

"  When  was  the  will  read  ?" 

"  On  Monday  last.  Do  you  wish  to  hear  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  reading  ?"  inquired  Miss  Mordaunt. 

"  By  all  means,"  was  Raleigh's  reply. 

"  The  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased  were  all 
present  on  the  day  appointed  by  the  counsel,  Mr. 
Winters,  who  produced  and  began  reading  the  instru- 
ment. To  my  surprise,  as  well  as  that  of  every  one 
present,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling  legacies  to 
the  servants,  and  one  to  his  counsel,  I  was  declared  the 
sole  heiress  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased.  On  this  an- 
nouncement, Mr.  Hugh  Mordaunt,  who  had  hurried  post 
from  the  North,  where  he  was  travelling,  rose,  and  in 
a  fit  of  the  most  ungovernable  passion,  called  his  brother 
an  old  fool  and  a  madman,  and,  with  the  most  fearful 
imprecations  against  myself,  declared  his  intention  of 
disputing  the  will ;  calling  me,  at  the  same  time,  an  im- 
postor, and  a  conspirator  against  the  blood  and  friends 
of  Mr.  Mordaunt.     Snatching  his  hat  from  the  table,  he 
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rushed  from  the  room.  The  meeting  broke  up,  and  I 
could  see  that  the  assembly  departed  with  by  no  means 
the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  myself." 

"  That  of  course,"  responded  Raleigh.  "  But  has  he 
yet  attempted  any  thing  toward  carrying  his  threat  into 
execution  ?" 

"  I  received  this  note  to-day,"  was  Miss  Mordaunt's 
answer,  as  she  took  the  following  letter  from  her  reticule, 
and  handed  it  to  Raleigh. 

Miss  Emily  Mordaunt, — 

Mr.  Hugh  Mordaunt  has  applied  to  me  to  commence 
proceedings,  to  test  the  validity  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  Mordaunt.  You  are  the  principal  legatee  of  the 
decedent.  Knowing,  as  you  must,  the  fiagrancy  of  the 
instrument,  you  may,  perhaps,  be  desirous  of  avoiding 
the  publicity  and  exposure  of  a  suit.  Shall  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  immediately  ? 

Yours,  with  great  respect, 

J.  D.  Inkleton, 

Attorney  at  Law. 

"  Quite  modest  that  in  Mr.  Inkleton,"  said  Mr.  Raleigh, 
as  he  laid  the  letter  on  the  table.  "  I  will  let  the  gentle- 
man know  that  I  am  retained  in  the  case,  and  advise 
him  by  all  means  to  proceed  at  once.  Who  was  Mr. 
Mordaunt's  physician  V 
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"  He  had  two,"  was  the  response;  "  Drs.  Davis  and 
Parry." 

"I  will  see  them,"  said  Raleigh,  "and  also  Mr. 
Winters  ;  whom  I  deem  it  necessary  to  associate  with 
me  in  this  matter.  Will  you  endeavour  to  discover  the 
address  of  the  witness  who  has  removed  to  Illinois?  his 
testimony  will  be  very  necessary." 

"  I  will." 

The  circumstances,  so  far  as  Raleigh  had  the  power 
of  judging,  seemed  adverse  to  the  interests  of  his  client. 
He  feared  for  the  result,  yet  he  determined  to  do  his 
utmost.  He  knew  very  well  that  every  possible  advan- 
tage would  be  taken  by  his  opponent,  Mr.  Inkleton,  who, 
no  doubt,  had  the  prospect  of  an  immense  fee  in  per- 
spective. 

"  Miss  Mordaunt,"  said  he,  "  it  is  impossible  to  state 
what  may  be  the  result  of  your  case  ;  but  you  may 
depend  upon  my  warmest  exertions.  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  there  exists  a  probability  of  the  will  being 
set  aside." 

"  Ts  there  ?"  she  exclaimed  ;  and  a  shade  of  care 
passed  over  the  fair  face  of  the  visiter. 

"  There  is  a  probability,"  Raleigh  repeated,  "  but  not 
a  strong  one.  However,  you  can  confide  in  my  efforts 
on  your  behalf.  We  must  endeavour  to  find  the  Illinois 
witness.  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Mordaunt's  servants — all  of 
them  : — at  least  all  who  attended  on  him  in  his  illness. 
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That  I  will  do,  with  your  permission,  at  your  residence. 
In  addition,  I  will  call  on  the  physicians,  and  on  Mr. 
Winters,  and  then  let  you  know  the  result." 

"  Thank  you  !  thank  you  !"  exclaimed  the  lady  ;  "  but, 
Mr.  Raleigh,  there  will  be  some  expenses  attendant  on  all 
this  trouble.  Pray  accept  this."  And  she  placed  a  bank- 
bill  in  his  hands.  It  was  his  first  fee,  and  Raleigh  blushed 
up  to  the  eyes. 

"  I  feel  satisfied,"  continued  the  lady,  "  that  I  may 
repose  with  confidence  in  your  exertions,  and  therefore 
leave  this  matter  in  your  hands." 

"  You  may,"  said  Raleigh,  rising.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  heart  in  those  two  syllables,  "  you  may," — and 
the  lady  felt  it.  Raleigh  attended  her  to  her  carriage, 
and  then  returned  to  his  seat.  His  next  proceeding, 
attorney-like,  was  to  examine  his  fee,  which  proved  to  be 
one  hundred  dollars. 

He  sat  down  and  meditated  on  the  case.  His  opinion  re- 
mained unchanged ;  for  he  felt  satisfied  that  the  nephew, 
through  the  advice  of  his  counsel,  had  secured  every 
card  of  success  before  taking  a  step  in  the  suit.  Miss 
Mordaunt's  position  was,  indeed,  a  delicate  one.  Never- 
theless, Raleigh  was  determined  to  acquaint  Inkleton  that 
the  matter  was  in  his  hands,  and  wrote  him  accordingly. 

The  next  day  he  commenced  making  his  inquiries. 
His  first  visit  was  to  Mr.  Winters,  the  late  attorney  of 
the  testator.     A  fatality  seemed  to  hang  over  the  pros- 
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pects  of  his  client :  Mr.  Winters  was  too  ill  to  be  seen ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  feared  that  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  There,  however,  was  hope.  While  there  is  life 
there  is  always  hope  ! 

This  was  an  untoward  event  for  Miss  Mordaunt. 
Should  Mr.  Winters  die,  with  the  exception  of  the  physi- 
cians, the  whole  evidence  of  Mordaunt's  state  of  mind  at 
the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  will  would  lie  in  the 
hands  of  the  opposite  party  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
it  was  already  prepared  to  suit  the  worst  purposes  of  his 
opponent.  The  physicians  yet  remained.  Raleigh  con- 
sulted them  ;  and  their  statements  left  the  matter  involved 
in  considerable  doubt.  Indeed,  so  conflicting  were  their 
views  upon  the  subject,  that,  should  the  case  arrive  at  an 
issue,  he  would  hesitate  to  examine  them.  Mr.  Winters 
died  ! 

Proceedings  were  commenced  almost  immediately. 
Raleigh  had  already  written  to  Illinois,  but  as  yet  had 
received  no  answer.  It  was  necessary  something  more 
decisive  should  be  done,  and  a  faithful  and  experienced 
officer  was  placed  on  the  track  of  the  missing  witness, 
with  ample  means  and  a  carte  blanche  as  to  his  reward, 
should  he  be  able  to  discover  and  produce  him. 

Raleigh  next  proceeded  to  examine  the  servants  of  Mr. 
Mordaunt.  They,  at  least,  could  be  relied  on.  But 
there  was  yet  another  object  to  be  achieved.  Who  was 
Miss  Mordaunt  ?     The  answer  might  prove  of  vital  im- 
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portance ;  but,  seemingly,  no  clue  remained.  He  felt 
deeply  for  his  client,  knowing  the  almost  certain  result 
of  a  judgment  against  her.  Educated  and  reared  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  that  event  would  reduce  her  to  labour  for 
a  subsistence — to  labour,  when,  from  the  constant  and 
harassing  anxiety  which  preyed  upon  her  spirits,  she 
would  be  least  able  to  encounter  the  terrors  of  her 
position. 

The  officer  returned  from  the  West ;  he  could  not 
discover  the  witness  ;  and  Raleigh  now  knew  the  worst. 
He  awaited  the  day  of  trial  with  intense  anxiety.  In- 
deed, so  much  did  he  suffer  this  important  case  to  occupy 
his  mind,  that  he  grew  quite  haggard.  Miss  Mordaunt, 
too,  was  desponding,  although  her  counsel  used  every 
effort  to  sustain  her  spirits.  The  day  of  trial  was  fixed, 
and  he  hastened  to  prepare  Miss  Mordaunt  for  the  event. 
He  had  usually  found  her  alone  during  his  visits  of 
business  ;  but  on  this  occasion  she  was  tete-a-tete  with 
one  who,  as  he  perceived  at  once,  was  an  intimate  friend, 
if  not  a  lover.  Raleigh  was  somewhat  surprised,  for  he 
recognised  the  stranger  as  one  whom  he  had  recently 
encountered  more  than  once  upon  the  principal  prome- 
nade of  the  city.  The  stranger  was  a  young,  tall,  hand- 
some man,  attired  in  foreign  style,  and  wearing  whiskers, 
mustache,  and  imperial.  His  complexion  was  dark, — 
somewhat  deepened,  perhaps,  by  exposure  to  the  sun, — 
9* 
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and  his  cheeks  were  warm  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  health. 
Miss  Mordaunt  introduced  him  as  Don  Luis  Montranto. 

"  Be  seated,  Mr.  Raleigh,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  you  can 
speak  freely ;  Signor  Montranto  is  acquainted  with  all 
the  circumstances  of  my  case." 

Raleigh  was  more  surprised  than  ever  ;  but,  bowing, 
he  at  once  entered  upon  business.  What  he  had  to 
communicate  was  said  in  a  few  words.  It  was  simply 
that  the  trial  was  fixed  for  that  day  three  weeks. 

"  So  soon  ?"  said  the  lady,  and  glances,  evidently  those 
of  meaning,  passed  between  the  stranger  and  his  client. 

"  Yes,"  was  Raleigh's  reply  ;  "  but,  Miss  Mordaunt,  I 
have  still  something  of  more  importance  to  communicate. 
The  officer  whom  I  despatched  to  Illinois  has  returned, 
and  without  the  missing  witness.  All  his  exertions  were 
fruitless.  I  have  also  been  unable  to  discover  any  clue 
to  the  mystery  which  shrouds  your  birth." 

"  Misfortunes  seem  to  thicken  around  me,  Mr. 
Raleigh,"  replied  the  lady ;  "  but  yet  I  will  not  despair. 
I  put  my  trust  in  God.  He,  at  least,  will  protect  the 
orphan,  and  in  Him  I  confide  :  but,  sir,  tell  me  the 
worst.     What  are  your  hopes   as  to  the  result  of  this 


case  < 


?" 


"  It  depends,"  said  Raleigh,  "  upon  fortune.  No 
exertion  of  mine  will  be  spared  :  indeed,  you  may  rest 
satisfied  that  there  yet  remains  a  probability  of  our  ulti- 
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mate  success.  But,  as  I  have  before  stated,  much  more 
hangs  on  the  testimony  which  the  opposition  will  pro- 
duce. If  what  you  have  stated  is  correct,  they  will  be 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  direct  perjury  ;  to  which, 
indeed,  I  think  they  will  resort.  Their  evidence,  as  has 
been  already  hinted  to  me,  will  be  powerful ;  but  yet  I 
do  not  despair  :  there  is  then  no  reason  that  you  should  ; 
though  it  is  as  well  that  you  should  be  prepared  for  the 
worst." 

Glances  again  passed  between  his  client  and  Don 
Luis  Montranto.  There  was  evidently  some  connexion 
between  them. 

After  a  few  minutes  more  of  conversation,  Raleigh  de- 
parted. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  trial  at  last  arrived,  and 
the  court-room  was  crowded  to  excess ;  for,  the  great 
wealth  and  high  standing  of  the  parties  rendered  the 
result  highly  interesting  to  all  classes  of  the  community. 
It  was  the  first  case  on  the  trial  list.  The  judges  at  last 
arrived  and  took  their  seats ;  the  jury  were  sworn,  and 
Mr.  Inkleton  rose  to  open  the  case  for  the  plaintiff. 

Miss  Mordaunt,  still  attired  in  deep  mourning,  sat  at 
Raleigh's  side,  and,  painful  as  it  was  to  her,  was  the 
object  of  general  attention.  He  could  plainly  perceive 
looks  of  admiration  directed  towards  her  by  many  of  the 
jury,  and  heard,  as  they  did,  the  favourable  murmurs  of 
the  bystanders.      This,  he  hoped,   might  be   turned    to 
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account;  especially  as  the  plaintiff,  who  sat  in  full  view 
of  the  court  and  jury,  was  a  man  of  stout,  ungainly,  and 
even  repulsive  appearance,  with  a  face  upon  whose  bloated 
surface  dissipation  sat  Lord  Paramount. 

Mr.  Inkleton  commenced.  Fixing  his  cold,  gray, 
leaden  eye  on  the  jury,  he  spoke  with  apparent  confi- 
dence, as  though  certain  of  success.  He  said  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  early  life  of  Mr. 
Mordaunt,  and  unveil  mysteries  which,  but  for  the  high- 
handed obstinacy  of  the  defendant,  his  client  would  have 
preferred  to  bury  in  oblivion.     But  of  that  hereafter. 

Raleigh  trembled. 

The  speaker  next  proceeded  to  recount  much  of  what 
we  have  already  related,  and  then  asserted  that  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt had  long  been  insane ;  that  his  proof  on  this  point 
would  be  overwhelming  to  the  defence  ;  that  the  love  and 
affection  which  he  had  shown  for  the  misguided  and 
foolish  girl  who  occupied  before  that  court  and  jury  the 
position  of  defendant,  was  a  feature  of  that  insanity. 
She  was  not  the  relative  of  Mr.  Mordaunt ;  she  held  no 
natural  claim  on  him ;  but  was,  in  fact,  the  daughter, — 
perhaps,  the  illegitimate  daughter — of  a  certain  Mr.  Wal- 
worth, who  had  espoused  a  young  lady  to  whom  Mr. 
Mordaunt  was  at  one  time  passionately  attached.  He 
had  learned  this  too  late  to  make  it  portion  of  the  record, 
but  he  would  now  give  Miss  Walworth  the  full  benefit  of 
the  information. 
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Raleigh  looked  at  his  client ;  she  was  pale,  but  it  was 
the  paleness  of  resolution.  Such  a  glance  as  she  gave 
him  !     It  made  him  iron  ! 

The  counsel  continued.  Upon  the  death  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
worth, who  had  separated  from  her  husband,  and  who 
had  been  supported  for  years  by  Mr.  Mordaunt  (he 
would  not  say  upon  what  conditions ;  he  did  not  wish 
to  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  nor  to  impugn  his 
memory),  the  misguided  man  had  exhibited  an  insane 
partiality  for  this  young  person,  who,  no  doubt,  had 
taken  advantage  of  it  to  inveigle  him  into  the  making  of 
a  will,  the  utter  worthlessness  of  which  they  were  pre- 
pared to  prove.  He  would  now  proceed  to  produce  and 
examine  the  evidence,  and  he  should  rest  his  cause  with 
every  confidence  of  success  on  the  weight  of  that  evi- 
dence upon  the  minds  of  so  able  a  judge  and  so  intelli- 
gent a  jury. 

The  examination  commenced.  The  witnesses  proved 
all  that  he  asserted  ; — that  Mr.  Mordaunt,  for  years,  had 
not  been  exactly  sound  in  mind,  though  he  was  generally 
capable  of  conducting  his  affairs. 

The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  had  been  somewhat 
eccentric,  acting  always  upon  his  own  views  of  things, 
and  taking  every  possible  opportunity  to  show  his  con- 
tempt of  a  world  in  which  he  rarely  moved,  and  which 
he  heartily  despised. 

Step  by  step  Mr.  Inkleton  advanced,  tracing  the  con- 
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nexions  which  had  existed  between  the  deceased  and 
Mrs.  Walworth,  and  giving  it,  despite  of  all  Raleigh's 
efforts, — and  they  were  tremendous, — an  appearance  of 
criminality  which  he  well  knew  the  evidence  would  not 
support  with  justice.  He  concluded  by  offering  the  only 
remaining  witness  to  the  will,  and  one  of  the  attending 
physicians.  The  former  testified  that,  during  the  latter 
portion  of  Mr.  Mordaunt's  illness,  he  had  been  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  delirium,  raving  about  his  lost  son,  calling 
on  the  name  of  his  wife,  and  on  that  of  Mrs.  Walworth 
— especially  the  latter — in  the  most  tender  terms,  and 
insisting  that  his  attorney  should  be  sent  for,  that  he 
might  make  his  will.  Miss  Mordaunt,  too,  was  con- 
stantly in  his  thoughts.  With  the  consent  of  his  phy- 
sician, during  a  slight  remission  of  his  malady,  they 
complied  with  his  wish,  and  the  will  was  made.  After 
its  execution,  and,  indeed,  somewhat  before  its  signing, 
he  relapsed  into  the  same  state  of  frantic  excitement, 
and  so  continued  until  a  few  hours  before  his  death. 

The  only  point  favourable  to  the  defence  that  Raleigh 
elicited  from  this  witness,  was  the  fact  that  Miss  Mor- 
daunt knew  nothing  of  the  making  of  the  will,  nor  of  its 
contents,  until  the  reading  by  Mr.  Mordaunt's  attorney. 

The  witness  had  evidently  been  well  trained.  The 
physician  corroborated  his  entire  testimony,  and  stated 
his  firm  belief  that  the  patient  was  not  of  sound  mind 
at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  instrument ;  to  which, 
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indeed,  he  had  only  consented  as  a  means  of  allaying 
his  great  mental  irritation. 

Raleigh  now  rose  to  open  the  defence.  As  he  did  so, 
he  glanced  at  Miss  Mordaunt.  She  was  very,  very  pale, 
with  an  air  of  hopelessness  on  every  feature  that  at 
once  restored  his  high  determination,  when  almost  in 
despair,  and  gave  force  to  his  eloquent  peroration. 

Raleigh  used  every  exertion  to  discover  some  flaw  in 
the  medical  statement ;  but  in  vain ;  although  it  was,  in 
a  great  measure,  at  variance  with  the  previous  personal 
statement  of  this  physician.  It  was  apparent  that  he 
had  been  bought  over ;  but  that  a  man  of  his  apparent 
position  in  society  should  lend  himself  to  such  a  plot, 
was,  indeed,  a  matter  of  astonishment. 

The  examination  of  his  witnesses  commenced,  and,  as 
fact  after  fact  was  elicited  in  favour  of  the  cause  of  his 
client,  he  could  perceive  strong  marks  of  approbation  on 
the  faces  of  the  jury.  They  were  evidently  with  him. 
None  of  those  whom  he  examined  had  observed  even 
eccentricity  —  much  less  insanity  —  in  the  manner  or 
behaviour  of  Mr.  Mordaunt;  and  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  visit  him  at  all  times.  The  servants  in  the 
family  swore  positively  that  Mr.  Mordaunt  was  sane  up 
even  to  the  hour  of  his  death  ;  and  that  none  of  them 
had  even  heard  a  cry,  an  ejaculation,  or,  indeed,  any 
thing  that  indicated  madness,  during  the  whole  period  of 
his  illness.     It  was  true  that  they  had  not  been  always 
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in  his  room,  but  they  had  entered  frequently,  from  time 
to  time.  Some  one  of  the  number  had  always  remained 
in  waiting  in  the  next  apartment.  They  all  admitted 
that  he  lavished  the  greatest  love  on  "  Miss  Emily,"  but 
there  was  nothing  like  madness  in  that ;  not  a  bit !  They 
all  of  them  loved  her  as  much  as  he  did  !  All  of  his 
most  intimate  friends  repudiated  the  idea  of  any  thing 
like  frenzy  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Walworth,  during  ten 
or  more  years  of  observation.  He  had  taken  her  mar- 
riage to  heart,  it  was  true,  but  time  had  healed  the 
wound.     None  of  them  knew  that  he  supported  her ! 

At  this  point  of  the  case  Raleigh  turned  to  gaze  upon 
the  court.  His  honour  sat,  busily  noting  the  evidence, 
with  features  as  motionless  as  stone.  The  jury,  how- 
ever, were  smiling  and  talking  together ;  and  he  thought 
that  their  faces  evidently  betrayed  a  feeling  for  his  client. 
Miss  Mordaunt  had  partially  recovered  her  calmness, 
though  she  naturally  remained  pale,  pensive,  and  de- 
sponding. Raleigh  leaned  toward  her,  bidding  her  be  of 
good  cheer  :  he  had  hopes — the  strongest  hopes — that 
every  thing  would  go  well.  She  smiled  painfully  and 
incredulously.  He  reassured  her,  and  proceeded,  but 
with  some  timidity,  to  call  his  last  remaining  witness. 
It  was  Dr.  Davis,  the  other  physician  in  attendance 
upon  the  deceased. 

Dr.  Davis  had  attended  Mr.  Mordaunt  in  consultation 
with    Dr.   Parry.     During    none    of  his   visits    had    he 
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observed  any  thing  like  mania,  though  a  slight  aberra- 
tion of  mind  occurred  the  last  half  hour  of  life,  which 
he  regarded  rather  as  a  result  of  pain,  than  any  thing 
resembling  insanity.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  will  until 
after  its  execution.  Dr.  Parry  never  mentioned  the 
subject  of  mania  to  him ;  he  had  said,  however,  that 
Mr.  Mordaunt  was  very  anxious  to  make  his  will,  and 
he  thought  it  better  to  allow  it,  as  he  could  not  survive. 
He  should  have  mentioned  the  fact  of  madness  if  then 
suspected. 

Dr.  Davis  was  cross-examined.  He  had  frequently 
heard  the  deceased  speak  of  his  lost  son ;  always  did  so 
with  great  feeling.  His  expressions,  however,  were 
even  warmer  towards  Miss  Mordaunt.  SJw  seemed  to 
engross  a  larger  portion  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  idea  of 
leaving  her  alone  and  unprotected  was  constantly  on  his 
mind.  There  might  have  been  a  slight  aberration  of 
the  intellect  on  that  point ;  he  didn't  examine  closely  ; 
couldn't  say  that  there  was ;  wouldn't  swear  that  there 
was  ;  and  now  that  he  recalled  the  circumstances, 
wouldn't  swear  that  there  was  not.  Heard  him  once 
say,  that  "  if  Cecil  had  lived,  he  should  have  married 
Emily."  Heard  him  speak  to  himself  of  Mrs.  Wal- 
worth. This  occurred  several  times.  Didn't  know  who 
she  was ;  had  never  heard  of  her.  Dr.  Parry  attended 
Mr.  Mordaunt  more  frequently  than  he  did.  Dr.  Parry 
maintained  a  high  position  in  his  profession ;  he  had  a 
10 
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great  respect  for  him  as  a  physician,  and  would  treat  his 
opinion  with  much  deference.  Here  Raleigh  closed  his 
case,  and  Mr.  Inkleton,  rising,  gave  a  short  summary  of 
the  points  upon  which  he  should  rely  for  a  verdict. 
Then  came  the  final  speech  of  Raleigh.  It  was  a 
brilliant  effort, — feeling,  logical,  and  eloquent.  He  left 
no  point  untouched.  He  placed  the  distinctions  as  to 
the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  evidence,  on  both  sides, 
forcibly  before  the  jury ;  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  principal  witness  present  at  the  execution  of  the 
will  was  even  then, — at  the  very  time  of  the  trial, — in  the 
service  of  the  plaintiff;  hinted  the  possibility  of  bribery, 
and  even  impugned,  on  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Davis,  the 
statements  of  Dr.  Parry.  In  short,  he  did  all  that  man 
could  do  to  render  service  to  the  cause  of  his  client,  and 
sat  down  in  the  midst  of  long  and  loud  applause  from 
the  bystanders.  The  judge  hammered  on  the  bench, — 
the  crier  vociferated  "Order!"  —  but  some  minutes 
elapsed  before  quiet  could  be  restored  in  the  court-room. 
Raleigh  glanced  around  triumphantly,  for  he  felt  that 
in  this,  his  first  case,  he  had  achieved  a  reputation. 
Miss  Mordaunt,  too,  appeared  like  another  being ;  there 
was  a  flush  of  colour  on  her  cheek,  when,  as  he  bent 
toward  her,  she  thanked  him  for  his  zeal.  The  jury, 
too,  seemed  pleased,  and  he  felt  more  than  half  satisfied 
that  the  day  was  his  own.  A  happy  man,  that  hour, 
was  Roland  Raleigh  ! 
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Mr.  Inkleton  then  commenced  summing  up.  Very- 
cool  and  dispassionate  was  his  manner.  He  admired  * 
he  said,  the  burst  of  eloquence  which  had  fallen  from 
the  lips  of  his  young  legal  brother,— eloquence  which 
stamped  him  as  possessing  abilities  of  the  highest  order, 
— still  more,  he  admired  the  zeal  which  he  had  dis- 
played, and  only  lamented  that  he  had  given  it  to  so  bad 
a  cause.  He  doubted,  too,  whether  eloquence  would 
controvert  fact.  He  was  sure  it  would  not,  and  more 
especially  not  with  so  reasoning,  so  sensible  a  jury  as 
that  he  had  the  honour, — he  felt  it  to  be  an  honour, — to 
address.  As  he  proceeded  in  his  usual  sarcastic,  shrewd, 
and  practical  manner,  his  antagonist  sat  listening,  mo- 
tionless as  a  marble  statue. 

He  had  gone  over  but  a  small  portion  of  the  evidence, 
when  a  note  was  handed  to  Raleigh,  by  the  crier.  It 
was  marked  "  in  haste."  He  tore  it  open,  and  without 
taking  his  hat,  immediately  left  the  court-room.  It  con- 
tained a  request  to  see  him  on  the  instant  in  the  lobby. 
Making  his  way  with  some  difficulty  through  the  crowd, 
he  stood,  at  last,  in  the  vestibule.  How  great  was  his 
surprise  when  he  found  himself  accosted  by  Don  Luis 
Montranto !  For  almost  a  minute  he  did  not  recognise 
him.  His  long,  flowing  hair  had  been  cut  off;  his 
whiskers  were  gone,  and  his  mustachios  and  imperial 
had  likewise  disappeared.  The  boyishness  of  his  look 
served  as  a  disguise. 
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"  I  sent  for  you,  Mr.  Raleigh,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  You  sent  for  me  !"  echoed  the  other,  in  a  tone  of 

surprise,  "  why,  the  note  is  signed " 

"  No  matter,"  abruptly  interrupted  the  stranger  ;  and, 
pointing  to  the  signature,  hastily  added,  "  that  is  my 
name." 

"  Thank  God  !  thank  God  !"  said  Raleigh  ;t "  have  you 
the  witnesses  with  you  ?" 

"  Here  is  the  list,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  they  are  all 
in  the  court-room." 

"  That  is  well ;  let  us  go  in,"  returned  the  counsel  ; 
and  they  entered, — Montranto  enveloping  his  face  in  the 
folds  of  his  mantle. 

Mr.  Inkleton  was  concluding  his  speech,  and,  in  a  few 
minutes  took  his  seat.  Raleigh  looked  upon  the  jury, 
but  now  with  different  feelings.  A  smile  which  he 
vainly  endeavoured  to  suppress  was  twitching  and  turn- 
ing the  corners  of  his  lips,  until  at  last  it  struggled  into 
being. 

The  judge  was  just  about  to  commence  his  charge. 
"  May  it  please  your  honour,"  said  Raleigh,  rising, 
"  I  have  a  communication  to  make  to  the  court,  which 
will  alter  the  whole  state  of  affairs  in  this  case.  Nay, 
don't  interrupt  me,  Mr.  Inkleton,"  he  continued,  turning 
toward  that  gentleman,  who  was  in  the  act  of  rising, 
"  you  will  not  object.  We  admit  the  worthlessness  of 
the  will .'" 
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"Admit  the  invalidity  of  the  will!"  exclaimed 
Inftleton. 

"Admit  the  invalidity  of  the  will  !"  echoed  the 
judge,  laying  down  his  pen  and  taking  off  his  spectacles  ; 
"  and  for  what  ?"  he  inquired  ;  while  disapprobatory 
murmurs  arose  from  every  one  around. 

Miss  Mordaunt  seemed  appalled ;  but  a  glance  from 
Raleigh's  eye,  and  a  look  at  his  smiling  face,  re-assured 
her,  and  she  sank  back  on  the  seat  from  which  she  had 
partially  risen. 

"  We  admit  the  worthlessness  of  the  will,"  Raleigh 
firmly  repeated.  "  I  do  this  not  only  by  the  consent  of 
my  client,  but  by  that  of  her  affianced  husband,  the  son 
and  direct  heir  of  the  testator.  By  that  of  Mr.  Cecil 
Mordaunt  /" 

Miss  Mordaunt  was  thunderstruck — Hugh  Mordaunt 
seemed  paralysed.  In  an  instant  the  crowd  comprehended 
the  turn  of  affairs,  and  the  room  trembled  with  peal  after 
peal  of  applause.  The  judge  rose  from  the  bench,  the 
jury  started  up  in  their  box ;  and  Mr.  Tnkleton  stood 
gazing  at  Raleigh,  stupified  with  astonishment;  the 
course  of  justice  seemed,  for  a  time,  suspended. 

"  Your  honour  will  perceive,"  continued  Raleigh,  "  the 
uselessness  of  occupying  the  time  of  the  court  any  longer 
with  this  suit.  Mr.  Cecil  Mordaunt  is  in  court ;  and  were 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  even  in  favour  of  Mr.  Hugh  Mor- 
daunt, he  could  never  possess  the  property." 
10* 
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"  Produce  him  ! — produce  him  !"  said  Mr.  Inkleton—- 
his  pale,  sardonic  countenance  actually  quivering  with 
surprise. 

"  He  is  here ;"  said  Don  Luis  Montranto,  quietly 
throwing  off  his  mantle  and  advancing  before  the  court. 

Emily  Mordaunt  rose — sprang  forward,  and  fell  faint- 
ing in  his  arms. 

"  Water  !  water  !"  shouted  Raleigh,  "  Miss  Mordaunt 
has  fainted !" 

Never  before  was  witnessed  such  a  scene  of  hubbub 
and  confusion  in  a  court-room.  All  order  was  at  once 
at  an  end.  The  judge  leaned  forward  and  gazed 
anxiously  upon  the  face  of  the  heir,  while  one  or  two  of 
the  jury  regarded  him  with  the  closest  scrutiny  as  he 
stood  tenderly  supporting  the  now  reviving  form  of  Miss 
Mordaunt.  In  a  short  time  all  was  again  at  peace,  and 
the  spectators,  after  a  few  words  of  reprimand  from  the 
judge,  resumed  their  anxious  and  expectant  silence. 

"  May  it  please  your  honour,"  said  Tnkleton,  rising, 
after  quiet  was  restored,  "if  there  are  any  present  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  person  calling  himself  Cecil 
Mordaunt,  we  have  no  more  to  say." 

"  We  have  fifty  witnesses  to  that  fact  in  court,"  said 
Raleigh.  "  Crier,"  he  continued,  giving  that  functionary, 
at  the  same  time,  the  list,  "  call  these  gentlemen." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Inkleton,  who  had  been  con- 
versing with  his  client,  "  we  admit  it, — Mr.  Hugh  Mor- 
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daunt  recognises  his  nephew.  Mr.  Raleigh,  shall  we 
withdraw  a  juror  ?" 

Raleigh  signified  his  assent,  and  the  trial  terminated, 
leaving  only  Mr.  Inkleton  and  Mr.  Hugh  Mordaunt  dis- 
satisfied with  the  result.  Making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 
however,  the  latter  was  profuse  in  his  congratulations  to 
his  new-found  nephew,  and  the  various  parties  to  the 
suit  returned  to  their  several  homes. 

Cecil  Mordaunt's  story  narrated,  as  he  sat  that  evening 
between  Miss  Walworth  and  her  counsel,  was  a  short  one. 
He  had  run  away,  as  had  been  supposed,  and  had  shipped 
on  board  a  vessel  bound  for  China.  From  there  he  sailed 
to  England,  and  from  thence  to  Russia.  At  last  his 
wanderings  led  him  to  Spanish  America,  where,  having 
accidentally  saved  the  life  of  a  Spanish  gentleman,  Don 
Luis  Montranto,  he  became,  at  his  request,  an  inmate  of 
his  household.  Cecil  had  repeatedly  written  to  his  father, 
but  the  letters  never  reached  their  destination.  Montranto 
died,  leaving  to  Cecil  the  bulk  of  his  fortune ;  and  he, 
having  now  no  ties  to  retain  him  in  a  foreign  land,  con- 
cluded to  turn  his  effects  into  specie  and  return  to  the 
United  States  under  the  assumed  name  of  his  deceased 
friend. 

Upon  his  arrival,  Cecil  became  acquainted  with  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  matrimonial  arrangements  of  the 
family,  and  the  suit  instituted  against  Miss  Mordaunt  for 
the    recovery  of  the   estate.     The  romance  natural  to 
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youth  induced  him  to  preserve  his  fictitious^  title,  and, 
seeking  the  acquaintance  of  Miss  Mordaunt  under  that 
disguise,  he  wooed  and  won  her.  Emily  had  promised 
him  her  hand,  as  Signor  Montranto,  if  the  suit  should 
terminate  in  her  favour;  but  he  had  armed  himself 
against  a  different  result  in  case  it  should  occur.  He 
had  been  in  court  throughout  the  trial,  and  having  heard 
the  evidence,  foreseeing  the  threatened  issue,  he  deter- 
mined to  arrest  the  painful  struggle  by  a  full  disclosure, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  romantic  plot  ;  for  his  design 
had  been  to  seem  the  recipient  of  a  fortune,  where  he 
was,  in  reality,  the  donor. 
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THE    STUDENT. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF   "  THE  FIRE-DOOMED." 

Many  of  the  most  serious  evils  of  life  result,  it  may- 
be feared,  from  the  unintentional  carelessness  of  those 
whom  age,  fortune,  and  merit  has  secured  in  stations  of 
professional  command,  in  forming  hasty  judgments  upon 
those  whom  Providence  has  placed  in  a  subordinate 
position. 

This  reflection  is  forced  upon  me  by  the  recollection  of 
a  scene  witnessed  in  early  life,  that  cannot  be  forgotten, 
and  I  give  the  picture  to  the  world,  surrounded  with  as 
thin  a  veil  of  fiction  as  will  suffice  to  shield  the  living 
actors  in  the  drama,  and  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

We  were  jovial,  frolicsome  boys — we  members  of  the 
"  Quiz," — in  our  Jiot  youth,  when  James  Monroe  held 
sway.  Yet  deem  not  that  we  were  deficient  in  that 
sober  application  during  hours  of  study,  which  becomes 
the  future  guardians  of  the  health  and  peace  of  families ! 
Among  our  little  group  there  was  no  lack  of  industry; 
each  of  our  number,  according  to  the  custom  of  medical 
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"  Quizes,"  from  time  immemorial,  personified  a  learned 
professor,  and,  in  turn,  subjected  his  colleagues  to  exa- 
minations far  more  rigorous  than  those  of  the  much- 
dreaded  "  green-room." 

Long  before  the  period  of  that  final  trial,  which  was 
destined  to  usher  us  upon  the  broad  theatre  of  profes- 
sional life, — plumed  with  honours  and  armed  with  deadly 
weapons  for  the  preservation  of  life, — or,  to  condemn 
us  to  that  descensus  Averni,  the  resource  of  the  neglect- 
ful and  incompetent,  called  "  the  back  stairs,"  we  had 
mutually  persuaded  ourselves  that  in  an  honest  con- 
test for  superiority  of  intelligence  and  profundity  of 
learning,  our  venerable  teachers  would  assuredly  be 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  our  far  greater  skill.  I  have 
said  that  we  had  mutually  persuaded  ourselves, — but,  in 
fact,  there  was  one  amongst  us  who  had  arrived  at  this 
conclusion  without  the  slightest  assistance  from  his  asso- 
ciates, and,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  this  was  the  only 
member  of  the  circle  who  failed  to  impress  the  same 
conviction  upon  others.  Candour,  indeed,  required  the 
confession  that  Wilson  was  naturally  dull,  but  he 
founded  his  self-esteem  upon  the  consciousness  of  un- 
wearied effort,  and  an  unyielding  faith  in  the  truth  of 
that  phrase  in  the  American  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, which  proclaims  that  "  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal.'1''  He  knew  that  his  colleagues  were  well  pre- 
pared, and,  certainly,  the  soil  of  his  own  genius   had 
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been  as  diligently  tilled  as  theirs ;  then  how  could  he  be 
deficient  ?  The  sequitur  was  unexceptionable.  Yet, 
from  some  inexplicable  cause,  this  young  gentleman  was 
troubled  with  a  singular  incapacity  for  remembering  the 
names  and  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  human 
body.  The  tools  with  which  he  was  to  operate  ap- 
peared to  be  sufficiently  familiar,  but  he  could  never  be 
brought  to  comprehend  the  machine  which  they  were 
designed  to  move.  In  other  words,  he  was  grossly 
ignorant  of  that  fundamental  branch  of  medical  know- 
ledge, without  which  all  other  acquirements  are  utterly 
nugatory — human  anatomy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Charles  Lambert, — the  favourite 
of  the  class, — was  a  young  man  of  no  ordinary  abilities. 
During  the  three  years  of  his  preliminary  studies,  he 
had  been  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit,  not  only  of  theo- 
retical, but  of  practical  knowledge.  No  man  of  his  age 
had  devoted  more  time  to  actual  observation  at  the  bed- 
side, and  no  member  of  the  class  could  pretend  to  rival 
him  in  the  accuracy  and  depth  of  his  anatomical  acquire- 
ments ;  but  he  laboured  under  one  serious  disadvantage 
in  this  bustling,  driving,  and  intriguing  world.  He  was 
— modest ! 

Charles  was  an  orphan,  from  the  interior  of  the  State, 
where  his  connexions  and  guardian  had  compelled  him 
to  pursue  an  agricultural  life,  entirely  against  his  in- 
clination.    This  course  had  been  insisted  upon  with  a 
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pertinacity  altogether  unusual  in  America,  where  even 
parental  authority  scarce  ever  restrains  the  free  choice 
of  a  profession  ;  and  it  had  the  effect  of  weaning  the 
young  man  from  all  attachment  to  those  whom  he  consi- 
dered as  the  oppressors  of  his  childhood.  On  arriving 
at  his  majority,  he  instantly  demanded  possession  of  his 
comfortable  little  property, — sold  one  of  his  farms  and 
leased  another,  let  out  two  houses  in  a  neighbouring 
country  town,  and  flew  to  Philadelphia,  to  commence 
the  study  of  medicine,  at  the  very  age  when  so  many 
members  of  our  precocious  classes  have  just  completed 
their  course. 

Charles  was  occasionally  absent  in  mind,  had  a  some- 
what unusual  fondness  for  the  moon  and  stars,  and 
would  frequently  beguile  the  most  serious  study  or  the 
most  revolting  duties  of  his  profession,  with  snatches  of 
beautiful  ditties,  breathing  of  love  and  hopelessness, 
which  he  delivered  in  a  voice  exquisitely  clear,  but  ex- 
treme in  pathos  and  trembling  with  sensibility.  Some- 
times these  tones  drew  involuntary  tears  from  his 
hearers,  and,  at  others,  excited  inexpressible  amusement, 
from  the  sharp,  harsh  contrast  between  the  actual  cor- 
poreal condition  of  the  singer, — scalpel  in  hand,  over  the 
par  vagum,  or  sympathetic  nerve — and  the  ideas  strange- 
ly suggested  to  his  mind  thereby — his  spiritual  wander- 
ings, deep  in  the  forest,  far  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  halls  of 
village  mirth,  amid 
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"  Light  and  pleasant  laughter, 
From  snowy-breasted  girls." 

There  was  a  legitimate  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
these  peculiarities  of  our  anatomical  examiner,  but,  as 
he  was  never  absent  from  the  post  of  duty,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  winter  courses  of  lectures,  we  con- 
cluded that  he  had  escaped  that  greatest  of  all  dangers 
to  the  prospects  of  a  student — an  attachment  before 
graduating.  His  love,  which  was  sufficiently  ardent 
and  poetical,  we  supposed  to  be  poured  forth  only  at 
the  shrine  of  some  ideal  creature  of  the  brain. 

At  length  the  time  of  final  examination  drew  near  at 
hand,  and  each  member  of  the  club  became  engaged 
with  his  peculiar  preparations.  Wilson  and  Lambert 
were  ticketed  to  succeed  each  other  on  the  same  day  in 
their  appearance  before  the  redoubtable  board  of  pro- 
fessors. To  say  that  any  of  us  were  positively  fearful 
of  the  result,  would  be  unwarrantable  ;  for  we  were  well 
aware  of  the  trifling  character  of  the  examinations  then 
usually  made  into  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
medical  honours ;  yet  there  is  always  an  increase  of 
nervous  excitability  and  a  shade  of  anxiety  about  the 
man  who  feels  himself  verging  upon  any  of  the  grand 
climacteric  moments  in  the  progress  of  social  existence, 
however  great  may  be  the  extent  of  his  self-confidence ; 
and, — though  younger  in  years  than  Charles,  yet  having 
11 
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had  much  more  experience  in  life,  from  having  been 
charged  with  public  medical  trusts,  long  before  arriving 
at  my  majority, — I  ventured  to  advise  our  hero  to  guard 
carefully  against  the  embarrassing  effects  of  that  gentle 
diffidence  of  feeling,  which,  however  it  may  increase  the 
amiability  of  a  man,  usually  enhances  this  feminine  virtue 
at  the  expense  of  masculine  availability.  With  these  cau- 
tions, I  dismissed  all  thought  of  him,  in  order  to  devote 
myself  more  exclusively  to  the  preparations  for  my  own 
trial,  which  was  fixed  for  a  period  a  few  days  later. 
The  rejection  of  Wilson  would  have  been  a  matter  of  no 
surprise  or  feeling  to  any  member  of  the  class, — except 
himself, — but  that  Charles  Lambert  should  be  in  danger, 
was  an  idea  not  to  be  entertained  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  proper  imagination.  He  was  pre-eminently  the 
accomplished  candidate  of  the  year. 

Well  !  The  morning  of  his  examination  came  and 
passed  ;  and,  happening  to  remember  the  circumstance 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  I  strolled  to  his  resi- 
dence and  sought  his  room,  to  congratulate  him  upon  his 
success.  He  was  sitting  at  his  table  in  the  elegant  full- 
dress  with  which  he  had  chosen  to  dignify  this  great 
occasion ;  his  head  leaning  upon  his  left  hand,  and  a 
pen  suspended  in  his  right.  A  half-written  letter  lay 
before  him,  and  he  seemed  buried  in  profound  revery. 

Stepping  lightly  into  the  apartment,  I  said,  in  a  cheer- 
ful  voice,    "  Charles,   permit   me   to   congratulate   the 
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medical  profession  upon  the  accession  of  so  learned  a 
brother !" 

No  answer  was  returned. 

I  drew  near,  and  thrice  repeated  his  name.  He  was 
cataleptic !  The  scene  told  its  own  sad  story ; — but 
inured  as  I  then  was,  even  when  little  more  than  a  boy, 
to  madness,  misery,  and  death,  in  almost  every  form,  as 
witnessed  during  five  long  years  of  residence  in  a  vast 
hospital,  neither  the  excess  of  bodily  pain,  nor  the 
ecstasy  of  mental  suffering  could  well  deprive  me  of 
cool  self-possession.  I  alarmed  no  one — called  for  no 
assistance,  but  calmly  read  the  history  written  upon 
surrounding  things. 

A  small  cabinet  stood  open  before  him, — several  of  its 
secret  drawers  ajar, — papers,  with  seals  appended,  and 
files  of  letters  were  scattered  round,  some  upon  the 
table,  some  upon  the  floor !  His  face  had  the  stony  hue 
of  yellow  marble,  and  its  stillness  too !  On  the  sheet 
before  him,  three  tear-drops  might  be  traced,  but  they 
had  each  imbibed  a  portion  of  the  recent  ink,  and  now 
formed  large,  unsightly,  blackened  clouds,  confusing  and 
distorting  many  of  the  characters.  These  drops  could 
not  have  fallen  recently  !  Beside  the  letter  stood  a  one- 
ounce  vial ; — it  contained  a  dark-coloured  fluid,  and, 
upon  the  remnant  of  a  label  adhering  to  its  side,  two- 
thirds  of  a  large  printed  L,  and  half  a  script-hand  P, 
could  still  be  traced.     This  I  placed  quietly  within  an 
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inner  pocket.  I  knew  that,  after  the  unwise  custom  too 
common  among  students,  he  kept  a  brace  of  pistols 
always  suspended  in  his  wardrobe.  This  I  observed 
was  closed. 

Walking  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  I  closed  and 
locked  it ;  and  returning,  laid  my  hand  upon  the  shoulder 
of  the  unfortunate  young  man.  In  these  excessive  con- 
centrations of  the  vital  forces  produced  within  the  brain 
by  deep  emotions,  the  sudden,  and  sometimes  repeated 
revulsions  which  follow  the  return  of  consciousness  too 
promptly  brought  about,  are  often  quite  as  dangerous  as 
the  stony  calm  which  marks  their  access.  It  was  here 
desirable  to  rouse  attention  by  the  gentlest  means,  if 
indeed  it  should  prove  possible  in  any  manner. 

His  name  was  called  aloud  repeatedly,  without  effect — 
his  hand  was  seized — but  such  was  its  rigidity  that  the 
figure  might  have  been  overturned  before  the  elbow 
would  have  yielded  to  the  force : — Not  more  complete  is 
the  mysterious  catalepsy  of  the  mesmeric  subject.  I 
gently  drew  towards  me  the  unfinished  letter  upon  which 
he  had  been  weeping : — on  the  instant  that  the  motion 
was  perceived,  Charles  sprang  open  armed  upon  me 
like  a  tiger — his  face  swollen  with  rage,  and  his  eyes 
flashing  with  madness.  I  adroitly  leaped  within  his 
guard,  and  embracing  his  person,  found  myself  support- 
ing the  powerless,  unnerved  body  of  a  patient  in  a  swoon. 

Replacing  him  quietly  in  his  chair,  and  feeling  that  it 
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would  be  a  sacrilege  against  the  sanctity  of  his  wo,  and 
the  privacy  of  his  affections,  to  bring  the  common  eye 
of  vulgar  courtesy  upon  his  sufferings,  I  quietly  awaited 
his  return  to  reason, — well  knowing  that  the  crisis  had 
passed,  and  that  life  was  safe,  whatever  might  be  the 
effect  on  reason. 

Gradually  recovering  himself,  in  a  few  minutes  he 
recognised  my  presence,  and  pronounced  my  name. 

The  childlike  sadness  of  despair  was  on  his  features, 
but  Heaven  be  praised ! — not  idiotcy  !  He  raised  his 
head,  looked  round  for  the  vial,  gave  me  one  glance  of 
fearful  inquiry,  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Boy  of  a  feeble  purpose !"  I  exclaimed,  "  what 
means  this  madness  ?  How  can  you  expect  to  brave  the 
encounters  of  a  life  of  warfare  if  thus  crushed  down 
before  the  first  disaster,  and  that  an  accident  that  needs 
but  explanation  to  secure  you  justice  ?  Rouse  up  !  1  am 
your  junior,  Charles ! — But  all  the  honours  of  all  the 
colleges  that  ever  issued  parchment  would  fail  to  sink 
me  down  below  the  level  of  my  self-respect !" 

"  Ah, — you  know  not ! — you  know  not  all  that  hangs 
on  this  disaster,"  sighed  forth  the  wretched  student.  "  I 
am  a  ruined  man ! — disgraced,  degraded,  utterly  de- 
stroyed !" 

"  Tell  me  not,"  said  I,  "  of  the  destruction  of  any 
living  man  by  one  misfortune !  Much  less  of  such  a 
11* 
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man  as  you.  I  know  your  high  abilities,  and  all  the 
class  endorse  them.  Your  rejection  can  not  have  followed 
any  thing  but  your  own  absurd  timidity,  or  the  most 
marked  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  professors.  The 
wrong  must  be  set  right.    To  which  do  you  attribute  it  ?" 

"  In  part,  perhaps  to  both.  I  was  embarrassed  in  the 
saddest  manner ;  but  had  the  merest  justice  been  dis- 
played, I  should  not  now  be  here,  a  wreck — a  burden 
on  the  earth.  Oh  !  Mary  !  Mary  !  I  little  thought  that  I 
should  live  to  picture  the  curl  of  scorn  upon  your  lip  when 
they  shall  name  as  your  intended,  the  rejected  student ! 
the  man  whose  intellect  could  not  acquire  what  hundreds 
of  mere  idle  boys  are  annually  receiving !  I  never  shall 
look  upon  your  face  again  ;  but  I  see  it  now, — the  word 
contempt  written  on  every  feature.  I  am  a  lost  and 
ruined  man.  Friends, — prospects, — love  !  All  gone  ! 
All  gone !" 

It  would  be  more  painful  than  profitable  to  describe  at 
length  the  scene  and  conversation  that  passed  in  that 
lonely  chamber  during  the  evening  and  the  night. 

I  did  not  dare  to  leave  him  until  the  succeeding  day, 
so  deep  was  his  despair,  and  so  thorough  my  own  expe- 
rience of  the  almost  impossible  nature  of  attempts  to 
check  the  progress  of  suicidal  monomania.  Though 
calm  at  times,  who  was  to  answer  for  the  effects  of 
silence  and  desertion  on  Charles  Lambert's  mind,  borne 
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down  as  it  was  by  mortified  ambition,  the  dread  of  the 
world's  rude  laugh,  but  more — infinitely  more — by  the 
deep  wound  of  the  master  passion  of  youth  1  During  the 
afternoon  I  drew  from  him  the  principal  points  in  the 
history  of  his  misfortune,  and  will  give  them  in  the  form 
of  a  simple  narrative,  unburdened  with  the  volume  of  the 
conversational  style. 

It  appears  that  Charles  had  been  long  attached  to  a 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  leading  lawyer  in  a 
neighbouring  country  town,  who  had  become  possessed 
of  a  large  estate  by  the  judicious  investment  of  the 
savings  of  practice,  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the 
manufacture  of  iron. 

This  attachment  had  ripened  into  a  solemn  engage- 
ment  upon  the  part  of  the  young  people,  somewhat  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  parents  of  the  lady,  who 
doubted  the  stability  of  a  young  person,  who  had  always 
neglected  the  duties  of  that  distasteful  occupation  for 
which  his  friends  had  originally  designed  him.  Their 
consent  was  won,  however,  upon  condition  that  his  dili- 
gence and  success  in  his  new  pursuit  should  give  evi- 
dence of  ability  and  steadiness  of  purpose.  For  two 
long  years  he  had  been  separated  from  the  object  of  his 
affections  by  the  stern  decree  of  her  father,  who  would 
not  permit  that  the  blandishments  of  love  should  inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  those  studies,  which,  as  he  well 
knew,  were  indispensably  necessary  to  render  his  future 
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son-in-law  a  safe  and  able  protector  to  his  daughter  and 
her  children. 

These  sad  restraints  of  prudence  were  just  on  the 

verge  of  being  removed  for  ever ;  and  Mary had 

been  permitted  to  visit  the  city,  under  the  charge  of  her 
mother's  sister,  to  be  upon  the  spot  to  receive  the  young 
graduate  in  the  first  blush  of  his  new-won  honours. 
These  ladies  were  now  at  the  Hotel ;  but,  for- 
tunately, the  desire  to  create  a  surprise,  had  induced 
Charles  to  deceive  them  as  to  the  time  of  examination, 
by  inducing  them  to  expect  its  occurrence  at  a  period 
three  days  later.  Thus  they  were  spared  the  misery  of 
immediate  consciousness  of  the  disaster,  and  the  danger 
of  some  act  of  rashness,  which  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  life  or  reason  of  their  friend. 

The  history  of  the  examination  is  soon  told.  As 
Charles  was  ascending  by  the  back  stairs  to  the  green- 
room, according  to  the  customs  of  that  day,  he  was  met 
by  Wilson,  in  the  act  of  descending,  whose  exit,  had 
he  been  successful,  would  have  been  made  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  Fluttered  and  agitated,  Charles  cried  out, 
in  great  alarm,  "  Why,  Wilson  !  what  has  caused 
your  rejection  ?" 

"  Indeed,"  replied  the  unfortunate,  "  I  cannot  say  !  I 
am  sure  that  I  answered  all  the  professors  extremely 
well ;  but  Dr. behaved  in  the  most  singular  man- 
ner, and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  his  influence  must 
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have  rejected  me.  He  asked  only  one  question.  He 
said  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  ; — but  then  he  immedi- 
ately walked  away  !" 

"  What  was  the  question  ?"  hastily  inquired  the  trem- 
bling Charles. 

"  '  Where  is  the  heart  situated  V  " 

"  And  the  answer  V 

"  '  In  the  abdomen  !'     Nothing  could  be  plainer  !" 

At  any  other  moment  the  effect  of  this  grave  an- 
nouncement that  the  emotions  of  the  candidate  were 
concentrated  in  his  digestive  apparatus,  would  have  been 
received  with  shouts  of  laughter,  but  Hope  and  Love, 
with  poor  Charles,  were  hanging  on  the  issue  of  the 
next  half  hour.  Fear  seized  upon  his  soul — Hearts  and 
abdomens  seemed  crowding  into  his  brain — Hearts  and 
abdomens  skimmed  along  the  walls  and  came  bounding 
down  the  steps — The  air  was  thick  to  suffocation  with 
hearts  and  abdomens  !  He  rushed  into  the  green-room, 
and  confronted  the  tall,  stately,  statue-like  figure  of  a 
professor, — grave,  bland  in  manner,  but  cold  as  Justice, — 
passionless  as  an  incarnation  of  the  abstract  right!  With 
a  profound  and  courteous  bow,  in  which  dignity  seemed 
to  rise  by  bending,  this  figure  addressed  the  trembling 
candidate. 

"  Where  is  the  heart  situated,  sir  ?" 

"  In  the  abdomen  !" 
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"  I  am  perfectly  satisfied !"  said  the  figure,  and  the 
bow  was  deeper  and  more  courteous  than  before. 

A  moment  was  sufficient  for  the  recovery  of  recol- 
lection ;  the  phantasmagoria  disappeared,  and  Charles 
Lambert  stood  forth  again  in  real  character  as  the 
accomplished  scholar  and  the  well-read  student.  The 
very  memory  of  his  absurd  commencement  passed  away 
as  the  other  professors  drew  from  him  the  amplest  proof 
of  an  extensive  knowledge  of  their  several  branches. 
But  the  fatal  ballot  came,  and  the  student  was  rejected. 
The  professor  of  anatomy  had  declared  him  utterly 
ignorant  of  that  corner-stone  of  medical  science. 

After  a  night  of  sleepless  watching  by  the  bedside  of 
my  friend,  for  the  exhaustion  of  passion  had  compelled 
him  to  retire,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  his  burning 
eyelids  close  for  nearly  an  hour  on  the  gray  morning 
light.  The  tears,  too,  stole  out  and  ran  down  to  the 
pillow  as  his  fitful  slumbers  were  half-broken  by  murmurs 
and  by  dreams.  This  was  well !  I  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  loosen  the  screws  of  the  hasp  on  which  de- 
pended the  fastening  of  the  door — so  that  it  could  be 
easily  forced  from  without  should  occasion  require  the 
effort — for  where  the  suicidal  mania  is  impending,  no 
measure  of  precaution  can  be  spared. 

He  woke  with  the  feeble  mind  of  childhood — seeming 
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resigned  and  calm,  but  how  dreadfully  calm  !  I  found 
an  early  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the  folly  of  con- 
sidering the  decision  of  his  case  as  final,  under  circum- 
stances of  such  obvious  wrong  or  error — the  impossi- 
bility that  men  of  honour  would  consent  to  perpetrate 
another  greater  wrong  by  refusing  a  re-examination  on  a 
statement  of  the  case — the  indignation  of  the  public  on 
the  exposure  of  such  proceedings,  were  they  publicly 
discussed,  and  the  amenability  of  even  powerful  institu- 
tions to  that  dangerous,  but  all-controlling  court  of  last 
appeal — the  high-toned  character  and  proverbial  justice 
of  the  grave  professor,  and  the  stern  rein  of  conscien- 
tiousness by  which  he  regulated  every  action  of  his  life. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain !     The  only  answer  was — 

"  Ah,  I  know  them  well !  They  will  not  bend  their 
pride  for  me." 

I  strove  to  raise  his  hope  upon  the  subject  nearest  to 
his  heart.  I  spoke  of  the  undying  character  of  feminine 
attachment — the  prudence  of  the  father,  and  the  certainty 
that  the  same  prudence  which  had  been  applied  in  pro- 
tecting his  daughter  against  the  misfortune  of  becoming 
linked  to  a  man  of  uncertain  and  wavering  purpose, 
would  prevent  him  from  sacrificing  the  happiness  of  that 
daughter,  merely  because  a  gross  injustice  had  been 
inflicted  upon  the  object  of  her  affections.  He  looked  up 
in  my  face  with  a  hopelessness  that  sickened  the  heart 
as  he  replied, 
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"  She  will  despise  me  as  an  imbecile,  and  I  should 
almost  despise  her,  if  she  did  not.  Why  should  a  man 
be  charged  with  the  happiness  of  a  woman,  when  he 
cannot  retain  his  reason  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow- 
man  !" 

As  the  morning  advanced,  Charles  displayed  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  relapse  into  the  more  dangerous 
condition  of  the  previous  day.  His  glance  became  rest- 
less and  wandering — his  tone  impatient  and  tremulous. 
I  frequently  detected  his  eye  resting  with  peculiar  and 
half- savage  import  upon  the  closed  door  of  the  ward- 
robe. His  colour  began  to  increase,  and  his  muscular 
strength  rapidly  improved.  He  rose  and  dressed  himself 
with  scrupulous  care. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  became  necessary 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  to  this  victim  of  a 
hasty  conclusion,  some  chance  of  justice,  and  thus  to 
save  him  from  death,  or  a  fate  far  worse  than  death,  for 
the  brain  was  reeling  on  the  extremest  verge  of  madness. 
The  horrible  alternatives  of  suicide  or  idiotcy  stood  pal- 
pably before  him,  unless  some  balm  of  hope  could  be 
infused  into  his  soul. 

I  succeeded,  at  last,  in  exacting  from  him  a  solemn 
pledge  upon  his  honour,  that  he  would  not  attempt  to 
leave  his  room,  or  perform  any  act  which  might  attract 
attention  until  twelve  o'clock,  which  would  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  proper  authorities  in  relation 
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to  a  new  examination ;  such  an  opportunity  being  de- 
manded by  sheer  justice  in  this  unfortunate  case. 

The  motive  for  exacting  this  promise  will  be  obvious 
to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  medical  reputation — a  delicacy,  fully  as  tender  as 
feminine  character.  Raise  but  a  suspicion  of  mental 
incapacity,  and  the  hopes  of  a  physician  are  for  ever 
crushed.  I  was  compelled,  then,  in  guarding  against  the 
possibility  of  supervision  during  Charles  Lambert's  access 
of  professional  despair,  to  risk,  by  dire  necessity,  the  in- 
fluence of  solitude  upon  the  suicidal  tendency.  I  knew, 
however,  that  honour  was  with  him  a  bond  still  stronger ; 
and,  feeling  that  he  would  be  safe  till  the  appointed  hour, 
I  deemed  it  inexpedient  to  familiarize  a  dangerous  idea, 
even  by  a  passing  inquiry  for  the  arms  which  always 
hung  prepared  for  action  in  the  wardrobe.  Descending 
to  breakfast,  I  informed  the  landlady  that  Charles  refused 
all  food,  and  wished  not  to  be  disturbed, — feed  the  man- 
servant to  remain  as  much  as  possible  within  hearing  of 
the  room,  without  attracting  the  notice  of  its  occupant, 
except  in  case  of  an  alarm, — snatched  a  little  hasty  food, 
dismissed  my  indispensable  morning  duties  at  the  hospital, 
and  hurried  to  visit  the  immediate  executive  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Professors. 

Here  I  stated  the  circumstances,  and  pressed  a  re-exa- 
mination. Great  difficulties  appeared  in  opposition  to 
the  measure.  The  hardness,  and,  indeed,  injustice  of 
12 
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the  case  were  promptly  acknowledged,  but,  as  was  al- 
leged, the  sufferer  might  come  forward  at  the  ensuing 
term  with  every  certainty  of  success. 

It  was  stated,  in  reply,  that  ruin  and  probable  suicide 
would  foreclose  the  possibility  of  that  proceeding.  Again, 
it  was  hinted  that  the  mind  incapable  of  rising  superior 
to  such  disasters  lacked  the  stern  elements  of  success  in 
the  profession,  and  that  if  memory  succumbed  to  the 
terrors  of  the  green-room,  it  might  fail  when  human 
life  should  hang  upon  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
surgeon's  hand;  but- the  objection  was  met  by  remind- 
ing the  objector  that  the  influences  of  the  affections  were 
not  to  be  tested  by  ordinary  rules ;  that  physicians 
rarely  claimed  the  firmness  to  control  disease  in  their 
own  family  circles ;  and  that  love,  acting  on  a  brain  of 
twenty-four,  was  a  legitimate  source .  of  terrors  that 
would  be  inexcusable  upon  the  field  of  battle  or  amid  the 
ravages  of  plagues. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  the  rejection  had  resulted 
solely  from  the  influence  of  one  professor,  who  had  been 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  can- 
didate upon  a  fundamental  branch ;  that  his  opinion  over- 
ruled the  voices  of  all  the  other  teachers  ;  but  such  was 
the  high-toned  dignity  of  this  gentleman,  that  it  was 
deemed  a  dangerous  undertaking  to  ask  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  a  judgment  so  decidedly  enforced.  I  pled  that 
very  loftiness  of  character  as  a  reason  for  the  action ; 
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declared  the  candidate  not  only  well  prepared,  but  ac- 
tually tJie  best  anatomist  among  his  colleagues  ;  protest- 
ed, in  the  name  of  justice,  against  the  sacrifice  of  this 
noble  youth  to  the  false  pride  of  a  profession,  and  at  last 
secured  the  pledge  that  every  effort  should  be  used  to 
induce  the  objecting  professor  to  consent  to  a  re-exa- 
mination. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts  demanded  the  appropria- 
tion of  another  day.  What  might  be  the  result  of  such 
delay  upon  the  mind  of  Charles  1  No  ray  of  hope  had 
found  its  way  into  his  troubled  soul,  and  the  very 
obstacles  thus  raised  around  a  simple  act  of  justice 
would  but  confirm  despair !  A  bold  thought  seized  me ! 
I  hastened  to  find  the  aunt  and  niece,  whose  interests 
were  so  deeply  involved  with  the  fate  of  my  young 
friend.     It  was  a  last  hope,  but  it  must  be  tried. 

Entering  the  Hotel,  I  was  informed   that  the 

ladies  had  ridden  out,  but  were  momentarily  expected 
home.  It  was  half-past  eleven  o'clock.  Half  an  hour, 
and  all  must  be  left  to  Providence ;  and  I  felt  that  the 
fine  mind  of  Charles  Lambert  would  be  a  wreck,  or  its 
tenement  a  ruin.  I  knew  it  would  be  so — I  had  seen  it 
in  his  eye!  Smile  not,  cold  man  of  reason!  I  have 
shared  for  years  the  charge  of  hundreds  of  the  insane. 
Go,  read  the  records  of  asylums,  and  you  will  find  that 
lunacy  from  love  is  far  more  general  among  men  than 
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women.  The  feeble  die  and  make  no  sign,  the  strong 
live  on  in  slow  and  stern  decay. 

1  paced  the  little  parlour, — watch  in  hand, — impatient 
of  the  minutes.     Ten  of  them  had  passed,  when,  with  a 

smile  of  inquiry  upon  her  features,  Miss  stepped 

lightly  in,  alone.  She  started  on  perceiving  the  presence 
of  a  total  stranger,  and  stood  embarrassed. 

"  Excuse,  Miss ,  the  abruptness  of  this  intrusion. 

My  name  is  — ,  my  business  is  important  and 

admits  of  no  delay.     Trust  me  as  a  gentleman,  and — " 

"  My  aunt  is  absent,  sir,  and  I  should  not " 

Paying  no  attention  to  the  look  of  alarm  which  agitated 
the  countenance  of  the  fair  young  girl, — the  palpable 
heaving  of  her  bosom,  and  the  tremor  of  her  long  yellow 
locks  as  they  fell  from  beneath  her  riding-bonnet,  beating 
time  visibly  to  the  pulsations  of  her  heart, — I  checked 
her,  and  proceeded. 

"  I  am  aware  of  it — I  perceive  it,  Miss ,  but  the 

moments  admit  of  no  ceremony — be  calm,  if  you  please, 
one  instant — Charles  Lambert  is  rejected  !" 

A  flash  of  anger  lighted  the  gentle  blue  eye ;  the  cheek 
became  dark  and  swollen  with  wounded  pride  ;  and  imme- 
diately the  whole  face  changed  to  an  expression  of  lofty 
scorn,  as,  with  a  haughty  courtesy  she  replied, — seizing, 
at  the  same  instant,  the  tassel  of  the  bell — 

"  We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Charles  Lambert  for  the 
gentlemanly  consideration  which  causes  him  to  choose  a 
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stranger  as  the  messenger,  when  wishing  to  convey  the 
intelligence  of  his  misfortunes  to  the  friends  of  his  father ! 
Truly  the  young  man " 

"  But  he  is  incapable  of  performing  that  duty  himself, 
or  by  epistle,"  I  returned  with  marble  coldness ;  "  hence 
his  friend  has  found  himself  charged  with  this  disagree- 
able task !" 

"  Incapable !"  cried  the  now  affrighted  girl ;  but  in- 
stantly recovering,  she  continued  with  assumed  hauteur, 
"  Mister  Charles  must  suppose  us  very  deeply  interested 
in  his  fate  to  warrant  this  unusual  manner  of  announce- 
ment. It  appears  then  that  he  has  been  proved  incapable 
of  acquiring  the  profession  of  his  choice !" — But  the  voice 
trembled ! 

"  He  has  been  proved  the  victim  of  a  gross  injustice. 
Let  not  his  friends  add  to  it,  or  the  consequences  may 
be  terrible.     He  knows  not  of  this  visit." 

"  Knows  not !"  she  exclaimed,  in  the  agony  of  another 
species  of  feminine  alarm.    "  How  then  know  you " 

"  That  will  I  answer  to  the  father  of  Miss ,  when 

that  lady  has  enjoyed  the  opportunity,  (which  she  shall 
enjoy,)  of  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  her  unwilling  visiter.  Forms  must  not  be  permitted 
to  sacrifice  lives  or  intellects  !" 

"  Ah !"  cried  Miss ,  reeling  on  to   an   ottoman, 

pale  as  ashes — "  I  understand  it  now !     I  might  have 
12* 
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known  that  Charles's  high-toned  feeling  would  not  en- 
dure— Forgive  me,  sir !  I  wander ;  but — Go  on  !  Go  on  !" 

I  then  narrated  in  the  kindest  manner,  but  in  the 
tersest  possible  phrase,  the  history  of  the  rejection,  and 

the  critical  situation  of  the  rejected.     Miss entered 

fully  into  the  sufferings  of  a  heart  whose  every  throb 
was  familiar  to  her  own — for  they  had  beaten  in  sym- 
pathy from  childhood.  Community  of  feeling  at  once 
broke  down  all  guard  between  us,  and  the  strangers 
were  as  intimates  or  years.  Her  tears  fell  fast  upon 
my  hand  long  before  I  drew  to  a  conclusion  with  the 
ominous  announcement — "  No  exposure  can  take  place 
till  twelve.     There  are  just  ten  minutes  to  spare !" 

Starting  up  upon  the  instant,  she  exclaimed — 

"  And  what  shall  I  do  f 

"  What  the  heart  of  woman  dictates." 

"  But  what  will  my  aunt  say  ?" 

"  She  would  hesitate  until  too  late,  and  then  repent !" 

"  What  would  the  world  think  ?" 

"  One  half  of  it  would  laugh — the  other  half  would 
censure !" 

"  And  my  father—?" 

"  Would  blame  you,  should  you  fail,  or  Charles  fall 
short  in  future." 

She  clasped  her  hands  a  moment  in  intense  anxiety — 
I  took  my  hat. 
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"  And  you — what  is  your  advice  ?" 

"  I  am  very  young.  To  act  on  my  advice  would 
thoroughly  insure  the  censure  of  the  world  !" 

"  Then  tell  me — oh,  that  my  aunt  were  here ! — tell 
me,  what  would  you  do,  if  you  were  placed  as  I  am  V 

"  I  would  follow  the  dictates  of  a  woman's  heart !" 

The  beautiful  girl  stood  like  a  statue  for  a  single 
moment,  then,  with  a  grand  resolve  playing  brightly 
over  every  feature,  she  pronounced  the  single  mono- 
syllable, "  Come  1" 

The  first  stroke  of  the  great  clock  pealed  forth  as  the 
coach  drew  up.  We  bounded  into  the  hall,  rushed 
past  the  astonished  serving-man,  ascended  the  stairs,  and 
I  laid  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  lock  just  as  the  fourth 
stroke  sounded.  It  was  fastened.  A  knock, — and  no 
reply !  I  planted  my  foot  against  the  door ;  the  hasp 
flew  from  its  attachments,  and,  at  a  wave  of  my  hand, 

Miss  sprang  into  the  chamber.      Stop,  reader!  I 

respected  the  privacy  of  that  scene,  and  so  shalt  thou  ! 

An  artist,  in  portraying  some  imaginary  climax  of 
deep  feeling,  has  given  us  the  moving  picture  which 
adorns  this  article.  There  is  nothing  in  fiction  that  can 
transcend  the  sad  realities  of  this  stern  world,  and  here 
a  dream  of  the  pencil  may  well  suffice  to  aid  thee  in  the 
task  of  figuring  the  first  burst  of  the  meeting. 

A  few  hours  later  a  storm-tossed,  weary  spirit  slept 
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calmly  on  the  newly-shaken  pillow  of  the  student's 
chest-bed,  in  the  full  assurance  that  his  wrongs  would 
yet  be  righted ;  and  over  it  were  watching,  in  tearful 
tenderness,  the  aunt  and  the  affianced. 

Not  many  years  ago,  when  visiting  a  friend,  who 
now  stands  high  in  wealth  and  not  surpassed  by  many  in 
professional  position,  a  fair-haired  girl  of  six  came  trip- 
ping into  the  apartment,  leading  by  the  hand  a  dark- 
browed,  merry-hearted  boy, — her  little  beau, — crying 
out,  "  Mother,  mother,  mother,  do  tell — do  tell — mother, 
do  tell  cousin  George  all  about  that  rejected  student  that 
father  knew  when  he  was  a  little  boy  !" 

The  matronly  but  happy  mother  blushed  and  changed 
the  subject.     Let  us  do  the  same. 


GRIZEL  COCHRANE. 

AN    HISTORICAL    FRAGMENT. 
BY  JOHN  MACKAY  WILSON. 

When  the  tyranny  and  bigotry  of  the  last  James 
drove  his  subjects  to  take  up  arms  against  him,  one  of 
the  most  formidable  enemies  to  his  dangerous  usurpations 
was  Sir  John  Cochrane  (ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Dundonald),  who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  actors 
in  Argyle's  rebellion.  For  ages  a  destructive  doom 
seemed  to  have  hung  over  the  house  of  Campbell, 
enveloping  in  a  common  ruin  all  who  united  their  for- 
tunes to  the  cause  of  its  chieftains.  The  same  doom 
encompassed  Sir  John  Cochrane.  He  was  surrounded 
by  the  king's  troops, — long,  deadly,  and  desperate  was 
his  resistance,  but  at  length  overpowered  by  numbers, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  tried,  and  condemned  to  die  upon 
a  scaffold.  He  had  but  a  few  days  to  live,  and  his  jailer 
only  waited  the  arrival  of  his  death-warrant  to  lead  him 
forth  to  execution.    His  family  and  his  friends  had  visited 
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him  in  prison,  and  exchanged  with  him  the  last,  the  long, 
the  heart-yearning  farewell.  But  there  was  one  who  came 
not  with  the  rest  to  receive  his  blessing, — one  who  was 
the  pride  of  his  eyes  and  of  his  house — even  Grizel,  the 
daughter  of  his  love. 

Twilight  was  casting  a  deeper  gloom  over  the  gratings 
of  his  prison-house ;  he  was  mourning  for  a  last  look  of 
his  favourite  child,  and  his  head  was  pressed  against  the 
cold,  damp  walls  of  his  cell,  to  cool  the  feverish  pulsa- 
tions that  shot  through  it  like  stings  of  fire,  when  the 
door  of  his  apartment  turned  slowly  on  its  unwilling 
hinges,  and  his  keeper  entered,  followed  by  a  young  and 
beautiful  lady.  Her  person  was  tall  and  commanding  ; 
her  eyes  dark,  bright,  and  tearless ;  but  their  very 
brightness  spoke  of  sorrow — of  sorrow  too  deep  to  be 
wept  away — and  her  raven  tresses  were  parted  over  an 
open  brow,  clear  and  pure  as  the  polished  marble.  The 
unhappy  captive  raised  his  head  as  they  entered. 

"  My  child  !  my  own  Grizel !"  he  exclaimed,  and  she 
fell  upon  his  bosom. 

"  My  father  !  my  dear  father !"  sobbed  the  miserable 
maiden,  and  she  dashed  away  the  tear  that  accompanied 
the  words. 

"  Your  interview  must  be  short — very  short,"  said 
the  jailer,  as  he  turned  and  left  them  for  a  few  minutes 
together. 

"  God  help  and  comfort  thee,  my  daughter !"  added 
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Sir  John,  while  he  held  her  to  his  breast,  and  printed  a 
kiss  upon  her  brow  ;  "  I  had  feared  that  I  should  die 
without  bestowing  my  blessing  on  the  head  of  my  own 
child,  and  that  stung  me  more  than  death ;  but  thou  art 
come,  my  love — thou  art  come  ! — and  the  last  blessing 
of  thy  wretched  father " 

"  Nay,  forbear  !  forbear  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  not  thy 
last  blessing  ! — not  thy  last  !     My  father  shall  not  die !" 

"  Be  calm,  be  calm,  my  child,"  returned  he.  "  Would 
to  Heaven  that  I  could  comfort  thee  ! — my  own  ! — my 
own  !  But  there  is  no  hope  ;  within  three  days,  and 
thou  and  all  my  little  ones  will  be " 

Fatherless  he  would  have  said,  but  the  word  died  on 
his  tongue. 

"  Three  days !"  repeated  she,  raising  her  head  from 
his  breast,  but  eagerly  pressing  his  hand  ;  "  three  days  ! 
— then  there  is  hope — my  father  shall  live  !  Is  not  my 
grandfather  the  friend  of  Father  Petre,  the  confessor  and 
the  master  of  the  king  ?  From  him  he  shall  beg  the  life 
of  his  son,  and  my  father  shall  not  die." 

11  Nay,  nay,  my  Grizel,"  returned  he,  "  be  not  de- 
ceived ;  there  is  no  hope — already  my  doom  is  sealed — 
already  the  king  has  sealed  the  order  for  my  execution, 
and  the  messenger  of  death  is  now  on  the  way." 

"  Yet  my  father  shall  not — shall  not  die  /"  she  re- 
peated emphatically  ;  and  clasping  her  hands  together, 
"  Heaven  speed  a  daughter's  purpose  !"  she  exclaimed, 
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and  turning  to  her  father,  said  calmly,  "  we  part  now, 
but  we  shall  meet  again." 

"  What  would  my  child  ?"  inquired  he,  eagerly,  and 
gazing  anxiously  on  her  face. 

"  Ask  not  now,"  she  replied,  "  my  father,  ask  not 
now,  but  pray  for  me,  and  bless  me — but  not  with  thy 
last  blessing." 

He  again  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  wept  upon  her 
neck.  In  a  few  moments  the  jailer  entered,  and  they 
were  torn  from  the  arms  of  each  other. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day  after  the  interview 
we  have  mentioned  a  wayfaring  man  crossed  the  draw- 
bridge at  Berwick  from  the  north,  and  proceeding  along 
Marygate,  sat  down  to  rest  upon  a  bench  by  the  door  of 
an  hostelrie  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  nearly  fronting 
where  what  was  called  the  "  Main  Guard"  then  stood. 
He  did  not  enter  the  inn,  for  it  was  above  his  apparent 
condition,  being  that  which  Oliver  Cromwell  had  made 
his  head-quarters  a  few  years  before,  and  where,  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  period,  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland 
had  taken  up  his  residence,  when  on  his  way  to  enter  on 
the  sovereignty  of  England.  The  traveller  wore  a  coarse 
jerkin,  fastened  round  his  body  by  a  leathern  girdle, 
and  over  it  a  short  cloak,  composed  of  equally  plain 
materials.  He  was  evidently  a  young  man,  but  his 
beaver  was  drawn  down  so  as  almost  to  conceal   his 
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features.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a  small  bundle,  and  in 
the  other  a  pilgrim's  staff.  Having  called  for  a  glass  of 
wine,  he  took  a  crust  of  bread  from  his  bundle,  and  after 
resting  for  a  few  minutes  rose  to  depart.  The  shades  of 
night  were  setting  in,  and  it  threatened  to  be  a  night  of 
storms.  The  heavens  were  gathering  black,  the  clouds 
rushing  from  the  sea,  sudden  gusts  of  wind  were  moaning 
along  the  streets,  accompanied  by  heavy  drops  of  rain, 
and  the  face  of  the  Tweed  was  troubled. 

"  Heaven  help  thee !  if  thou  intendest  to  travel  far  in 
such  a  night  as  this,"  said  the  sentinel  at  the  English 
gate,  as  the  traveller  passed  him,  and  proceeded  to  cross 
the  bridge. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  upon  the  wide,  desolate,  and 
dreary  moor  of  Tweedmouth,  which  for  miles  presented 
a  desert  of  furze,  fern,  and  stunted  heath,  with  here  and 
there  a  dingle  covered  with  thick  brushwood.  He  slowly 
toiled  over  the  steep  hill,  braving  the  storm,  which  now 
raved  with  the  wildest  fury.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  the  wind  howled  as  a  legion  of  famished  wolves, 
hurling  its  doleful  and  angry  echoes  over  the  heath. 
Still  the  stranger  pushed  onward,  until  he  had  proceeded 
two  or  three  miles  from  Berwick,  when,  as  if  unable 
longer  to  brave  the  storm,  he  sought  shelter  amidst  some 
crab  and  bramble  bushes  by  the  wayside.  Nearly  an 
hour  had  passed  since  he  sought  this  imperfect  refuge, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  storm  had  in- 
13 
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creased  together,  when  the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  was 
heard  hurriedly  plashing  along  the  road.  The  rider 
bent  his  head  to  the  blast.  Suddenly  his  horse  was 
grasped  by  the  bridle,  the  rider  raised  his  head,  and  the 
stranger  stood  before  him,  holding  a  pistol  to  his  breast. 

"  Dismount,"  cried  the  stranger,  sternly. 

The  horseman,  benumbed,  and  stricken  with  fear, 
made  an  effort  to  reach  his  arms,  but  in  a  moment  the 
hand  of  the  robber,  quitting  the  bridle,  grasped  the 
breast  of  the  rider,  and  dragged  him  to  the  ground.  He 
fell  heavily  on  his  face,  and  for  several  minutes  re- 
mained senseless.  The  stranger  seized  the  leathern  bag 
which  contained  the  mail  to  the  north,  and  flinging  it  on 
his  shoulder,  rushed  across  the  heath. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  the  inhabitants  of 
Berwick  were  seen  hurrying  in  groups  to  the  spot  where 
the  robbery  had  been  committed,  and  were  scattered  in 
every  direction  over  the  moor,  but  no  trace  of  the  robber 
could  be  obtained. 

Three  days  had  passed,  and  Sir  John  Cochrane  yet 
lived.  The  mail  which  contained  his  death-warrant  had 
been  robbed,  and  before  another  order  for  his  execution 
could  be  given,  the  intercession  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of 
Dundonald,  with  the  king's  confessor,  might  be  success- 
ful. Grizel  now  became  almost  his  constant  companion 
in  prison,  and  spake  to  him  words  of  comfort.     Nearly 
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fourteen  days  had  passed  since  the  robbery  of  the  mail 
had  been  committed,  and  protracted  hope  in  the  bosom 
of  the  prisoner  became  more  bitter  than  his  first  despair. 
But  even  that  hope,  bitter  as  it  was,  perished.  The  in- 
tercession of  his  father  had  been  unsuccessful ;  and  a 
second  time  the  bigoted  and  would-be  despotic  monarch 
had  signed  the  warrant  for  his  death,  and  within  a  little 
more  than  another  day  that  warrant  would  reach  his 
prison. 

"  The  will  of  Heaven  be  done  !"  groaned  the  captive. 

"  Amen  !"  responded  Grizel,  with  wild  vehemence ; 
"  yet  my  father  shall  not  die." 

Again  the  rider  with  the  mail  had  reached  the  moor 
of  Tweedmouth,  and  a  second  time  he  bore  with  him  the 
doom  of  Sir  John  Cochrane.  He  spurred  his  horse  to 
his  utmost  speed — he  looked  cautiously  before,  behind, 
and  around  him,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  carried  a 
pistol  ready  to  defend  himself.  The  moon  shed  a 
ghostly  light  across  the  heath,  which  was  only  suffi- 
cient to  render  desolation  dimly  visible,  and  it  gave  a 
spiritual  embodiment  to  every  shrub.  He  was  turning 
the  angle  of  a  straggling  copse,  when  his  horse  reared 
at  the  report  of  a  pistol,  the  fire  of  which  seemed  to  dash 
into  its  very  eyes.  At  the  same  moment  his  own  pistol 
flashed,  and  his  horse  rearing  more  violently,  he  was 
driven  from  the  saddle.     In  a  moment  the  foot  of  the 
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robber  was  upon  his  breast,  who,  bending  over  him,  and 
brandishing  a  short  dagger  in  his  hand,  said, 

"  Give  me  thine  arms,  or  die  !" 

The  heart  of  the  king's  servant  failed  within  him,  and 
without  venturing  to  reply,  he  did  as  he  was  commanded. 

"  Now  go  thy  way,"  said  the  robber,  sternly,  "  but 
Wve  with  me  thy  horse,  and  leave  with  me  the  mail, 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  upon  thee." 

The  man  arose,  and  proceeded  towards  Berwick, 
trembling,  and  the  robber,  mounting  the  horse  which 
he  had  left,  rode  rapidly  across  the  heath. 

Preparations  were  making  for  the  execution  of  Sir 
John  Cochrane,  and  the  officers  of  the  law  waited  only 
for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  with  his  second  death-warrant, 
to  lead  him  forth  to  the  scaffold,  when  the  tidings  arrived 
that  the  mail  had  again  been  robbed.  For  yet  fourteen 
days,  and  the  life  of  the  prisoner  would  be  again  pro- 
longed. He  again  fell  on  the  neck  of  his  daughter,  and 
wept  and  said, 

"  It  is  good — the  hand  of  Heaven  is  in  this  !" 

"  Said  I  not,"  replied  the  maiden,  and  for  the  first 
time  she  wept  aloud,  "  that  my  father  should  not  die  ?" 

The  fourteen  days  were  not  yet  past,  when  the  prison 
doors  flew  open,  and  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  rushed  to 
the  arms  of  his  son.  His  intercession  with  the  confessor 
had  been  at  length  successful,  and  after  twice  signing 
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the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Sir  John,  which  had  as 
often  failed  in  reaching  its  destination,  the  king  had 
sealed  his  pardon. 

He  had  hurried  with  his  father  from  the  prison  to  his 
own  house — his  family  were  clinging  around  him,  shed- 
ding tears  of  joy,  but  Grizel,  who  during  his  imprison- 
ment had  suffered  more  than  them  all,  was  again  absent. 
They  were  marvelling  with  gratitude  at  the  mysterious 
Providence  that  had  twice  intercepted  the  mail,  and 
saved  his  life,  when  a  stranger  craved  an  audience.  Sir 
John  desired  him  to  be  admitted,  and  the  robber  entered  ; 
he  was  habited,  as  we  have  before  described,  with  the 
coarse  cloak  and  coarser  jerkin,  but  his  bearing  was 
above  his  condition.  On  entering,  he  slightly  touched 
his  beaver,  but  remained  covered. 

"  When  you  have  perused  these,"  said  he,  taking  two 
papers  from  his  bosom,  "  cast  them  in  the  fire." 

Sir  John  glanced  on  them — started,  and  became  pale 
— they  were  his  death-warrants. 

"  My  deliverer  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  how — how  shall  I 
thank  thee — how  repay  the  saviour  of  my  life?  My 
father — my  children — thank  him  for  me." 

The  old  earl  grasped  the  hand  of  the  stranger — the 
children  embraced  his  knees.  He  pressed  his  hand 
before  his  face,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  By  what  name,"  eagerly  inquired  Sir  John,  "  shall 
I  thank  my  deliverer  ?" 
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The  stranger  wept  aloud,  and  raising  his  beaver,  the 
raven  tresses  of  Grizel  Cochrane  fell  on  the  coarse 
cloak. 

"  Gracious  heaven !"  exclaimed  the  astonished  and 
enraptured  father,  "  my  own  child — my  saviour — my 
own  Grizel  I" 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  more — the  imagination  of  the 
reader  can  supply  the  rest,  and  we  may  only  add,  that 
Grizel  Cochrane,  whose  heroism  and  noble  affection  we 
have  here  briefly  and  imperfectly  sketched,  was  the 
grandmother  of  the  late  Sir  John  Stewart,  of  Allanbank, 
in  Berwickshire,  and  great  great  grandmother  of  Mr. 
Coutts,  the  celebrated  banker. 


STANZAS. 


BY  THE  HON.  GEORGE  AGAR  ELLIS. 


In  the  city  of  Cracow,  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  the  cathedral,  a 
mass  is  perpetually  saying  for  the  souls  of  the  kings  of  Poland. 
This  has  now  continued  for  some  centuries;  and  a  foundation 
exists  to  insure  its  continuation  for  ever. 

A  hallow'd  fane 

Adorns  the  plain 
Where  Cracow's  towers  arise, 

Beneath  whose  dome, 

In  his  narrow  tomb, 
Each  crowned  Jagellon  lies. 

Within  those  walls 

The  dim  light  falls 
On  an  aged  churchman's  head, 

Who  recites  alone, 

In  hollow  tone, 
The  litanies  of  the  dead. 

'Neath  the  burning  ray 

Of  the  summer's  day 
Which  the  longest  sees  the  sun, 

By  the  bright  moonlight 

Of  the  winter's  night, 
Still  glides  that  requiem  on. 
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The  ceaseless  stave 
Sounds  through  the  nave, 

As  the  weary  chanter  sings 
For  the  kings  whose  bones 
Lie  beneath  the  stones, — 

For  the  ancient  Polish  kings. 

Ages  have  fled 
Since  among  the  dead 

Those  monarchs'  heads  were  laid 
Yet  of  masses  to  save 
Their  souls  in  the  grave, 

The  debt  is  yet  unpaid ! 

Sarmatia's  sway 

Has  passed  away, 
Her  star  is  set  in  night ; 

Of  her  long-passed  reigns 

No  trace  remains, 
Save  this  solitary  rite. 

Aye,  and  still,  though  all 
In  this  world  must  fall, 

And  nations  be  no  more, 
Shall  that  solemn  chime, 
To  the  end  of  time, 

Be  for  ever  chanted  o'er. 
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SONNET. 

EVENING THE    GLEANER. 

* 

The  shadows  stalk  along  the  western  verge  ; 
The  orient  sleeps,  already  wrapped  in  night ; 
The  fitful  fire-fly  trims  his  tiny  light, 
Ere  yet  the  owl  awakes  her  solemn  dirge. 
The  dusky  night-hawk  swoops  from  sky  to  sky ; 
The  whip-poor-will  attunes  his  husky  note  ; 
O'er  the  still  pool  contending  circles  float, 
As  whirling  round  the  beetle-boatmen  ply. 
Closed  are  the  labours  of  the  toil-worn  day ; 
The  evening  sabbath  reigns  o'er  all  the  scene  : 
With  dewy  feet,  across  the  meadow  green, 
The  gentle  gleaner  homeward  wends  her  way. 

Peace  to  her  guileless  heart  and  unpretending  hearth ! 

Peace  seeks  the  humble  home — but  shuns  the  great  of 
earth  ! 


THE  STAR  OF  THE   PACIFIC. 


BY  J.  A.  ST.  JOHN. 


As  I  was  standing  by  the  large  circular  basin  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  one  fine  morning  in  the  begin- 
ning of  last  autumn,  observing  the  swans  which  were 
sailing  about  upon  the  water,  now  steering  in  one  direc- 
tion and  now  in  another,  just  as  they  happened  to  be 
attracted  by  different  groups  of  children,  who  were  on 
all  sides  tempting  them  with  pieces  of  bread  to  visit  their 
several  stations  on  the  shore,  my  attention  was  very 
forcibly  excited  by  a  small  family  party  who  stood  near 
me,  and  consisted  of  a  gentleman,  a  lady,  and  three 
children.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  difficult,  however,  to 
explain  why,  amid  so  many  picturesque  and  striking 
groups,  this  family  should  have  appeared  so  particularly 
remarkable.  They  were  dressed  precisely  like  other 
English  people,  for  it  was  in  a  moment  discoverable, 
from  the  whole  appearance  of  the  gentleman,  that  he 
was  of  the  island  race ;  and  as  the  children  now  and 
then  uttered  the  words  "  Papa"  and  "  Mamma,"  their 
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relationship  to  each  other  was  not  long  left  to  be  conjec- 
tured. There  is  a  free-masonry  in  children  of  the  same 
age  which  places  them  upon  a  familiar  footing  with  one 
another  in  an  instant.  Accordingly,  like  old  acquaint- 
ances who  were  very  glad  to  meet  again  after  a  long 
separation, — and,  upon  the  Pythagorean  hypothesis,  their 
souls  may  have  been  intimates  in  a  former  state  of  exist- 
ence,— rtheir  boys  were  in  three  minutes  discussing  some 
dry  confidential  topics  with  mine,  and  asking  many 
questions  respecting  the  lively  scene  around  them,  being 
apparently  the  greater  strangers.  This  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  dissolving  of  that  icy  indifference  which  adult 
strangers  feel  for  each  other.  I  cannot  now  recollect, 
indeed,  who  spoke  first,  or  whether  the  weather,  which 
was  fine  enough  to  be  worth  mentioning,  was  the  topic  ; 
but,  at  all  events,  we  slided,  some  way  or  another,  into 
conversation ;  and  while  our  youthful  troop  were  racing 
about  the  gardens,  picking  up  the  horse-chestnuts  which 
were  ripe  and  dropping  from  the  boughs,  or  gazing  at 
the  gold  fishes  in  the  ponds,  we  took  a  seat  under  the 
trees,  as  the  sun  was  warm,  and  continued  our  dialogue 
with  increasing  interest  and  animation.  Some  accidental 
train  of  ideas  leading  us  to  speak  of  Hindoostan,  we  dis- 
covered with  pleasure  that  we  possessed  several  common 
friends  both  at  Madras  and  Bombay  ;  at  the  latter  of 
which  places,  my  companion  informed  me  he  had  re- 
sided many  years  :  and  this  circumstance  among  others 
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induced  us  to  keep  up  an  acquaintance  thus  casually  and 
irregularly  commenced.  We  exchanged  visits,  strolled 
to  the  public  places  together,  and  not  unfrequently  ex- 
tended our  rambles  far  into  the  country,  which,  in  the 
environs  of  Paris,  heaven  knows,  is  any  thing  but  pic- 
turesque. However,  we  cared  not  for  the  character  of 
the  landscape.  There  was  sunshine  in  the  sky  and 
verdure  upon  the  ground ;  and  our  minds  were  lighted 
up  with  glowing  thoughts  and  dazzling  hopes,  which,  in 
both  our  cases,  may  perhaps  be  extinguished  before  they 
have  ripened  the  desired  fruit.  His  wife,  who  sometimes 
accompanied  us  in  our  walks,  and  was  invariably  lively 
and  agreeable,  spoke  English  with  a  strong  foreign  accent, 
and  as  her  complexion  was  slightly  tinged  with  olive,  like 
that  of  the  Neapolitan  or  Andalusian  women,  I  imagined 
she  might  be  a  native  of  southern  Spain  or  Italy,  though 
there  was  something  in  the  turn  of  the  features  which 
gave  her  whole  countenance  an  Asiatic  cast.  She  was 
possessed,  however,  of  very  remarkable  beauty.  Her 
large  black  eyes,  lofty  m  forehead,  Grecian  nose,  and 
ruddy  lips,  which,  when  parted  by  a  smile,  discovered 
the  whitest  and  the  finest  teeth  in  the  world,  were  only 
the  external  indications,  as  it  were,  of  a  beauty  which 
neither  words  nor  pencil  can  paint — the  beauty  of  a  calm 
and  constant  soul,  chastened  by  celestial  purity,  and  im- 
bued with  the  eternal  fragrance  of  virtue.  I  have  never 
seen  a  woman  more  completely  under  the  sway  of  affec- 
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tion.  Her  husband's  will  was  hers,  not  because  she 
thought  it  her  duty  to  submit,  but  because,  as  the  Stagi- 
rite  expresses  it,  they  had  but  one  soul  in  two  bodies. 

We  one  day  went  together,  children  and  all,  to  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden,  where,  having  sufficiently  admired 
the  palm  trees,  the  shawl  goat  of  Tibet,  the  elephant, 
and  the  condor,  the  rokh  bird  of  the  Arabs,  we  at  length 
came  to  the  monkey  cages.  Here  a  very  rare  and  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  cercopithecus  mona,  with  his  coat 
of  deep  chestnut  and  green  powdered  with  gold,  imme- 
diately attracted  the  looks  of  the  lady,  who  turning  her 
eyes  filled  with  involuntary  tears  upon  her  husband,  ex- 
claimed, "  Ah,  how  that  little  fellow  recalls  the  groves 
of  my  native  land  to  mind  !" 

"  Ay,  Shazaly,"  replied  the  husband,  "  and  he  awakens 
strange  recollections  in  me  likewise.  I  probably  owe  my 
life  and  you  to  some  of  his  brethren."  Then  turning  to 
me,  "  You  have  not  yet  heard,"  he  observed,  "  how 
greatly  I  am  indebted  to  the  monkey  tribe ;  but  I  have 
for  some  time  been  meditating  a  design  against  your 
patience  ;  and  if  you  have  no  apprehension  of  a  long 
story,  you  shall  have  my  life  and  adventures  this  very 
evening." 

As  all  that  I  had  seen  of  his  character — which,  not- 
withstanding its  extreme  simplicity,  was  singularly  bold 
and  original — had  led  me  to  conclude  that  he  had  pur- 
chased that  calm  complacency  and  self-command  which 
14 
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he  now  possessed  by  innumerable  struggles  with  fortune 
and  his  own  passions,  I  of  course  replied  that  nothing  he 
could  do  would  give  me  more  pleasure.  Accordingly,  in 
the  evening,  when  the  dinner  had  been  removed,  candles 
brought  in,  and  coffee  placed  before  us,  the  lady  recol- 
lected that  her  presence  was  required  in  the  nursery, 
and  being  thus  left  to  ourselves,  we  drew  our  chairs 
closer  to  the  blazing  fire,  and  he  commenced  his  narra- 
tive as  follows : — 

"  I  am  the  only  son  of  the  late  General  Brown,  of 
Upper  Harley  Street,  where  I  was  born  in  the  year 
1793.  My  father,  who  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  had  deter- 
mined from  my  birth  that,  substituting  a  civil  for  a  military 
employment,  I  too  should  pursue  the  same  career  ;  and, 
accordingly,  when  the  business  of  my  education  was 
supposed  to  be  completed,  and  the  situation  of  writer 
obtained  for  me,  I  bade  adieu  to  my  family,  and  left 
England  for  Bombay.  There  I  plodded  on  through  the 
usual  routine  of  business,  chatting  with  moonshees,  and 
disputing  with  pundits,  and  rose  by  degrees,  as  every  one 
does  in  that  service,  to  very  lucrative  offices,  which  would 
in  time  have  enabled  me  to  return  with  considerable 
wealth  to  Europe.  But  when  I  had  been  about  ten  years 
in  the  country  my  health  began  to  decline  in  an  alarming 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  I  became  sensible  of  a 
strange  dimness  in  my  sight,  which  increased  rapidly  ; 
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but  as  I  supposed  it  to  arise  from  the  general  debility  of 
my  frame,  this  circumstance  did  not  give  me  much  con- 
cern. However,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  I  should 
return  to  England  for  three  years  ;  and  when  once  the 
idea  of  revisiting  my  home  and  friends  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  me,  I,  who  had  been  ten  whole  years  almost 
without  desiring  it,  because  the  mind  seldom  covets  what 
it  regards  as  beyond  its  reach,  immediately  became  so. 
impatient  to  put  my  design  in  execution  that  I  threw 
myself,  as  it  were,  on  board  the  very  first  ship  which 
left  the  island,  though,  as  she  was  to  traverse  the  Pacific 
and  touch  at  Brazil,  it  was  probable  that  many  other 
vessels  leaving  Bombay  later  would  reach  London  long 
before  her. 

"  I  had  not  been  many  weeks  at  sea  before  I  observed 
that,  although  my  health  appeared  to  be  improved,  and 
my  spirits,  which  the  air  and  aspect  of  the  ocean  never 
fail  to  enliven,  were  now  light  and  buoyant,  the  dimness 
of  my  eyes  had  greatly  increased ;  and,  in  fact,  before 
we  had  reached  the  island  of  Java,  I  was  plunged  in 
total  blindness.  It  is  strange,  but  certainly  I  did  not  at 
first  feel  all  the  weight  of  my  calamity.  The  surgeon 
of  the  ship,  whom  I  had  consulted  during  the  early  part 
of  our  voyage,  and  who  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that 
a  cataract  was  forming  on  both  eyes,  had  been  suddenly 
carried  off  by  cholera,  so  that  I  was  wholly  deprived  of 
medical  advice.    Thus  left  to  myself,  I  gradually  yielded 
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to  the  assaults  of  melancholy,  and  allowed  my  painful 
thoughts,  like  the  vulture  of  Typhoeus,  to  feed  upon  my 
vitals.  The  glorious  sights  which  present  themselves  to 
those  who  sail  between  the  verdant  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago — the  gorgeous  magnificence  of  tropical  sun- 
sets— skies  streaked  and  inlaid  with  gold  and  fire — 
moonlight  upon  the  waters — the  brilliant  splendour  of 
the  stars — the  fresh  beauty  of  the  morning  waves, 
'  which  o'er  th'  interminable  ocean  wreath  their  crisped 
smiles' — these,  and  a  thousand  other  beauties  which  the 
charmed  eye  detects  in  the  face  of  nature,  were  now 
shut  out  from  me.  Nevertheless,  since  repining  was 
useless,  I  exerted  all  the  force  of  my  mind,  which,  I 
confess,  was  not  always  equal  to  the  task,  in  the  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  myself  with  my  destiny,  and  began  to 
muster  and  pass  in  review  upon  the  champaign  of  my 
imagination  the  enjoyments  and  sources  of  happiness 
which  remained  to  me.  I  did  not  project  my  thoughts 
far  into  the  future,  which,  like  the  material  universe 
around  me,  was  dark,  but  employed  my  fancy  in  de- 
vising schemes  for  quickly  gratifying  the  inordinate 
ambition  which,  from  the  cradle,  had  been  feeding,  like 
the  insect  in  the  nut,  upon  the  very  kernel  of  my  being. 
What  could  a  blind  man  do  to  set  up  his  name,  like  a 
burning  Pharos,  upon  the  wastes  of  time,  to  guide  or 
cheer  the  ambitious  of  future  generations,  and  inform 
posterity  that  he  had  nourished  his  soul  upon  sublime 
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thoughts,  and  reaped  the  delight  arising  from  the  exer- 
tion of  vast  intellectual  energy  ?  I  did  not  forget  Milton, 
or  '  Tiresias  and  Phineas,  prophets  old ;'  but  whatever 
seeds  of  poetry  nature  might  have  wrapped  up  with  the 
original  elements  of  my  mind,  that  they  might  shoot  up 
and  sweeten  the  brief  season  of  life  with  their  fragrance, 
they  had  not  yet  felt,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  awakening 
influence  of  the  sun,  and  slept,  or,  perhaps,  mouldered 
away  in  the  close  folds  of  their  integuments.  Yet  other 
opening  there  seemed  none.  For  war,  to  which,  un- 
happily, there  had  always  been  a  secret  leaning  in  my 
character,  I  was  now  rendered  unfit  for  ever.  Science, 
erudition,  and  those  other  means  of  fame  which  require 
the  exercise  of  the  eyes,  were  necessarily  abandoned; 
and  therefore  when  I  had  thrown  a  rapid  glance  over 
the  whole  field  of  human  exertion,  nothing  seemed,  after 
all,  to  be  left  me  but  the  glorious  dreams  of  the  muses, 
with  which,  as  the  vessel  bounded  along  over  the  ocean, 
I  endeavoured,  and  not  without  success,  to  chase  away 
languor  and  weariness,  and  hush  the  perturbation  of  my 
spirit. 

"  Among  the  passengers,  consisting  chiefly  of  invalids 
like  myself,  there  were  several  ladies,  who,  taking  com- 
passion upon  my  forlorn  condition,  kindly  exerted  them- 
selves to  diminish  the  sufferings  of  my  mind.  They 
talked,  read,  or  sung  to  me  daily  ;  and  I  sometimes 
smiled  with  delight  to  observe  the  space  around  me 
14* 
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peopled  with  sweet  voices,  and  to  hear  words  of  kind- 
ness and  comfort  poured  into  my  ear  by  invisible  beings, 
who  flitted  to  and  fro  like  spirits,  and  only  made  me 
sensible  of  their  presence  by  acts  of  goodness,  [n  the 
evening,  when  sleep  had  seized  upon  the  souls  of  my 
fair  companions,  to  hurry  them  through  his  domain  of 
dreams  and  phantasms,  I,  who  now  slept  less  than  ever, 
used  frequently  to  join  the  steersman  and  watch  upon 
deck,  where  I  either  amused  myself  by  joining  in  their 
rough  merriment,  or  sat  down  apart  on  the  poop,  listen- 
ing to  the  waves,  which  rolled  along  in  eternal  murmurs 
before  the  wind,  and  seemed  with  their  mystic  voices  to 
people  the  solitudes  of  the  great  deep,  whose  secrets  they 
appeared  to  whisper  to  each  other  as  they  passed. 

u  Time  thus  moved  on,  and  we  at  length  entered 
among  the  innumerable  archipelagos  of  the  Pacific, 
when  the  sharp,  harsh  atmosphere,  which  every  where 
broods  over  the  ocean,  began  to  be  tempered  and  soft- 
ened by  the  grateful  effluvia  of  vegetation.  One  even- 
ing, when,  as  usual,  I  had  come  upon  deck,  after  all  the 
other  passengers  had  retired,  to  inhale  the  delicious  fra- 
grance of  the  night-wind,  I  learned  from  the  mariners 
that  a  storm  was  coming  on ;  and,  in  fact,  while  we 
were  yet  speaking,  the  wind  began  to  roar  through  the 
shrouds,  and  that  indescribably  harsh,  hissing  sound, 
which  attends  the  breaking  and  intermingling  of  angry 
waves,  smote  dismally  upon  the  ear  and  heart  from  all 
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sides,  like  the  approaching  footsteps  of  death.  In  a 
moment  the  hatches  were  closed,  and  all  hands  were 
employed  in  struggling  with  the  tempest.  I  felt  my 
way  to  the  bulwarks,  where  I  grasped  a  rope  to  prevent 
my  being  washed  overboard,  for  the  waves  now  swept 
over  the  waist  of  the  ship,  as  the  water  rushes  through  a 
mill-spout,  and  I  kept  upon  my  feet  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty. No  words  can  describe  the  passionate  earnest- 
ness with  which  I  at  that  moment  prayed  for  the 
recovery  of  my  sight.  I  had,  in  fact,  never  properly 
felt  the  curse  of  blindness  until  then.  A  storm  at  sea  is 
under  all  circumstances  terrible  ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
rocky  islands  and  coral  reefs,  and  where,  from  the 
cannibal  propensities  of  the  natives,  shipwreck  is  death, 
it  is  clothed  with  tenfold  horrors.  But  to  me,  who  knew 
no  difference  between  day  and  night,  who  was  cut  off 
from  the  ordinary  chances  of  escape,  every  blast  sounded 
like  a  knell.  I  listened,  therefore,  with  tremendous 
anxiety  to  the  roaring  of  the  storm,  and  the  increasing 
thunder  of  the  waves,  which  leaped  up  and  howled  like 
so  many  demons  around  the  ship,  that  now  seemed  to 
go  staggering  through  them  like  a  bleeding  victim 
through  hostile  ranks  of  savages,  continually  gashed 
with  fresh  wounds,  and  feebler  at  every  step.  Suddenly 
the  still  more  terrible  sound  of  breakers  was  heard  right 
ahead,  and  whatever  were  the  exertions  made  by  the 
sailors  they  were  ineffectual,  for  in  another  moment  the 
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ship  struck,  bulged,  and  went  to  pieces  amidst  a  hell  of 
rocks  and  waters. 

"  What  became  of  the  crew  and  passengers,  God  only 
knows.  For  myself,  when  I  felt  the  ship  strike,  I 
grappled  instinctively  at  the  bulwarks,  and,  with  a  shat- 
tered fragment  of  wood  in  my  hand,  was  hurled  by  a 
tremendous  wave  high  among  the  rocks,  to  the  rugged, 
salient  points  of  which  I  clung  with  convulsive  energy. 
Wave  after  wave  dashed  over  me,  but  I  wedged  myself 
down  into  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  thrust  my  arms  into  its 
honey-combed  surface,  and  thus,  by  the  mercy  of  God, 
succeeded  in  maintaining  my  position.  As  I  hung  here, 
ignorant  whether  I  might  be  upon  the  top  of  a  precipice, 
or  midway  between  the  summit  and  the  sea,  I  more  than 
once  thought  I  could  distinguish  the  shrieks  of  women, 
or  the  cries  of  children,  for  there  were  several  on  board, 
mingling  with  the  howling  of  the  blast ;  but  the  foaming, 
boiling  surge,  lashed  to  frenzy,  as  it  were,  by  the  tem- 
pest, and  hurled  with  deafening  thunder  against  the 
cliffs,  so  modified  every  other  sound  that  nothing  dis- 
tinct could  be  predicated  respecting  their  nature. 

"  The  immediate  care  of  my  own  preservation,  how- 
ever, now  swallowed  up  every  other  thought.  Fearful 
lest  another  surge,  similar  to  that  which  had  preserved 
me,  should  reach  me  where  I  clung,  and  carry  me  back 
into  the  sea,  I  began  to  feel  above  my  head,  in  order  to 
discover  whether  there  was  any  chance  of  escaping  in 
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that  direction,  but  to  my  dismay  found  that  the  rock 
projected  or  beetled  over  its  base,  and  that  in  fact  I  had 
been  thrown  into  a  kind  of  nest  in  the  cliff.  Con- 
strained, therefore,  to  be  still,  and  await  the  termina- 
tion of  the  storm,  and  the  subsiding  of  the  waves,  if 
they  ever  really  subsided  on  that  shore,  I  gave  myself 
up  to  the  most  gloomy  reflections.  Had  I  possessed  my 
sight,  I  might  hope  to  subsist,  as  others  had  done,  upon 
the  wild  fruits  and  other  productions  of  the  island,  if  it 
should  be  found  to  produce  any  thing,  and  could  await 
the  casual  visit  of  some  European  ship,  or  make  my 
way  on  a  raft  or  in  a  canoe  to  some  more  fortunate  or 
better  known  island.  As  it  was,  what  had  I  to  expect 
but  starvation  ?  How  should  I,  in  the  first  place,  escape 
from  my  present  position  1  And  supposing  this  step 
made,  in  what  possible  way  was  I  to  provide  for  my 
subsistence  1  Should  the  natives  prove  to  be  cannibals, 
as  many  of  these  islanders  were  said  to  be,  what  had  I 
to  expect  but  to  be  devoured  almost  alive?  It  were 
better,  I  thought,  to  plunge  at  once  into  the  gulf  below, 
and  join  my  companions  in  the  sleep  of  death,  than 
reserve  myself  for  such  a  fate.  A  single  moment  would 
suffice  to  unite  me  with  all  the  beautiful  and  the  good  of 
former  ages,  and  send  my  soaring  spirit,  like  an  eagle 
escaped  from  its  fetters,  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  life, 
truth,  and  beatitude,  '  fast  by  the  throne  of  God  !'  But 
when  my  thoughts  had  reached  this  height,  I  seemed  to 
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start,  as  if  from  a  dream,  and  a  stream  of  balmy  light 
came  pouring  in  upon  my  soul,  chasing  far  away  all 
base  and  cowardly  ideas  of  self-destruction,  and  bringing 
along  with  it  hope  and  resignation.  '  He  who  stilleth 
the  young  ravens  when  they  cry,'  was  able,  I  reflected, 
to  provide,  if  he  saw  good,  for  my  animal  wants,  and  to 
preserve  me,  as  he  had  hitherto  done,  from  danger  and 
death.  Thus  tranquillized,  I  patiently  awaited  the  pass- 
ing away  of  the  storm.  In  fact,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  I  slept ;  and  when  I  awoke  from  dreams  of  home, 
which  had  carried  me  back  to  infancy  and  my  mother's 
lap,  and  left  the  moisture  of  delicious  tears  upon  my 
eyelids,  the  beating  of  the  waters  against  the  rocks 
below  was  scarcely  heard,  while  the  shrill  sharp  screams 
of  innumerable  sea-fowl  enlivened  the  scene.  The  rays 
of  the  sun,  too,  though  invisible,  were  not  unfelt  in  the 
air,  which  now  exerted  its  cheerful,  invigorating  in- 
fluence upon  my  frame.  However,  as  my  position  in 
the  cliff  was  now  become  particularly  painful,  I  soon 
began  to  think  of  making  an  attempt  at  descending  to 
the  beach.  Slowly  and  cautiously  did  I  commence  my 
operations.  The  rocks  were  sharp,  steep,  and  rugged, 
and  as  I  slipped  down,  or  swung  from  one  point  to 
another,  I  received  many  severe  bruises,  while  the  skin 
was  literally  stripped  off  my  hands  ;  but  at  length  I 
found  myself  upon  the  level  beach,  which  was  thickly 
strewed  with  large  round  pebbles. 
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"  Here,  as  I  stepped  along  with  the  utmost  caution, 
feeling  every  moment  before  me  with  my  foot,  I  stumbled 
over  something  and  nearly  fell,  when,  putting  down  my 
hand  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  obstacle,  I  touched 
the  moist  cold  face  of  a  human  being,  which,  from  its 
smoothness,  I  knew  must  be  that  of  a  woman.  The 
shock  was  more  painful  than  I  can  describe.  I  was  for 
a  moment  petrified.  At  length,  however,  reflecting  that 
those,  no  doubt,  were  the  remains  of  one  of  the  benevo- 
lent friends  who  had  striven  to  alleviate  the  weight  of  my 
calamity  during  the  voyage,  tears  started  into  my  eyes, 
and  lifting  up  the  body  in  my  arms,  I  bore  it  a  little  way 
up  the  shelving  beach,-  and  covered  it — 'twas  all  I  could 
— with  stones. 

"  In  gathering  these  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
small  stick,  which  served  me  for  a  staff,  and  with  its 
assistance,  when  1  had  completed  my  melancholy  task, 
I  proceeded  for  a  considerable  way  along  the  shore. 
Guided  by  the  sound  of  the  waves,  and  the  vegetable 
scent,  which  was  now  very  perceptible  in  the  air,  I 
receded  from  the  sea,  and  found  myself  among  a  kind 
of  sedge,  such  as  usually  grows  about  the  edge  of  our 
rabbit-warrens.  The  sea-fowl,  heedless  of  my  presence, 
wheeled  and  screamed  over  my  head,  and  as  I  paused 
and  listened  attentively  to  every  sound,  I  heard  the  light 
fleet  step  of  several  small  animals  rushing  past  me. 
The  rays  of  the  sun,  which  at  first  warmed,  dried,  and 
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cheered  me,  now  beat  so  fiercely  upon  the  ground,  that 
they  became  almost  intolerable,  and  made  me  exceed- 
ingly desirous  of  finding  some  place  of  shelter.  I  there- 
fore advanced  with  trembling  anxious  step  towards  the 
interior  of  the  island,  which,  fortunately  for  me,  was 
not,  in  this  part,  divided  from  the  ocean  by  rocks  and 
precipices ;  but  swelled  into  gentle  hills,  which,  as  I 
encountered  neither  tree  nor  thicket,  seemed  to  produce 
no  other  vegetable  than  a  short  soft  grass.  My  suffer- 
ings were  now  intense ;  for  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue, 
together  with  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  besieged  me 
at  once,  and  well-nigh  overcame  my  fortitude.  But  the 
tortures  inflicted  by  my  imagination  were  a  thousand 
times  harder  to  be  endured ;  for  this  peopled  the  land- 
scape with  cannibals,  whose  glaring  eyeballs  were  scan- 
ning me  from  every  copse,  and  whose  club  or  tomahawk 
might  steal  upon  my  slumbers,  or  oppress  me  waking. 

"  Still  I  proceeded,  however,  farther  and  farther  from 
the  sea,  and  having  wandered  on  for  several  hours, 
entered  upon  a  plain,  where  the  sound  of  running  water 
smote  upon  my  ear.  This,  to  a  man  burning  with  thirst, 
was  most  dulcet  music,  so  I  hurried  along  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  but  on  arriving  upon  the  brink  of  the  river,  I 
heard  the  water  flow  far  below  me,  and  ascertained  with 
my  staff  that  the  bank  was  nearly  perpendicular.  How- 
ever, having  skirted  the  stream  for  some  time,  I  at 
length  found  a  shelving  bank,  and  creeping  down  to  the 
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flood,  succeeded  in  allaying  one  of  the  most  acute  of 
human  sufferings.  I  then  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  and  began  to  renew  my  inward  lamentations 
at  the  bitterness  of  my  destiny.  Every  object  around 
me  seemed  hostile  to  my  life; — pitfalls,  precipices,  wild 
beasts,  and  perhaps  men,  still  more  destructive.  Worst 
of  all,  and  surest  of  my  enemies,  was  hunger.  From 
the  rest  there  was  the  possibility  of  escaping,  but  this, 
wherever  I  might  hide  myself,  would  find  me.  In  fact, 
the  demon  had  already  commenced  his  work,  and  that 
which  added  double  sharpness  to  his  pangs  was  the  con- 
sciousness that  I  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  them. 

"  The  sun  had  now,  as  I  conjectured  from  the  in- 
creasing coolness  in  the  air,  descended  considerably  from 
the  meridian,  and  a  slight  breeze,  which  greatly  refreshed 
me,  began  to  blow.  The  grass  and  long  reeds  on  the 
edge  of  the  river  emitted  a  faint  rustling  sound  as  it 
fluttered  through  them,  and  as  I  listened  attentively, 
from  a  vague  expectation,  which  in  fact  never  wholly 
forsook  me,  that  something  would  occur  to  preserve  my 
life,  I  thought  I  could  distinguish,  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  the  sound  of  branches 
swinging  and  leaves  fluttering  in  the  wind.  My  heart 
now  bounded  with  joy,  for  I  doubted  not  that,  among  the 
numerous  trees  which  I  expected  to  find,  some  at  least 
would  be  fruit-yielding,  which  I  might  shake  or  climb, 
and  thus  appease  in  some  degree  the  fierce  cravings  of 
15 
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hunger.  Upon  trying  the  river  with  my  staff,  I  found 
that  it  could  only  be  crossed  by  swimming ;  and  as  I 
wished  to  preserve  my  clothes  dry,  for  the  nights  were 
cold,  I  immediately  undressed,  and  tying  them  up  in  a 
bundle,  endeavoured  so  to  fasten  them  upon  my  head  or 
shoulders  as  to  keep  them  above  water.  The  bundle, 
however,  was  much  too  large,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no 
other  method  than,  having  by  casting  stones  ascertained 
the  breadth  of  the  stream,  to  untie  it,  and  throw  over  the 
articles  one  by  one  before  me.  This  I  did,  and  although 
the  river  was  of  considerable  width,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
not  to  hear  a  single  bundle  fall  into  the  stream.  Being 
thus  disencumbered,  and  confiding  in  my  agility  as  a 
swimmer,  I  plunged  boldly  into  the  unknown  stream, 
and  though  the  current  was  strong  and  rapid,  and  in 
spite  of  my  utmost  exertions  carried  me  considerably  out 
of  the  right  line,  I  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
further  shore,  which  I  found  to  be  thickly  set  with  reeds 
and  bushes.  Through  these  I  groped  my  way  up  along 
the  edge  of  the  stream  in  search  of  my  clothes,  with 
extraordinary  difficulty,  and  no  little  terror,  lest  my  bare 
foot  should  press  upon  some  noisome  or  unknown  reptile, 
some  alligator  or  water-snake,  which  might  devour  or 
sting  me  to  death.  Many  of  the  bushes  wore  prickles, 
sharp  as  thorns  or  brambles,  which  so  pierced  and  lace- 
rated my  flesh  that  before  I  had  advanced  thirty  yards 
the  blood  trickled  down  from  various  parts  of  my  body. 
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I  persevered,  however,  feeling  as  I  went  along  every 
bush  and  every  hole,  shuddering  while  I  did  it,  lest  I 
should  plunge  my  hand  into  the  mouth  of  some  wild 
beast,  or  amid  the  scales  of  some  venomous  snake.  My 
toil  was  vain — not  a  single  garment  could  I  find ;  and 
now,  despairing  of  success,  and  torn  in  a  dreadful  manner 
by  the  prickly  shrubs,  the  temptation  once  more  occurred 
to  me  to  plunge  my  head  into  the  river  and  end  my 
miseries  in  its  waters.  But  the  love  of  life  prevailed, 
and  turning  away  from  the  stream,  I  exerted  my  small 
remains  of  strength  in  making  my  way  in  the  direction 
in  which  I  supposed  the  wood  to  lie.  Fortunately  the 
line  of  thicket  which  skirted  the  river  was  narrow,  so 
that  I  soon  found  myself  upon  the  smooth  greensward, 
on  which  I  now  sank  down,  utterly  exhausted. 

"  Here  as  I  lay,  listening  with  a  beating  heart  to  every 
various  sound  that  floated  in  the  breeze,  and  tormented, 
as  you  may  imagine,  by  the  most  gloomy  forebodings, 
that  busy  murmur  which  runs  through  a  wood,  when 
the  boughs  and  leaves  of  innumerable  trees  vibrate  and 
flutter  in  the  wind,  again  awakened  in  me  the  hope  of 
satisfying  my  hunger.  The  notes  of  various  birds,  too, 
which  were  perched,  I  did  not  doubt,  in  the  thick  roof  of 
this  wood,  guided  and  encouraged  me  ;  for,  in  default  of 
mankind,  I  experienced  some  sense  of  fellowship,  some 
ideas  of  society,  in  approaching  even  these  irrational 
creatures,  which  my  imagination  endowed  with  compas- 
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sion  and  sympathy.  When  I  drew  near  the  wood,  which 
I  found  to  be  further  off  than  I  had  supposed,  I  distin- 
guished, amidst  the  shrill  scream  of  the  birds,  the  voice 
of  numerous  monkeys  chattering.  My  approach  seemed 
to  have  been  quickly  perceived  by  these  animals,  for 
their  garrulity  was  for  a  moment  suspended ;  but  after 
this  short  pause,  during  which  I  imagined  they  were 
employed  in  reconnoitring  their  guest,  they  darted  at  me 
a  shower  of  large  hard  fruit,  which,  falling  from  a  great 
height,  and  hitting  my  bruised  and  lacerated  body,  occa- 
sioned the  most  exquisite  pain.  Patient  as  I  had  been 
rendered  by  suffering,  this  roused  my  anger,  and  there- 
fore groping  about  for  some  of  the  missiles  which  they 
had  cast  at  me,  and  which  I  found  to  be  a  large  unknown 
fruit,  I  threw  two  or  three  with  great  force  among  the 
branches,  and  hitting  one  or  two  of  my  enemies,  as  I 
discovered  from  their  cries,  soon  put  the  whole  of  them 
to  flight.  I  next  picked  up  one  of  the  fruit,  which  felt 
something  like  a  small  melon,  and  having  split  it  against 
a  tree,  was  about  to  devour  it  ravenously,  when  the 
thought  occurred  that,  instead  of  yielding  nourishment, 
it  might  be  poison.  I  therefore  stood  for  some  moments 
irresolute,  with  the  fruit  in  my  hand,  which,  whether  it 
were  nutritious  or  deadly,  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining 
but  at  the  peril  of  my  life.  Sometimes,  as  I  smelled  it, 
it  seemed  to  exhale  an  agreeable  odour,  inviting  me  to 
eat}  the  next  instant  its  rank  and  sickening  smell  ap- 
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peared  to  be  a  hint  of  nature  that  principles  destructive 
of  life  lurked  within.  However,  hunger  was  now  be- 
coming imperious,  and  I  considered  that,  since  every 
thing  around  me  was  unknown,  the  risk  of  death  must 
necessarily  accompany  every  morsel  I  should  consume. 
I  therefore  ate  boldly,  and  then  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  to  rest. 

"  Night  now  coming  on,  the  air  became  cold,  and  the 
earth  silent.  Even  the  wind  had  died  away,  and  nothing 
was  heard  but  the  screech-owl,  which  appears  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  every  climate,  uttering  its  dismal  cry  from 
the  lofty  roof  of  the  forest.  But  this  interval  of  stillness 
was  short :  the  long  startling  howl  of  some  wild  beast  in 
a  distant  part  of  the  wood  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  the 
commencement  of  those  hellish  orgies,  in  which  all 
animals  that  have  an  appetite  for  blood  indulge  during 
the  night,  transforming  the  beautiful  sylvan  scenes  of  the 
earth  into  places  of  slaughter.  Though  naked  and  shiver- 
ing with  cold,  I  now  perceived  that  I  could  not  rest  with 
safety  upon  the  ground,  where  1  might  have  shielded 
myself  from  the  inclemency  of  the  air  by  creeping  into 
some  thicket,  or  nestling  among  the  long  grass,  and 
therefore  began  to  feel  among  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in 
order  to  discover  one  which  I  might  climb-.  While  I 
was  thus  occupied,  the  rush  of  some  furious  animals,  of 
which  I  conjectured  the  one  was  pursuing  the  other, 
startled  and  terrified  me  : — however,  not  knowing  which 
15* 
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way  to  fly,  I  stood  still,  close  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
listening  with  breathless  anxiety  to  their  movements ; 
and  in  a  moment  heard  a  heavy  beast  fall  with  great 
force  to  the  ground,  not  many  yards  from  me,  while  his 
pursuer  sprang  upon  him  with  a  growl  which  made  my 
flesh  creep.  Then  followed  the  death-struggle,  and  be- 
fore the  poor  creature  could  have  breathed  his  last,  I 
could  distinctly  hear  the  tearing  of  his  flesh,  with  the 
fearful  grinding  of  the  teeth,  and  horrible  low  groan  of 
delight,  with  which  the  famished  savage  accompanied 
the  dismembering  of  his  victim.  By  this  time  the  whole 
forest  appeared  to  be  filled  with  the  roaring  of  ferocious 
animals.  Imagine  my  situation  !  Which  way  should  I 
fly  ?  By  endeavouring  to  escape,  might  I  not,  since  I 
could  not  see  my  way,  plunge  more  deeply  into  the 
wilderness  ?  Danger  is  a  revered  monitor.  I  paused — 
I  reflected.  The  long  line  of  howling,  so  to  speak,  which 
extended  towards  the  right,  and  the- absolute  stillness  on 
the  other  hand,  pointed  out.  distinctly  the  road  to  safety, 
could  I  but  escape  the  fangs  of  the  beast  which  was 
devouring  his  prey  by  my  side,  as  it  were,  and  which 
the  slightest  movement  on  my  part  might  bring  upon 
me.  I  therefore  watched  his  meal  with  the  most  intense 
anxiety,  concluding  that  when  it  was  finished  he  would 
depart.  But  in  this  I  was  quite  mistaken ;  for  when  he 
had  satisfied  his  appetite,  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground  beside  the  remainder  of  his  prey,  where,   as  I 
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judged  by  his  heavy  breathing,  he  soon  fell  asleep. 
Now,  then,  was  my  time !  But,  before  I  moved  a  foot, 
I  listened  again  and  again  to  assure  myself  he  was 
really  asleep,  and  then,  cautiously  and  tremblingly  feel- 
ing before  me  with  my  hands,  succeeded  in  creeping  out 
of  the  wood. 

"  Never,  surely,  was  the  hand  of  Providence  more 
palpably  stretched  out  over  any  man  than  it  was  at  that 
moment  over  me  !  And  when  I  found,  by  the  free  air 
breathing  upon  my  face  and  whole  body,  that  I  was 
once  more  on  the  open  plain,  and  as  I  conceived  in  com- 
parative safety,  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  my  heart 
melted  in  ecstatic  thanksgiving.  I  then  proceeded,  guided 
by  the  horrid  sounds  which  rose  at  intervals  from  the 
recesses  of  the  wilderness,  in  the  direction  leading  from 
that  dreadful  region  ;  and  when  entirely  out  of  hearing 
of  my  enemies,  stopped  short,  lesto-I  should  approach 
some  other  wood,  and  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
to  preserve  warmth  in  my  limbs,  passed  the  night  in  this 
manner,  haunted  by  every  terrible  idea  which  a  sense  of 
imminent  danger  could  inspire  or  fear  conceive. 

"  At  length,  as  I  paced  to  and  fro  in  this  manner,  the 
twittering  of  birds,  and  various  other  indications,  in- 
formed me  that  day  was  approaching;  and  this  faint 
ray  of  comfort,  though  bursting  through  as  thick  a 
canopy  of  terrors  as  ever  overshadowed  the  human 
soul,  together   with    my   escapes   of  the   last  day   and 
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night,  almost  persuaded  me  that  I  '  bore  a  charmed 
life.'  With  day,  however,  and  the  sense  of  compara- 
tive safety,  the  cravings  of  hunger  were  roused  ;  and 
upon  the  bare  plain  where  I  now  was,  there  being 
nothing  to  be  found  but  that  which  once  sustained  the 
life  of  the  impious  Babylonian  king,  I  endeavoured  to 
extract  a  little  nourishment  from  the  grass  of  the  field, 
but  found  it  dry  and  sapless.  Meanwhile  the  sun,  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens,  poured  down  its  fierce 
scorching  rays,  which,  smiting  upon  my  unshaded  head 
and  temples,  almost  maddened  me.  Inventions  whetted 
by  necessity  soon  taught  me  however  to  defend  myself 
against  this  evil,  for  with  the  long  dry  grass,  which 
refused  to  yield  me  food,  I  soon  twisted  up  a  kind  of 
turban,  which  served  extremely  well  instead  of  a  hat. 
I  next  proceeded  to  contrive  a  kind  of  covering  for  my 
waist,  that,  should  lf  haply  meet  with  human  beings,  I 
might  not  be  thought  a  contemner  of  decency  ;  but  as  I 
was  feeling  about  for  the  longest  grasses,  I  put  my  hand 
upon  a  cold,  round  thing,  as  large  as  a  ship's  cable, 
which  I  did  not  doubt  was  a  boa-constrictor  ;  and,  utter- 
ing a  shriek  of  horror,  darted  away  not  knowing  whither 
I  fled.  My  feet  now  seemed  to  alight  on  nothing  but  the 
most  deadly  serpents,  which  fancy  represented  rising  in 
spiry  volumes  around,  and  darting  a  thousand  stings  at 
me  as  I  passed.  Experiencing  no  injury,  however,  from 
these  terrible  creations   of   my  imagination,  my  terror 
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gradually  subsided,  and,  with  staff  in  hand,  I  roamed 
about  until  nightfall,  when  I  lay  down  in  the  open  field, 
like  Jacob  when  flying  to  Padan-Aran,  and  with  my 
head  resting  on  a  stone  slept  profoundly. 

"  My  slumbers  endured  the  whole  night,  and  I  was 
awakened  next  morning  by  the  loud  songs  of  the  birds. 
I  now  arose,  and  addressing  a  mental  prayer  to  my 
Creator,  the  effect  of  which  was  as  balm  and  honey  to 
my  soul,  moved  onwards,  guided  by  the  shining  in  my 
face,  towards  the  east.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  when  a 
scent,  more  grateful  than  Sabsean  odours — the  scent  of 
baked  meat — entered  my  nostrils,  and,  while  it  appeared 
to  promise  the  appeasing  of  hunger,  told  me  the  still 
more  delightful  fact  that  I  *was  approaching  the  presence 
of  my  fellow-creatures.  A  few  minutes  after  this  I 
heard  the  voices  of  mankind,  and  the  sound  seemed  to 
open  some  source,  some  bursting  fount  of  ecstasy,  un- 
known until  that  moment,  which  appeared  to  gush  forth 
and  overflow  my  heart,  and  pour  its  rapturous  current 
through  every  pore  of  my  frame.  While  these  deli- 
cious feelings  were  filling  my  soul  with  gladness,  I  had 
already  been  perceived  by  the  natives,  and,  as  I  after- 
wards learned,  a  hundred  axes  and  javelins  were  hastily 
snatched  up,  to  hew  me  to  pieces,  or  transfix  me  to  the 
spot !  While  the  warriors  were  in  this  attitude,  await- 
ing the  nod  of  their  chief,  their  weapons  in  their  hands, 
the  chief's  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  fifteen,  observing 
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that  I  felt  my  way  with  a  staff,  pointed  out  to  them  the 
fact  that  1  was  blind,  and  must  therefore  be  harmless. 
1  Let  me  go,  father,'  said  she,  '  and  guide  the  stranger  to 
your  hospitable  board.  When  was  the  hand  of  Hawanee 
ever  raised  against  the  helpless,  or  his  door  closed 
against  the  friendless  and  the  wretched  ?  Down  with 
your  spears,  warriors !  you  misinterpret  your  chief. 
His  heart  burns  with  anger  at  your  bloody  design,  and 
the  frown  of  his  brow  reproves  you.  Shall  I  go,  my 
father,  and  bid  the  stranger  be  bold,  confiding  in  the 
protection  of  the  invincible  Hawanee  V  '  Go,  my  child,' 
replied  the  chief,  amused  and  flattered  by  her  eloquence; 
'  go,  he  shall  be  welcome  for  thy  sake  !' 

"  I  now  heard  a  light,  tripping  footstep  approach, 
which  the  instinctive  bounding  of  my  heart  informed 
me  was  that  of  a  woman ;  and  at  the  sound  every  lurk- 
ing remain  of  fear  and  distrust  departed,  for,  whether 
young  or  old,  savage  or  civilized,  I  have  never  received 
aught  but  good  at  the  hands  of  woman.  In  another 
moment  the  maiden  had  taken  me  by  the  hand,  and 
uttering  what  I  knew  from  the  tone  to  be  words  of 
welcome,  led  me  into  the  warlike  circle,  and  seated  me 
by  the  side  of  her  father.  Many  speeches  were  now 
made  to  me,  not  one  word  of  which  could  I  compre- 
hend ;  and  as  I  knew  my  language  must  be  equally 
unintelligible  to  them,  I  endeavoured  to  express  my 
gratitude  by  bowing  my  head  to  the  earth,  and  every 
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gesture  which  I  considered  indicative  of  thankfulness 
and  dependence.  I  now  partook  of  the  viands  and 
delicious  fruit  which  heaped  the  board  of  Hawanee, 
and  the  feast  being  over,  was  led  into  his  house,  for 
they  had  been  regaling  themselves  in  the  open  air,  and 
placed  upon  a  fine  soft  mat  by  the  fire. 

"  The  history  of  my  progress  in  the  language  and  in 
the  affections  of  Shazaly,  for  that  was  the  name  of  my 
preserver,  is  the  same.  She  loved  me  as  a  creature 
whom  she  had  snatched  from  death,  and  I  loved  her, 
partly,  perhaps,  because  I  owed  her  my  life,  partly 
because  the  sweetness  of  her  voice,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  modulated  in  heaven,  drew  me  towards  her 
invincibly,  like  the  song  of  the  sirens.  Spellbound  by 
the  magic  of  her  voice,  and  still  more  by  the  bewitching 
tenderness  of  her  manner,  I  pictured  her  to  my  imagina- 
tion as  a  creature  of  light,  as  a  being  all  beauty  as  she 
was  all  goodness ;  and,  had  the  choice  been  set  before 
me  by  Providence,  would  have  preferred  blindness  in  a 
savage  land  with  her,  to  the  enjoyment  of  civilized 
opulence,  with  all  my  senses,  if  banished  from  her 
presence.  She  told  me,  however,  when  by  indefatigable 
pains  I  had  learned  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  her  mind, 
and  attach  meaning  to  the  sounds  which  she  uttered, 
that  her  father,  affectionate  as  he  was,  had  already 
begun  to  regard  our  familiarity  with  disapprobation,  not 
because  I  was  a  foreigner,  but  that,  by  my  misfortune,  I 
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was  incapacitated  from  succeeding  to  his  rude  sceptre, 
which,  as  he  had  no  son,  must  devolve  upon  his  daugh- 
ter's husband.  '  Yet,'  she  would  add,  '  come  what  may, 
I  must  love  you — love  you  for  ever!'  Her  mother,  from 
whom  she  seemed  to  have  inherited  her  goodness,  beheld 
our  attachment  with  satisfaction,  and  already  treated  me 
as  her  son  ;  but  I  every  day  discovered  more  and  more 
harshness  in  the  words  of  the  father  towards  his  child  ; 
and  frequently  overheard  the  taunts  of  inferior  members 
of  the  tribe  against  the  slothful  foreigner  who  could  do 
nothing  but  sleep  and  eat. 

"  To  avoid  the  hearing  of  such  bitter  words,  which 
every  day  grew  more  frequent,  I  sometimes  wandered 
away  with  Shazaly  among  the  hills  and  woods ;  and, 
with  the  consent  of  the  mother,  it  was  at  length  resolved 
upon  between  us,  that,  whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quence, we  would,  on  the  first  opportunity,  link  our 
fates  together  by  an  indissoluble  union.  Accordingly, 
taking  advantage  of  Hawanee's  absence  on  a  warlike 
expedition  to  some  neighbouring  island,  we  sat  during 
three  days  upon  the  same  mat,  and  then,  going  down, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  to  the  sea-shore, 
plunged  hand  in  hand  into  the  waves,  and  arose  irre- 
vocably bound  to  each  other. 

"  Shortly  after  this,  Hawanee,  who,  from  the  reve- 
rence with  which  most  savage  men  regard  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  forbore  to  treat  me  with  cruelty,  or  to  send 
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me  forth  to  perish  in  the  woods,  determined  to  separate 
me  from  his  daughter,  whom  he  removed  to  another  hut. 
This  brought  our  affairs  to  a  crisis.  One  night,  when 
sleep  appeared  to  have  closed  every  eye  but  mine,  for 
the  whole  earth  seemed  hushed,  and  there  was  silence, 
and  horrid  thoughts  had  flung  their  meshes  round  my 
brain,  and  pressed  upon  me  like  the  nightmare  or  a 
painful  dream,  I  was  suddenly  roused  from  the  ghastly 
vision  by  a  gentle  touch  of  the  hand ;  and  before  my 
surprise  could  find  a  tongue,  Shazaly's  voice  whispered 
softly  in  my  ear — '  We  must  fly,  my  love  !  It  will 
shortly  be  impossible  to  conceal  that  I  am  about  to 
become  a  mother,  and  in  the  fiery  indignation  which 
the  discovery  would  kindle  in  my  father,  were  we  to 
linger  here,  our  lives  would  be  consumed  as  the  withered 
thickets  of  the  mountains  are  consumed  in  the  autumnal 
fires.  And  yet,'  she  added  in  a  tone  of  extreme  anguish 
— '  and  yet  at  the  thought  that  my  kind  old  father,  whose 
sorrows,  if  caused  by  another,  I  should  soothe  and  miti- 
gate, must  seem,  by  my  flight,  to  be  rendered  childless, — 
must  be  pierced  by  the  keenest  pang  which  a  parent  can 
feel,  seeing  the  sole  prop  of  his  old  age  snatched  from 
beneath  his  hand  by  filial  ingratitude,  and  his  feeble 
footsteps  tottering  helpless  and  friendless  towards  the 
grave ' 


"  Her   utterance   was    now    choked    with   sobs,    and, 
dropping  her  head  upon  my  bosom — for  I  held  her  in 
16 
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my  arms — she  gave  full  vent  to  her  emotion ;  and,  to 
confess  the  truth,  I  was  unable  to  restrain  my  own  feelings, 
and  wept  with  her  like  a  child.  However,  I  soon  recol- 
lected that  it  was  necessary,  as  she  had  said,  to  fly. 
Affliction,  in  one  shape  or  another,  appeared  to  be  my 
lot  upon  earth  ;  and  I  gave  way  to  necessity  with  a  ready 
submissiveness  which  at  any  other  period  of  my  life  I 
could  not  have  yielded.  But  to  fly  with  Shazaly,  was  it 
not  to  be  still  in  possession  of  all  that  I  regarded  as  most 
precious  upon  earth?  Love,  in  fact,  could  spread  his 
golden  couch  in  the  wilderness,  and  people  the  barren 
and  desert  places  of  the  earth  with  gladness,  content, 
and  enjoyments  ineffable.  Verily,  when  Shazaly  was 
by  my  side,  I  felt  a  calm,  glowing  state  of  satisfaction, 
for  the  describing  of  which,  language  has  yet  discovered 
no  expression.  The  flame  of  life  seemed  to  burn  so 
mildly,  so  brightly,  so  purely,  and  withal  to  diffuse  so 
divine  a  fragrance,  that  I  often  murmured  to  myself,  that 
the  sacred  fire  which  Prometheus  stole  from  heaven  to 
hallow  the  passions  of  the  heart,  to  enlighten  the  soul, 
and  make  us,  in  some  measure,  partakers  of  the  nature 
of  the  gods,  was  nothing  but  love ! 

"  The  entrance  of  Shazaly's  mother  put  an  end  to  my 
reflections.  She  kissed  our  eyes  and  forehead,  and  in  a 
whisper  choked  with  sighs  bade  us  depart.  Yet  when 
I  prepared  to  obey,  neither  mother  nor  daughter  could 
resolve  to  separate,  and  hung  upon  each  other's  necks, 
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sobbing  as  if  their  very  hearts  would  break.  In  the 
midst  of  this  scene,  filial  affection  inspired  Shazaly  with 
a  thought  which  both  to  her  mother  and  me  appeared  to 
be  the  suggestion  of  mere  insanity.  She  would  not,  she 
said,  leave  the  house  without  kissing  the  eyes  of  her 
father,  and  entreating  his  spirit,  which  they  imagine  for- 
sakes the  body  and  hovers  over  it  in  sleep,  to  pardon  her 
seeming  ingratitude.  We  prayed,  we  conjured  her  by 
our  souls  not  to  go.  She  was  not  to  be  moved  ;  and 
when,  in  obedience  to  her  mother,  I  took  hold  of  her 
hand  in  order  forcibly  to  prevent  her  from  rushing  upon 
such  imminent  danger,  she  withdrew  it  hastily,  and  said, 
'All  that  I  have  done  and  am  about  to  do  proves  how 
deeply,  how  dearly  I  love  you,  and  that  I  value  my  life 
only  as  it  enables  me  to  make  you  happy.  But  I  cannot 
forget  that  I  have  two  parents.  One  is  here  blessing  me 
and  approving  of  my  actions  :  the  other,  whom  I  am 
deluding  and  deserting,  will  to-morrow  be  heaping  curses 
on  my  head.  I  love,  but  yet  must  fly  him.  His  mistaken 
tenderness  banishes  me  from  his  side.  Yet  cannot  I  de- 
part without  kneeling  for  a  moment  beside  his  couch, 
and  imploring  my  gods  and  that  Great  Spirit  of  whom 
you  have  spoken  to  me  to  pour  into  his  soul  the  spirit  of 
forgiveness,  and  bestow  upon  him  every  blessing  which 
may  compensate,  if  any  thing  can,  for  the  loss  of  his 
child !'  To  this  no  reply  could  be  made.  I  bade  her 
go  ;   and  in  a  few  minutes,  during  which  my  anxiety 
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was  excruciating,  she  returned,  said  in  a  more  cheerful 
tone  that  she  had  kissed  the  old  man,  and,  desiring  her 
mother  to  conduct  us  with  her  blessing  to  the  door, 
we  there  tore  ourselves  away  from  her  embraces,  and 
departed. 

"  Our  retreat,  as  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the 
mother  and  daughter,  was  a  small  cavern  in  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain,  which,  as  Shazaly  perfectly  knew  the 
way,  we  reached  long  before  dawn.  Here  we  concealed 
ourselves  during  three  days  ;  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  her  mother  arrived  in  the  deepest  affliction  ;  for  her 
husband,  she  said,  had  taken  the  matter  much  more  to 
heart  than  she  had  expected,  having  never  tasted  food  or 
uttered  one  word  of  comfort  since  our  flight.  For  the 
first  two  days  a  lethargy  appeared  to  have  benumbed  his 
mind,  but  on  the  third  morning  he  summoned  his  tribe 
together,  and  when  they  had  formed  themselves  in  a 
circle  around  him,  he  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  them,  his 
head  covered  with  ashes,  and  said  : — '  Warriors  !  the 
house  of  your  chief  is  desolate.  A  serpent  hath  crept 
into  my  nest,  and  borne  away  the  last  hope  of  my  soul. 
You  see  before  you  a  poor,  infirm,  childless  old  man. 
No  lips  will  ever  again  pronounce  the  name  of  father  to 
me.  Nor  when  the  spirits  call  me  hence  to  join  the 
manes  of  my  ancestors  upon  the  mountains,  shall  I 
leave  behind  rne  any  remnant  of  my  race  to  whom  I 
might   bequeath    the   love  of  my  people !     Three  days 
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have  not.  yet  passed  since  I  appeared  like  the  moon,  with 
a  mild,  but  beautiful  star  shining  by  my  side;  but  it 
has  disappeared  for  ever.  I  am  now  alone — my  lustre 
is  dimmed — grief  hath  overshadowed,  and  death  will 
quickly  blot  me  from  among  the  living.  But,  com- 
panions of  my  battles  !  let  me  not  sink  unrevenged  into 
the  grave  !  Give  up  your  daily  toils ;  perform  no  work 
of  peace  ;  let  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  fields, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  remain  unmolested  in  their 
haunts,  until  the  blood  of  the  perfidious  stranger,  who 
has  robbed  me  of  the  solace  of  my  age — my  child — my 
darling — be  spilt  like  water  in  the  dust !' 

"  '  And  to-morrow,'  added  her  mother,  '  all  the  men 
of  the  tribe  are  to  set  forth  in  search  of  you.  There,  there- 
fore, remains  but  this  night  in  which  you  can  provide  for 
your  safety.  Fly,  my  children,  towards  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  into  the  deserts  of  the  hostile  Atawas. 
You  will  there  be  in  less  danger  than  here.' 

"  Both  Shazaly  and  myself  were  extremely  afflicted 
at  this  intelligence  ;  but  hoping  that  time  would  moderate 
the  grief  of  the  old  man,  and  having,  in  fact,  no  alter- 
native but  to  fly  or  perish,  we  forthwith  bade  adieu  to 
our  fond  parent,  and  departed,  Shazaly  conducting  my 
footsteps  as  before.  Fortunately  we  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  desert  of  the  Atawas,  where,  though  we  were 
safe  from  the  pursuit  of  Hawanee,  our  danger  was  great, 
as  the  surrounding  tribes,  my  wife  informed  me,  were 
16* 
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cannibals,  who  constantly  devoured  their  captives,  and,  in 
short,  every  stranger  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Shazaly 
selected  for  our  retreat  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  coast, 
where  the  cliffs  were  perforated  by  caverns  of  immeasu- 
rable extent,  resorted  to  by  prodigious  numbers  of  sea- 
fowl,  upon  whose  eggs,  with  the  shell-fish  collected  on 
the  rocks,  we  contrived  to  subsist.  Meanwhile  the  time 
was  fast  approaching  when  it  would  no  longer  be  possible 
for  my  wife  to  provide  our  food  ;  and  without  her  aid  I 
could  do  nothing. 

"  One  night  she  led  me  out  to  the  edge  of  a  lofty  cliff 
overhanging  the  waves  to  breathe  the  sea-breeze,  which, 
as  it  cooled  my  feverish  frame,  appeared  somewhat  to  tran- 
quillize my  mind.  As  we  stood  here,  linked  arm  in  arm, 
scrutinizing  the  nature  of  our  hopes  and  fears,  and  each 
endeavouring  to  give  rise  in  the  breast  of  the  other  to  a 
comfort  which  neither  of  us  felt,  the  roar  of  distant 
thunder  came  booming  along  the  sky.  Tropical  storms 
arise  with  fearful  rapidity.  Having  strayed  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  our  cavern,  the  tempest,  which, 
as  far  as  I  could  conjecture,  was  travelling  southward, 
overtook  us  before  we  had  retreated  many  paces,  and 
the  thick  darkness,  which  at  the  same  time  hemmed  us 
round,  prevented  Shazaly  from  recognising  the  way. 
Peal  after  peal  rolled  awfully  through  the  heavens ;  and 
Shazaly,  intrepid  as  was  her  nature,  trembled  as  she 
described  to  me  the  fearful  brilliance  of  the  lightning, 
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which,  as  it  shot  along  the  tossing,  troubled  face  of  the 
deep,  seemed,  she  said,  to  kindle  the  crests  of  the  waves 
with  blue  and  trembling  fires.  At  length  one  flash,  more 
vividly  fierce  than  the  rest,  smote  upon  my  eyes,  and 
appeared  to  have  sent  the  visual  nerves  in  burning  trains 
to  the  brain,  for  I  felt  the  lightning  as  it  were  in  my  soul, 
and  fell  to  the  earth  ;  and  Shazaly,  fearing  I  had  been 
stricken  dead,  sank  down  beside  me.  Sensation,  however, 
had  only  been  arrested  for  a  moment.  I  rose  upon  my 
knees,  and  phantoms  of  awful  things  passed  before  me. 
A  sea  by  fits  rolled  in  liquid  fire  along — a  woman  kneeled 
beside  me,  palpable  at  one  moment  to  sight,  and  in  the 
next  all  was  again  hidden  in  the  blackness  of  darkness. 
Again  the  scene  flashed  upon  me — the  sea  heaved — the 
lightning  shot  along.  I  put  my  hands  before  my  eyes — 
no  sea,  no  lightning  appeared  : — I  removed  them — the 
awful  phenomena  was  before  me.  I  repeated  the  ex- 
periment: the  same  result  followed.  I  had  recovered 
my  sight ! 

"  Frantic  with  excess  of  joy,  I  started  upon  my  feet, 
and  my  first  thoughts  were  moulded  into  praise  and 
gratitude  to  God.  In  the  next  instant  I  clasped  my 
Shazaly  to  my  breast,  and  in  hurried,  broken,  tumul- 
tuous accents,  imparted  to  her  the  joyful  intelligence.  It 
was  long  before  she  could  be  brought  to  believe  it.  But, 
when  we  had  both  been  reconciled,  as  it  were,  to  our 
good   fortune,   we  sat  down   together   upon   the   rocks, 
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utterly  regardless  of  the  lightning,  as  if  the  hand  of 
God  had  been  visibly  stretched  out  before  us,  and,  in 
the  enthusiastic  exultation  of  the  moment,  seemed  to  be 
lifted  above  the  ordinary  condition  of  human  nature, 
and  to  participate  in  the  transports  of  beatified  spirits. 
The  storm  at  length  passed  away,  and  the  glittering, 
bright,  beautiful  stars  of  heaven  shone  forth,  seeming  to 
array  themselves  in  golden  smiles,  and  to  rejoice  with 
me.  We  arrived  at  our  hut,  and  before  morning  I  was 
a  father. 

"  Heaven,  which  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb, 
enabled  my  Shazaly  to  survive  the  hardships  of  our 
condition.  Whatever  kind  offices  were  possible  under 
the  circumstances,  I  performed  for  her :  I  collected 
bread-fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  eggs  of  wild  birds,  and  some- 
times killed  the  birds  themselves.  Our  cooking  utensils 
consisted  of  certain  large  sea-shells,  which  the  old 
Dutch  navigators  who  frequented  the  Pacific  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  called  '  Father 
Noah's  Shells  ;'  and  the  better  to  enable  them  to  stand 
the  fire,  I  tried  the  experiment  of  the  Japanese  mer- 
chant, smearing  them  over  on  the  outside  with  the  blood 
of  birds.  This  answered  admirably ;  and  as  I  had  now 
grown  an  expert  forager,  we  very  shortly  lived  in  a 
kind  of  savage  affluence.  Never  observing  any  trace  of 
our  pursuers,  moreover,  or  of  the  scarcely  less  terrible 
Atawas,   we   by  degrees    grew   bold,   and   as    soon    as 
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Shazaly  had  recovered  sufficient  strength,  we  quitted 
our  cave,  and  removed  with  our  little  son  to  a  beauti- 
fully wooded  hill  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  south. 
Our  infant,  who  was  no  less  beautiful  than  I  now  dis- 
covered his  mother  to  be,  was  sufficiently  clothed  by  the 
warmth  of  the  climate  ;  but  Shazaly  would,  nevertheless, 
sprinkle  a  little  coral  powder  over  his  hair,  and  stick  a 
sweet-smelling  flower  in  his  ear  by  way  of  ornament. 

"  The  spot  which  we  now  chose  for  our  residence  was 
at  the  foot  of  an  overhanging  rock  near  the  summit  of 
the  hill,  where  we  remained  several  months,  during 
which  I  erected  a  small  hut,  and  collected  in  abundance 
cocoa-nuts,  and  such  other  fruits  as  would  not  rapidly 
decay,  without  meeting  with  any  disturbance  from  the 
natives.  During  the  extremely  hot  nights  of  summer, 
which  were  frequently  more  oppressive  than  any  I  had 
ever  known  at  Bombay,  we  constantly  slept  in  a  small 
bower  by  the  side  of  our  hut,  the  interior  of  which  at 
such  times  resembled  an  oven ;  and  one  morning,  after 
having  passed  a  very  restless  night,  I  was  suddenly 
awakened  at  the  break  of  dawn  by  the  sound  of  some- 
thing bursting  through  the  bushes.  Upon  opening  my 
eyes  I  beheld,  with  unspeakable  terror,  the  old  chief 
standing  over  us,  with  his  huge  coral  axe  lifted  up, 
readv  to  dash  out  our  brains.  I  was  riveted  to  the  spot. 
Neither  of  us  uttered  a  word.  But  the  herculean  old 
warrior  stood,  with  his  lips  drawn  closely  against  his 
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teeth,  his  eyes  glaring  like  fire-balls,  his  looks  fixed 
steadfastly  on  me,  and  his  whole  frame  literally  con- 
vulsed with  contending  passions.  Shazaly  was  lying 
asleep  upon  my  left  arm,  and  her  infant,  which  she  had 
just  been  suckling,  had  not  yet  quitted  his  hold  of  the 
breast.  By  chance  the  old  chieftain's  eye  alighted  on 
the  face  of  the  child,  now  rendered  doubly  ruddy  and 
beautiful  by  the  warmth  of  his  mother's  bosom.  I  in- 
stantly saw  his  countenance  change.  Fierce  contending 
emotions  tortured  his  heart,  and  each  passion,  as  it 
triumphed  in  its  turn,  hung  out  its  ensigns  upon  his 
features.  He  paused  for  some  moments  in  irresolution  ; 
but  at  length  all  the  father  rushed  upon  his  soul,  he  cast 
away  his  weapon,  and,  covering  his  face  with  both  his 
hands,  sank  upon  his  knees  beside  his  child  and  wept. 
Silently  as  this  action  was  performed,  it  awakened 
Shazaly,  who,  perceiving  her  father,  uttered  a  scream 
of  mingled  joy  and  terror,  and  threw  herself  upon  his 
neck.  When  the  first  burst  of  their  tenderness  had 
subsided,  I  took  the  hand  of  Hawanee,  which  he  did 
not  attempt  to  withdraw,  and  having  kissed  it,  and 
touched  it  with  my  forehead,  in  token  of  utter  submis- 
sion and  dependence,  said  that  the  Great  Spirit  having, 
as  he  might  perceive,  restored  to  me  the  enjoyment  of 
the  blessed  light,  I  would  now  boldly  offer  myself  as  a 
candidate  for  admission  into  his  tribe,  to  which  I  averred 
I  might  be  of  the  most  signal  utility.     I  therefore  con- 
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jured  him  by  his  soul,  and  the  soul  of  his  daughter,  to 
pardon  and  receive  us  into  favour.  'Well,'  he  replied, 
after  a  long  pause,  '  I  perceive  that  even  the  oaths  of  an 
old  man  are  frail  like  himself.  I  had  sworn — sworn, 
Shazaly,'  said  he,  turning  to  his  daughter,  '  that  1  would 
never  know  peace  or  repose  until  I  had  accomplished 
your  destruction :  yet,  when  even  now  you  were  in  my 
power,  my  hand  refused  to  fulfil  the  dictates  of  ven- 
geance. Live,  live,  my  children  !'  continued  he ;  '  the 
shade  of  Hawanee  shall  retire  in  peace  to  the  land  of 
spirits,  nor  be  condemned,  through  lack  of  posterity,  to 
wail  and  wander  a  thousand  moons  among  the  demons 
of  the  desert  or  the  ocean.' 

"  By  this  time  the  old  man  had  got  our  boy  upon  his 
knee,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  his  sweet,  unconscious 
looks,  a  tear  of  delight  stole  down  his  tattooed  and 
weather-beaten  cheeks.  '  My  father,'  said  Shazaly, 
mournfully,  '  you  have  not  yet  pronounced  my  for- 
giveness !'  '  I  have,  I  have  !'  replied  the  old  man  :  '  in 
placing  thy  child  upon  my  knees,  have  I  not  told  thee 
that  thou  art  unto  me  as  heretofore  ?  My  heart  is  no 
longer  parched  and  dry  :  the  dew  of  joy  hath  refreshed 
it.  The  thirst  of  vengeance  hath  departed.  I  am  calm 
—I  am  happy.  Come,  my  children,  let  us  hasten  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  your  mother.' 

"  We  accordingly  returned  with  him  to  the  village, 
where  we  were  received  with  acclamations  of  joy.     The 
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mother  and  daughter  rushed  into  each  other's  arms.  The 
fiercest  warriors  of  the  tribe,  who  had  for  many  months 
been  thirsting  for  my  blood,  now  received  me  with  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  in  celebration  of  our  return,  a 
grand  feast  and  drinking  match  were  given,  in  which 
much  flesh  of  wild  boars  and  ava-ava  were  consumed  : 
— so  changeful  are  the  feelings  of  savages  !  Immediately 
after  this  I  was  regularly  received  into  the  tribe  ;  and 
you  see  here,"  said  he,  baring  his  tattooed  arms  and 
breast,  "  the  indelible  marks  of  my  reception.  From 
this  time  forward,  joining  Hawanee  in  his  warlike  and 
hunting  expeditions,  and  labouring  by  every  means  to 
acquire  that  strength  and  agility  so  much  prized  by  un- 
civilized men,  I  was  considered  no  unworthy  person  to 
succeed  hereafter  to  the  command  of  the  tribe. 

"  Meanwhile  the  beauty  of  Shazaly  seemed  to  improve 
daily.  She  dressed  herself  in  the  finest  fabrics  of  the 
island,  which,  I  assure  you,  are  extremely  elegant, 
powdered  her  hair  with  coral  lime,  decked  it  with  the 
brilliant  flowers  of  the  ixora  and  the  aru??i,  of  which  she 
fixed  one  of  the  most  fragrant  buds,  like  a  natural  jewel, 
in  her  small  delicate  ears.  Thus  I  passed  five  other 
years,  during  which  three  new  members  were  added  to 
my  family,  endeavouring  cautiously  and  stealthily,  as  it 
were,  to  introduce  a  few  of  the  more  easy  and  useful 
arts  of  civilization.  I  had  frequently  expressed  to 
Hawanee  my  ardent  desire  to  revisit  my  native  land,  for 
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the  purpose  of  seeing  my  parents  and  friends,  and  im- 
porting various  useful  articles  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe  ; 
and  he  had  with  some  reluctance  consented  to  my  taking 
Shazaly  with  me,  provided  I  left  behind  my  eldest  boy. 
At  length  it  was  rumoured  that  an  European  ship  had 
arrived  in  a  neighbouring  island  ;  and  taking  our  leave 
of  our  friends,  who  parted  with  us  with  extreme  unwill- 
ingness, we  repaired  in  a  large  piroque  to  where  the 
ship,  a  South  Sea  whaler,  was  lying.  In  this  we  ob- 
tained a  passage  to  London,  where  when  I  arrived,  I 
found  that  both  my  parents  had  been  dead  many  years, 
having  left  me  the  heir  of  all  their  wealth.  Every  link 
which  had  bound  me  to  Europe  was  now  snapped,  and, 
therefore,  converting  all  my  property  into  such  articles 
as  might  be  most  useful  to  my  new  countrymen,  I  pre- 
pared to  return  as  quickly  as  possible  to  the  Pacific. 
The  ship  in  which  we  are  to  sail  departs  next  June. 
Meanwhile,  being  desirous  of  affording  Shazaly,  who, 
as  you  must  have  perceived,  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  our  language  and  manners,  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  second  capital  of  Europe,  I  determined  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Paris.  In  the  summer  I  shall  return 
to  the  island,  where,  if  I  fail  in  my  attempt  to  civilize 
my  wild  countrymen,  I  shall  myself  be  content  to  become 
a  savage  with  Shazaly. 

17 


INVITATION. 

TO  A  BEAUTIFUL  BUT  VERY  SMALL  YOUNG  LADY. 

BY  F.  M.  REYNOLDS. 

You  little,  light-hearted,  and  gossamer  thing, 
You  promised  to  visit  us  during  the  spring  ; 
We  are  gloomy,  and  sad,  and  are  pining  to  see 
One  that's  dear  to  us  all,  and  dearest  to  me ! 
Have  you  grown  any  larger,  or  still  are  the  same  ? 
For  Fame  speaks  of  you  oddly — but  who  credits  Fame  ? 
She  declares,  that  you  dread  e'en  the  cracks  in  the  floor, 
And  with  putty  and  paste  we  must  cover  them  o'er, 
Or  th'  apartment  beneath  you  may  chance  to  explore ! 
And  she  says,  if  one  holds  up  a  pin  to  one's  eye, 
To  discern  you  behind  it,  in  vain  we  shall  try — 
But,  I  candidly  tell  you,  I  think  this  a  lie. 
Yet,  I'll  even  do  more — on  these  points  I'll  be  dumb, 
If  you  will,  my  sweet  maiden,  but  promise  to  come ; 
You  sha'n't  be  detain'd  'bove  a  month,  at  the  most, 
And  then  we'll  return  you,  per — tivopenny  post  ! 
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THE   MOUNTAIN   CHILD. 

Merry  little  mountain  maid, 
Lightly  tripping  o'er  the  glade — 
Where  the  tall  rocks  over-arching, 
Shield  the  shadowy  minutes,  marching, 
Where  no  dial-plate  or  chime 
Measures  the  silent  step  of  time, — 
Light  of  heart  and  lithe  of  limb ! 
What  to  thee  are  memories  dim 
Of  the  past — a  fading  story — 
Or  the  dream  of  future  glory  ? 
Lights  and  shadows  on  thy  brow, 
Speak  but  of  the  passing — now  ! 

Voices  all  unheard  by  thee, 
Spirit  forms  thou  canst  not  see, 
Crowd  around  thee  in  the  dell 
To  thy  footsteps  known  so  well — 
Spirit  forms  of  earth  and  air — 
Nature's  ministers — are  there, 
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And  the  tyrants  of  the  past, 
And  the  brave,  who  breathed  their  last 
For  their  faith  or  country  bleeding : 
Woman's  voice,  all  vainly  pleading, 
Floats  in  anguish  on  the  gale, 
Mingling  with  the  infant  wail : 
Murder's  howling  cry  is  there, 
And  the  laugh  of  wild  despair. 

Every  rock,  at  random  flung 
Round  thy  pathway,  bears  a  tongue  ; 
But,  by  thee,  unheard  their  story 
Of  a  thousand  legends  gory — 
Raid  and  foray — feud  and  storm — 
All  that  mars  the  human  form ! 

These  are  sounds  that  breathe  their  tone 

On  the  gifted  ear  alone ! 

These  are  forms  that  flitting  pass 

O'er  the  poet's  mystic  glass  ! 

But,  to  thee,  the  torrents  sigh 

In  unchanged  monotony, 

And  the  breeze  makes  fitful  moan 

Round  yon  tower  of  crumbling  stone, 

While  the  light  rack,  driving  by, 

Flings  its  torn  veil  o'er  the  sky, 
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And  thy  frolic  spaniel  springs, 
Chasing  its  shade  in  mazy  rings. 

Happy,  happy,  mountain  child  ! 
Closed  within  thy  alpine  wild, 
From  a  world  of  care  shut  out 
By  the  hoar  cliffs  round  about, 
With  a  rood  of  level  earth 
For  thy  father's  cottage  hearth, 
And,  above,  the  azure  dome, 
Open  for  thy  final  home  ! 
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THE    OLD    GENTLEMAN. 

A    TALE. 

For  days,  for  weeks,  for  months,  for  years,  did  I 
labour  and  toil  in  the  pursuit  of  one  bewildering,  en- 
grossing, overwhelming  object.  Sleep  was  a  stranger 
to  my  eyelids  ;  and  night  after  night  was  passed  in  un- 
divided, unmitigated  application  to  the  studies  by  which 
I  hoped  (vainly,  indeed,)  to  attain  the  much-desired  end ; 
yet  all  through  this  long  and  painful  period  of  my  ex- 
istence, I  trembled  lest  those  who  were  my  most  inti- 
mate friends,  and  from  whom,  except  upon  this  point,  I 
had  no  concealment,  should  discover,  by  some  incau- 
tious word,  or  some  unguarded  expression,  the  tendency 
of  my  pursuits,  or  the  character  of  my  research. 

That  I  had  permitted  the  desire  with  which  my  heart 
was  torn,  and  my  mind  disturbed,  to  obtain  such  com- 
plete dominion  over  every  thought,  every  wish,  every 
feeling,  seems,  at  this  period  of  my  life,  wholly  unac- 
countable ;  and  I  recur  to  the  sufferings  I  endured  in 
concealing  its  existence,  with  a  sensation  of  torture  little 
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less  acute  than  that  by  which  I  was  oppressed  during 
the  existence  of  the  passion  itself. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  infatuation,  that  one  even- 
ing in  summer,  when  every  body  was  out  of  town,  and 
not  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand  nobodies  were  left 
in  it,  I  had  been  endeavouring  to  walk  off  a  little  of  my 
anxiety  by  a  tour  of  the  outer  circle  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  and,  hearing  a  footstep  close  behind  me,  turned 
round,  and  beheld  a  venerable-looking  old  gentleman, 
dressed  entirely  in  green,  with  a  green  cravat  tied  round 
his  neck,  and  wearing  a  low-crowned  hat  upon  his  head, 
from  under  which  his  silver  hair  flowed  loosely  over  his 
shoulders.  He  seemed  to  have  his  eyes  fixed  on  me 
when  for  a  moment  I  looked  round  at  him  ;  and  he 
slackened  his  pace  (however  much  he  had  previously 
quickened  it  to  reach  his  then  position  relative  to  me),  so 
as  to  keep  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  me,  as  he 
was,  when  I  first  noticed  him. 

Nothing  is  more  worrying  to  a  man,  or  to  one  so 
strangely  excited  as  I  then  was,  more  irritating,  than  the 
constant  pat  pat  of  footsteps  following  him.  After  I  had 
proceeded  at  my  usual  pace  for  about  ten  minutes,  and 
still  found  the  old  gentleman  behind  me,  I  reduced  my 
rate  of  going,  in  order  to  allow  my  annoyance  to  pass 
me.  Not  he  ;  he  equally  reduced  his  rate  of  going. 
Thus  vexed,  and  putting  faith  in  inferior  age  and  supe- 
rior strength,  I  proceeded   more  rapidly ;   still  the  old 
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gentleman  was  close  upon  me  ;  until  before  I  reached 
the  gates  of  Park  Crescent,  leading  to  Portland  Place,  I 
had  almost  broken  into  a  canter,  with  as  little  success  as 
attended  my  other  evolutions.  I  therefore  resumed  my 
original  step,  and  thinking  to  effect  by  stratagem  what 
force  could  not  accomplish,  I  turned  abruptly  out  of 
Portland  Place  into  Duchess  Street — the  old  gentleman 
was  at  my  heels  :  I  passed  the  chapel  into  Portland 
Street — for  a  moment  I  lost  sight  of  him ;  but  before  I 
had  reached  the  corner  of  Margaret  Street,  there  he  was 
again. 

At  that  time  I  occupied  lodgings  in  the  house  of  two 
maiden  sisters  in  Great  Marlborough  Street,  and  consi- 
dering that  the  police-office  in  that  neighbourhood  would 
render  me  any  aid  I  might  require  to  rid  myself  of  my 
new  acquaintance,  should  he  prove  troublesome,  I  deter- 
mined to  run  for  my  own  port  at  all  events. 

I  crossed  Oxford  Street,  and,  in  order  to  give  myself 
another  chance  of  escape,  darted  down  Blenheim  Steps 
and  along  the  street  of  that  name ;  but  the  old  man's 
descent  was  as  rapid  as  mine ;  and  happening,  as  I 
passed  the  museum  and  dissecting-rooms  of  the  eminent 
anatomist  Brooks,  to  turn  my  head,  my  surprise  was 
more  than  ever  excited  by  seeing  my  venerable  friend 
actually  dancing  in  a  state  of  ecstasy  along  the  side  of 
the  dead  wall  which  encloses  so  many  subjects  for  con- 
templation.    At   this    moment  I   resolved    to   stop    and 
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accost  him  rather  than  make  the  door-way  of  my  own 
residence  the  arena  of  a  discussion. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  turning  short  round,  "  you  will  forgive 
my  addressing  you,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  affect 
ignorance  that  I  am,  for  some  reason,  the  object  of  your 
pursuit.  I  am  near  home  ;  if  you  have  any  communica- 
tion to  make,  or  desire  any  information  from  me,  I 
would  beg  you  to  speak  now." 

"You  are  perfectly  right,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  I  do  wish  to  speak  to  you  ;  and  you,  although  perhaps 
not  at  this  moment  aware  of  it,  are  equally  desirous  of 
speaking  to  ?ne.  You  are  now  going  into  your  lodgings 
in  Marlborough  Street,  and  so  soon  as  you  shall  have 
divested  yourself  of  your  coat,  and  enveloped  yourself  in 
that  blue  silk  gown  which  you  ordinarily  wear,  and  have 
taken  off  your  boots  and  put  your  feet  into  those  Morocco 
slippers  which  were  made  for  you  last  March  by  Meyer 
and  Miller,  you  purpose  drinking  some  of  the  claret 
which  you  bought  last  Christmas  of  Henderson  and  Son, 
of  Davies  Street,  Berkley  Square,  first  mixing  it  with 
water ;  and  immediately  after  you  will  apply  yourself 
to  the  useless  and  unprofitable  studies  which  have  occu- 
pied you  during  the  last  five  or  six  years." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  trembling  at  what  I  heard,  "  how,  or 
by  what  means,  you  have  become  possessed  of  these 
particulars  I " 

"  No  matter,"    interrupted  my  friend :    "  if  you  are 
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disposed  to  indulge  me  with  your  society  for  an  hour  or 
so,  and  bestow  upon  me  a  bottle  of  the  wine  in  question, 
I  will  explain  myself.  There,  sir,"  continued  he,  "  you 
need  not  hesitate ;  I  see  you  have  already  made  up  your 
mind  to  offer  me  the  rights  of  hospitality  ;  and  since  I 
know  the  old  ladies  of  your  house  are  advocates  for 
early  hours  and  quiet  visiters,  I  will  conform  in  all 
respects  to  their  wishes  and  your  convenience." 

Most  true  indeed  was  it  that  I  had  determined  coute  qui 
coute  to  give  my  new  old  friend  an  invitation  and  a  bottle 
of  wine ;  and  before  he  had  concluded  his  observations 
we  were  at  the  door  of  my  house,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more,  although  my  servant  was  absent  without  leave,  we 
were  seated  at  a  table  on  which  forthwith  were  placed 
the  desired  refreshments. 

My  friend,  who  continued  to  evince  the  most  perfect 
knowledge  of  all  my  private  concerns,  and  all  my  most 
intimate  connexions,  became  evidently  exhilarated  by  the 
claret ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
conversations  in  which  I  had  ever  participated,  he  related 
numerous  anecdotes  of  the  highest  personages  in  the 
country,  with  all  of  whom  he  seemed  perfectly  intimate. 
He  told  me  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at  every  fashion- 
able party  of  the  season ;  in  the  dull  time  of  the  year 
the  theatres  amused  him  ;  in  term  the  law-courts  occu- 
pied his  attention  ;  and  in  summer,  as  he  said  I  might 
have  seen,  his  pleasures  lay  in  the  rural  parts  of  the 
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metropolis  and  its  suburbs  ;  he  was  at  that  time  of  the 
year  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  parks  or  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  But  his  manner  of  telling  his  stories 
afforded  internal  evidence  of  their  accuracy,  and  was  so 
captivating,  that  I  thought  him  without  exception  the 
pleasantest  old  gentleman  I  had  ever  encountered. 

It  was  now  getting  dark,  the  windows  of  my  drawing- 
room  were  open,  the  sashes  up,  and  the  watchman's  cry 
of  "  past  ten  o'clock"  was  the  first  announcement  to  me 
of  the  rapid  flight  of  time  in  the  agreeable  society  of  my 
friend. 

"  I  must  be  going,"  said  he  ;  "  I  must  just  look  in  at 
Brooks's." 

"  What,  sir,"  said  I,  recollecting  his  grotesque  dance 
under  the  wall  in  Blenheim  Street,  "  over  the  way  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  in  St.  James's  Street." 

"  Have  another  bottle  of  claret,"  said  I,  "  and  a 
devil—" 

At  this  word  my  friend  appeared  seriously  angry,  and 
I  heard  him  mutter  the  word  "  cannibalism."  It  was 
then  quite  dark,  and,  as  I  looked  at  his  face,  I  could  dis- 
cern no  features,  but  only  two  brilliant  orbs  of  bright 
fire  glittering  like  stars ;  those  were  his  eyes,  the  light 
from  which  was  reflected  on  his  high  cheek-bones  and 
the  sides  of  his  nose,  leaving  all  the  rest  of  his  face 
nearly  black.     It  was   then    I   first  heard  a  thumping 
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against  the  back  of  his  chair,  like  a  gentleman  "  switch- 
ing his  cane ;" — I  began  to  wish  he  would  go. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  any  disguise  with 
me  is  useless  ;  I  must  take  my  leave  ;  but  you  must  not 
imagine  that  this  visit  was  unpremeditated,  or  that  our 
meeting  was  accidental  :  you  last  night,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, invoked  my  aid  in  the  pursuit  to  which  you 
have  so  long  devoted  yourself.  The  desire  of  your  heart 
is  known  to  me  ;  and  I  know  that  the  instant  I  leave 
you,  you  will  return  to  your  fascinating  study,  vainly  to 
seek  that,  which  you  so  constantly  languish  to  possess." 

"  I  desire" — I  was  going  to  say,  "  nothing ;"  but  the 
pale  fire  of  his  dreadful  eyes  turned  suddenly  to  a  blood- 
red  colour,  and  glistened  even  more  brightly  than  before, 
while  the  thumping  against  the  back  of  his  chair  was 
louder  than  ever. 

"  You  desire,  young  gentleman,"  said  my  visiter,  "  to 
know  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  thirst  after  the  power 
of  foreseeing  events  that  are  to  happen  :  do  you  not  ?" 

"  I  confess,  sir,"  said  I,  convinced,  by  the  question 
and  by  what  had  already  passed,  that  he,  whoever  he 
was,  himself  possessed  the  faculty  he  spoke  of — "  I  con- 
fess, that  for  such  a  power  I  have  prayed,  and  studied, 
and  laboured,  and " 

" You  shall   possess  it,"  interrupted  my  friend. 

"  Who  I  am,  or  what,  matters  little  :    the  power  you 
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seek  is  wholly  in  my  gift.  You  last  night,  as  I  have  just 
said,  invoked  me  ; — you  shall  have  it,  upon  two  con- 
ditions." 

"  Name  them,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  The  first  is,  that  however  well  you  know  what  is  to 
happen  to  others,  you  must  remain  in  ignorance  about 
yourself,  except  when  connected  with  them." 

"  To  that,"  said  I,  "  I  will  readily  agree." 

"  The  other  is,  that  whatever  may  be  the  conduct  you 
adopt  in  consequence  of  possessing  the  power  of  knowing 
the  thoughts  of  others,  you  are  never  to  reveal  the  fact 
that  you  actually  do  possess  such  a  power :  the  moment 
you  admit  yourself  master  of  this  supernatural  faculty, 
you  lose  it." 

"  Agreed,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  but  are  these  all  the  con- 
ditions ?" 

"  All,"  said  my  friend.  "  To-morrow  morning,  when 
you  awake,  the  power  will  be  your  own ;  and  so,  sir,  I 
wish  you  a  very  good  night." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  I,  anxious  to  be  better  assured  of  the 
speedy  fulfilment  of  the  wish  of  my  heart  (for  such  indeed 
it  was),  "  may  I  have  the  honour  of  knowing  your  name 
and  address  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  said  the  old  gentleman  :  "  my  name 
and  address — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — my  name  is  pretty  familiar 
to  you,  young  gentleman  ;  and  as  for  my  address,  I  dare 
18 
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say  you  will  find  your  way  to  me,  some  day  or  another, 
and  so  once  more  good  night." 

Saying  which,  he  descended  the  stairs  and  quitted  the 
house,  leaving  me  to  surmise  who  my  extraordinary 
visiter  could  be  ; — I  never  knew ;  but  I  recollect,  that 
after  he  was  gone,  I  heard  one  of  the  old  ladies  scolding 
a  servant-girl  for  wasting  so  many  matches  in  lighting 
the  candles,  and  making  such  a  terrible  smell  of  brim- 
stone in  the  house. 

I  was  now  all  anxiety  to  get  to  bed,  not  because  I  was 
sleepy,  but  because  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  going  to  bed 
would  bring  me  nearer  to  the  time  of  getting  up,  when  I 
should  be  master  of  the  miraculous  power  which  had 
been  promised  me :  I  rang  the  bell — my  servant  was 
still  out — it  was  unusual  for  him  to  be  absent  at  so  late 
an  hour.  I  waited  until  the  clock  struck  eleven,  but  he 
came  not ;  and  resolving  to  reprimand  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, I  retired  to  rest. 

Contrary  to  my  expectation,  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  considering  the  excite- 
ment under  which  I  was  labouring,  I  had  scarcely  laid 
my  head  on  my  pillow  before  I  dropped  into  a  profound 
slumber,  from  which  I  was  only  aroused  by  my  servant's 
entrance  to  my  room.  The  instant  I  awoke  I  sat  up  in 
bed,  and  began  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed,  and  for  a 
moment  to  doubt  whether  it  had  not  been  all  a  dream. 
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However,  it  was  daylight :  the  period  had  arrived  when 
the  proof  of  my  newly  acquired  power  might  be  made. 

"  Barton,"  said  I  to  my  man,  "  why  were-  you  not  at 
home  last  night  V 

"  I  had  to  wait,  sir,  nearly  three  hours,"  he  replied, 
"  for  an  answer  to  the  letter  which  you  sent  to  Major 
Sheringham." 

"  That  is  not  true,"  said  I ;  and,  to  my  infinite  surprise, 
I  appeared  to  recollect  a  series  of  occurrences,  of  which 
I  never  had  previously  heard,  and  could  have  known 
nothing :  "  you  went  to  see  your  sweetheart,  Betsy  Coll- 
yer,  at  Camberwell,  and  took  her  to  a  tea-garden,  and 
gave  her  cakes  and  cider,  and  saw  her  home  again :  you 
mean  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  on  Sunday  ;  and  to- 
morrow you  mean  to  ask  me  for  your  quarter's  wages, 
although  not  due  till  Monday,  in  order  to  buy  her  a  new 
shawl." 

The  man  stood  aghast:  it  was  all  true.  I  was  quite  as 
much  surprised  as  the  man. 

"  Sir,"  said  Barton,  who  had  served  me  for  seven 
years  without  having  once  before  been  found  fault  with, 
"  I  see  you  think  me  unworthy  your  confidence :  you 
could  not  have  known  this,  if  you  had  not  watched,  and 
followed,  and  overheard  me  and  my  sweetheart :  my  cha- 
racter will  get  me  through  the  world  without  being  looked 
after  :  I  can  stay  with  you  no  longer  ;  you  will  please, 
sir,  to  provide  yourself  with  another  servant." 
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"  But,  Barton,"  said  I,  "  I  did  not  follow  or  watch 
you  ;  I " 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  not  for  me 
to  contradict ;  but  you'll  forgive  me,  sir,  I  would  rather 
go — I  must  go." 

At  this  moment  I  was  on  the  very  point  of  easing  his 
mind,  and  retaining  my  faithful  servant  by  a  disclosure 
of  my  power,  but  it  was  yet  too  new  to  be  parted  with  ; 
so  I  affected  an  anger  1  did  not  feel,  and  told  him  he 
might  go  where  he  pleased.  I  had,  however,  ascertained 
that  the  old  gentleman  had  not  deceived  me  in  his  pro- 
mises ;  and  elated  with  the  possession  of  my  extraordinary 
faculty,  I  hurried  the  operation  of  dressing,  and  before  I 
had  concluded  it,  my  ardent  friend  Sheringham  was  an- 
nounced :  he  was  waiting  in  the  breakfast-room.  At  the 
same  instant  a  note  from  the  lovely  Fanny  Hayward 
was  delivered  to  me — from  the  divine  girl,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  all  my  scientific  abstraction,  could  "  chain  my 
worldly  feelings  for  a  moment." 

"  Sheringham,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  as  I  advanced 
to  welcome  him,  "  what  makes  you  so  early  a  visiter  this 
morning  ?" 

"  An  anxiety,"  replied  Sheringham,  "  to  tell  you  that 
my  uncle,  whose  interest  I  endeavoured  to  procure  for 
you,  in  regard  to  the  appointment  for  which  you  expressed 
a  desire,  has  been  compelled  to  recommend  a  relation  of 
the  Marquess ;  this  gives  me  real  pain,  but  I  thought  it 
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would  be  best  to  put  you  out  of  suspense  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  Major  Sheringham,"  said  I,  drawing  myself  up 
coldly,  "  if  this  matter  concern  you  so  deeply,  as  you 
seem  to  imply  that  it  does,  might  I  ask  why  you  so 
readily  agreed  to  your  uncle's  proposition,  or  chimed  in 
with  his  suggestion,  to  bestow  the  appointment  on  this 
relation  of  the  Marquess,  in  order  that  you  might,  in 
return  for  it,  obtain  the  promotion  for  which  you  are  so 
anxious  ?" 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  Sheringham,  evidently  con- 
fused, "I — I  —  never  chimed  in;  my  uncle  certainly 
pointed  out  the  possibility  to  which  you  allude,  but  that 
was  merely  contingent  upon  what  he  could  not  refuse 
to  do." 

"  Sheringham,"  said  I,  "  your  uncle  has  already 
secured  for  you  the  promotion,  and  you  will  be  gazetted 
for  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of  your  regiment  on  Tuesday. 
I  am  not  to  be  told  that  you  called  at  the  Horse-Guards, 
in  your  way  to  your  uncle's  yesterday,  to  ascertain  the 
correctness  of  the  report  of  the  vacancy  which  you  had 
received  from  your  friend  Macgregor  ;  or  that  you,  elated 
by  the  prospect  before  you,  were  the  person,  in  fact,  to 
suggest  the  arrangement  which  has  been  made,  and 
promise  your  uncle  to '  smooth  me  over'  for  the  present." 

"  Sir,"  said  Sheringham,  "  where  you  picked  up  this 
intelligence  I  know  not ;  but  I  must  say,  that  such  mis- 
18* 
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trust,  after  years  of  undivided  intimacy,  is  not  becoming, 
or  consistent  with  the  character  which  I  hitherto  supposed 
you  to  possess.  When  by  sinister  means  the  man  we 
look  upon  as  a  friend  descends  to  be  a  spy  upon  our 
actions,  confidence  is  at  an  end,  and  the  sooner  our 
intercourse  ceases  the  better.  Without  some  such  con- 
duct, how  could  you  become  possessed  of  the  details 
upon  which  you  have  grounded  your  opinion  of  my 
conduct?" 

"  I "  and  here  again  was  a  temptation  to  confess 

and  fall ;  but  I  had  not  the  courage  to  do  it.  "  Suffice  it, 
Major  Sheringham,  to  say,  I  knew  it ;  and,  moreover,  I 
know,  that  when  you  leave  me,  your  present  irritation 
will  prompt  you  to  go  to  your  uncle  and  check  the  dis- 
position he  feels  at  this  moment  to  serve  me." 

"  This  is  too  much,  sir,"  said  Sheringham  ;  "  this 
must  be  our  last  interview,  unless  indeed  your  unguarded 
conduct  towards  me,  and  your  intemperate  language  con- 
cerning me,  may  render  one  more  meeting  necessary  ; 
and  so,  sir,  here  ends  our  acquaintance." 

Saying  which,  Sheringham,  whose  friendship  even  to 
my  enlightened  eye  was  nearly  as  sincere  as  any  other 
man's,  quitted  my  room,  fully  convinced  of  my  mean- 
ness and  unworthiness.  My  heart  sank  within  me  when 
I  heard  the  door  close  upon  him  for  the  last  time.  I 
now  possessed  the  power  I  had  so  long  desired,  and 
in  less  than   an   hour   had   lost  a   valued   friend  and  a 
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faithful  servant.  Nevertheless,  Barton  had  told  me  a 
falsehood,  and  Sheringham  was  gazetted  on  the  Tuesday- 
night. 

I  proceeded  to  open  Fanny  Hayward's  note  ;  it  con- 
tained an  invitation  to  dinner  with  her  mother,  and  a 
request  that  I  would  accompany  them  to  the  opera,  it 
being  the  last  night  of  the  last  extra  subscription.  I 
admired  Fanny — nay,  I  almost  loved  her;  and  when  I 
gazed  on  her  with  rapture,  I  traced  in  the  mild  and 
languishing  expression  of  her  soft  blue  eyes,  approbation 
of  my  suit  and  pleasure  in  my  praise.  I  took  up  my 
pen  to  answer  her  billet,  and  intuitively  and  instinctively 
wrote  as  follows  : 

i 

"  Dear  Miss  Hayward, 

"  I  should  have  much  pleasure  in  accepting  your  kind 
invitation  for  this  evening,  if  it  were  given  in  the  spirit 
of  sincerity,  which  has  hitherto  characterized  your  con- 
duct ;  but  you  must  be  aware  that  the  plan  of  going  to 
the  opera  to-night  was  started,  not  because  you  happen 
to  have  a  box,  but  because  you  expect  to  meet  Sir  Henry 
Witherington,  with  whom  you  were  so  much  pleased  at 
Lady  G.'s  on  Thursday,  and  to  whom  you  consigned  the 
custody  of  your  fan,  on  condition  that  he  personally 
returned  it  in  safety  at  the  opera  to-night ;  as  I  have  no 
desire  to  be  the  foil  of  any  thing  in  itself  so  intrinsically 
brilliant  as  your  newly  discovered  baronet,  I  must  decline 
your  proposal. 
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"  Your  mother's  kindness  in  sanctioning  the  invitation 
would  have  been  more  deeply  felt,  if  I  did  not  know  that 
the  old  lady  greatly  approves  of  your  new  acquaintance, 
and  suggested  to  you  the  necessity  of  having  me  to  play 
propriety  during  the  evening,  call  up  her  carriage,  and 
hand  her  to  it,  while  Sir  Henry  was  making  the  aimable 
to  you,  and  escorting  you,  in  our  footsteps.  Tell  Mr,s. 
Hayward  that,  however  much  she  and  you  may  enjoy 
the  joke,  I  have  no  desire  to  be  admitted  as  a  '  safe  man,' 
and  that  I  suggest  her  offering  her  cotelette  to  Sir  Henry 
as  well  as  her  company.  With  sympathetic  regards, 
"  Bejieve  me,  dear  Miss  Hayward, 

"  Yours, ." 

This  note  I  immediately  despatched,  overjoyed  that 
the  power  I  possessed  enabled  me  to  penetrate  the  flimsy 
mask  with  which  Mrs.  Hayward  had  endeavoured  to  dis- 
guise her  real  views  and  intentions,  and  had  scarcely 
finished  breakfast  before  Mr.  Fitman,  my  tailor,  was 
ushered  in,  in  company  with  a  coat  of  the  prevailing 
colour,  and  the  most  fashionable  cut :  in  less  than  five 
minutes  it  was  on,  and  the  collar,  the  cuffs,  the  sleeves, 
and  the  skirts,  became  at  once  the  objects  of  the  author's 
admiration, 

"  Him  is  quite  perfect,  I  declare,"  said  the  tailor,  who 
of  course  was  a  foreigner. 

After  his  high  eulogium  upon  the  cloth,  I  told  him  that 
it  was  not  what  he  represented,  and  actually  detailed  the 
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place  at  which  he  had  bought  it,  and  the  name  of  the 
shopkeeper  who  had  sold  it :  this  irritated  the  tailor,  who 
became  extremely  insolent,  and  our  interview  ended  with 
my  kicking  him  down  stairs,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
he  proceeded  to  the  police-office,  in  my  own  street,  and 
procured  a  warrant  for  the  assault,  by  which  I  was  com- 
pelled to  appear  before  the  magistrates  on  the  following 
day,  knowing,  before  I  went,  the  whole  course  the  case 
would  take,  and  the  decision  they  would  make,  in  pre- 
cisely the  terms  which  they  subsequently  adopted. 

Still,  however,  I  stood  alone  in  power,  unless  indeed 
my  old  friend  in  green  did  actually  share  the  talent  I 
possessed  ;  and  not  being  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to 
put  an  end  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  object  I  had  so  long 
laboured  to  attain,  I  contented  myself  with  resolving  to 
be  more  cautious  in  future,  and  less  freely  or  frequently 
exhibit  my  mysterious  quality. 

After  the  little  disagreeable  adventure  I  have  just  re- 
counted, I  thought  perhaps  I  had  better  proceed  to  the 
Temple,  and  consult  my  lawyer,  who,  as  well  as  being 
professionally  concerned  for  me,  had  been  for  a  long 
time  my  intimate  acquaintance.  I  knew  what  the  deci- 
sion of  the  justices  would  be,  but  I  thought  the  attend- 
ance of  a  legal  adviser  would  make  the  affair  more 
respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  I  accordingly 
bent  my  steps  city-wise. 

When   I  reached  the  Temple,   my  worthy   Maxwell 
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was  at  home.  As  usual,  his  greetings  were  the  warmest, 
his  expressions  the  kindest.  I  explained  my  case,  to 
which  he  listened  attentively,  and  promised  his  assist- 
ance, but  in  a  moment  I  perceived  that,  however  bland 
and  amiable  his  conduct  to  me  might  appear,  he  had 
several  times  during  the  preceding  spring  told  his  wife 
that  he  believed  I  was  mad  :  in  corroboration  of  which, 
I  recollected  that,  on  the  occasion  of  my  last  three  or 
four  visits,  she  had  placed  herself  at  the  greatest  possible 
distance  from  me,  in  the  drawing-room,  and  had  always 
rung  the  bell,  to  have  her  children  taken  away  the 
moment  I  entered. 

In  pursuance  of  my  cautious  resolution,  however,  I 
took  no  notice  of  this ;  but  when  I  spoke  of  the  length 
of  time  which  had  elapsed  since  I  had  seen  Mrs.  Max- 
well, I  found  out,  from  what  was  passing  in  her  hus- 
band's mind,  that  she  had  determined  never  to  be  at 
home  when  I  called,  or  ever  dine  in  her  own  house  if  I 
was  invited.  Maxwell,  however,  promised  to  be  with 
me  in  the  morning,  in  time  to  attend  the  magistrates, 
and  I  knew  he  meant  to  keep  his  promise ;  so  far  I  was 
easy  about  that  affair,  and  made  several  calls  on  dif- 
ferent acquaintances,  few  of  whom  were  at  home — some 
were — but  as  I  set  down  the  exclusion  which  I  found  so 
general  as  the  result  of  the  wild  abstracted  manner  con- 
sequent upon  my  abstruse  studies,  and  my  heart- wearing 
anxiety,  I  determined  now  to  become  the  gayest,  most 
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agreeable  person  possible,  and,  profiting  by  experience, 
keep  all  my  wisdom  to  myself. 

I  went  into  the  water-colour  exhibition  at  Charing 
Cross  ;  there  I  heard  two  artists  complimenting  each 
other,  while  their  hearts  were  bursting  with  mutual 
envy.  There,  too,  I  found  a  mild,  modest-looking  lady, 
listening  to  the  bewitching  nothings  of  her  husband's 
particular  friend  ;  and  I  knew,  as  I  saw  her  frown  and 
abruptly  turn  away  from  him  with  every  appearance  of 
real  indignation,  that  she  had  at  that  very  moment 
mentally  resolved  to  elope  with  him  the  following  night. 
In  Harding's  shop  I  found  authors  congregated  to  "laugh 
the  sultry  hours  away,"  each  watching  to  catch  his 
neighbour's  weak  point,  and  make  it  subject  matter  of 
mirth  in  his  evening's  conversation.  I  saw  a  viscount 
help  his  father  out  of  his  carriage  with  every  mark  of 
duty  and  veneration,  and  knew  that  he  was  actually 
languishing  for  the  earldom,  and  estates  of  the  venerable 
parent  of  whose  health  he  was  apparently  taking  so 
much  care.  At  Howell  and  James's  I  saw  more  than 
I  could  tell,  if  I  had  ten  times  the  space  afforded  me  that 
I  have,  and  I  concluded  my  tour  by  dropping  in  at  the 
National  Gallery,  where  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
seemed  to  prefer  nature  to  art,  and  were  actively  em- 
ployed in  looking  at  the  pictures,  and  thinking  of  them- 
selves. 

Oh  !  it  was  a  strange  time  then,  when  every  man's 
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heart  was  open  to  me,  and  I  could  sit  and  see  and  hear 
all  that  was  going  on,  and  know  the  workings  of  the 
inmost  feelings  of  my  associates :  however,  I  must  not 
detain  the  reader  with  reflections. 

On  this  memorable  first  day  of  my  potency,  I  pro- 
ceeded after  dinner  to  the  opera,  to  satisfy  myself  of  the 
justness  of  my  accusation  against  Fanny.  I  looked  up 
to  their  box,  and  immediately  behind  my  once  single- 
minded  girl,  sat  Sir  Henry  Witherington  himself,  ac- 
tually playing  with  the  identical  fan,  of  which  I  had 
instinctively  and  intuitively  written  without  ever  having 
seen  it  before.  There  was  an  ease  and  confidence  about 
the  fellow,  and  he  was  so  graceful  and  good-looking, 
and  Fanny  gazed  at  him  so  long  and  so  frequently,  that 
I  could  bear  it  no  more,  and  thinking  that  after  our  long 
intimacy  my  letter  of  the  morning  might  have  gone  for 
nothing,  I  proceeded  to  their  box,  determined  to  rally. 
Of  Sir  Henry's  thoughts  about  me,  I  was  utterly  igno- 
rant, for  he  did  not  even  know  my  name,  so  that  I  could 
have  shared  none  of  his  consideration.  I  was  aware, 
however,  that  the  mother  was  downright  angry,  and 
Fanny  just  so  much  piqued  as  to  make  our  reconcilia- 
tion a  work  of  interest  and  amusement. 

I  certainly  did  not  perfectly  appreciate  Mrs.  Hay- 
ward's  feelings  towards  me,  for  when  as  usual  I  entered 
her  curtained  territory,  her  glance  was  instantly  averted 
from  me  to  Fanny,  who  looked  grave,  and,  I  found,  was 
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seriously  annoyed  at  my  appearance :  however,  I  knew 
I  had  influence,  and  with  my  commanding  power  I  re- 
solved to  remain.  After  a  pause,  during  which  Sir 
Henry  eyed  me  and  the  ladies  alternately,  he  inquired 
of  Mrs.  Hay  ward  if  I  were  a  friend  of  hers. 

"Assuredly  not,  Sir  Henry,"  said  Mrs.  Hay  ward.  "I 
did  know  the  person,  but  his  conduct  renders  it  impos- 
sible that  our  acquaintance  should  continue." 

Fanny's  heart  began  to  melt ;  she  would  have  caught 
me  by  the  hand,  and  bid  me  stay.  I  relied  on  this,  and 
moved  not. 

"  Pray,  madam,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  is  this  person's 
presence  here  disagreeable  to  you  ?" 

"  Particularly  so,  Sir  Henry,"  said  the  old  lady,  with 
all  the  malice  of  offended  dignity. 

"  Then,  sir,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  you  must  leave  the 
box." 

"  Must  I,  indeed,  sir  ?"  said  I,  becoming  in  turn  much 
more  angry  than  the  old  lady. 

"  Pray  !  pray !"  said  Fanny. 

"  Be  quiet,  child,"  said  her  obdurate  mother. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  must !  and  if  this  direc- 
tion is  not  speedily  obeyed,  the  box-keeper  shall  be  called 
to  remove  you." 

"  Sir  Henry  Witherington,"  said  I,  "  the  society  you 
are  in  seals  my  lips  and  binds  my  hands.  I  ivill  leave 
19 
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the  box,  on  condition  that  for  one  moment  only,  you  will 
accompany  me." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Sir  Henry,  and  in  an  instant 
we  were  both  in  the  passage. 

I  drew  a  card  from  my  case,  and  putting  it  into  his 
hand,  said,  "  Sir  Henry  Witherington,  your  uncalled  for 
interference  of  to-night  must  be  explained  ;  here  is  the 
card  of  one  who  has  no  other  feeling  for  your  insolence 
but  that  of  the  most  ineffable  contempt."  Saying  which, 
I  walked  out  of  the  Opera  House,  and  he  rejoined  the 
ladies,  who  were  in  a  state  of  serious  agitation — Fanny 
on  my  account,  and  her  mother  on  account  of  her. 

This  affair  ended,  I  returned  once  more  to  bed,  and 
once  more  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  from  which  I  was 
aroused  by  Barton,  who  informed  me  that  Colonel  Mac 
Manton  was  waiting  to  speak  a  few  words  to  me  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Of  course  I  knew  the  object  of  his  visit ;  he  came  to 
invite  me  to  Chalk  Farm,  where,  probably,  he  had 
already  ordered  pistols  for  two,  and  breakfast  for  four  ; 
and  I  hastened  down  stairs,  rather  anxious*  than  other- 
wise to  exhibit  my  person  in  the  field  of  honour,  that  I 
might  at  once  become  the  friend  of  the  brave,  and  the 
idol  of  the  fair. 

I  entered  the  drawing-room,  and  found  my  visiter 
waiting. 
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"  Sir,"  said  the  colonel,  "  I  imagine,  after  what  past 
last  night  between  you  and  my  friend,  Sir  Henry 
Withe rington,  I  need  hardly  announce  the  object  of  my 
visit.  I  will  not  offend  you  by  mentioning  the  alterna- 
tive of  a  meeting,  but  merely  request  you  to  refer  me  to 
some  friend  of  yours,  with  whom  I  may  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  as  speedily  as  possible." 

"  Sir,"  replied  I,  speaking,  as  it  were,  not  of  myself, 
"  I  must  decline  a  meeting  with  Sir  Henry  Withering- 
ton  ;  and  I  tell  you  in  the  outset  of  the  business,  that  no 
power  will  induce  me  to  lend  myself  to  any  arrangement 
which  may  lead  to  one." 

"  This  is  a  most  extraordinary  resolution,  sir,"  said 
the  colonel.  "  I  can  assure  you,  although  I  have  stated 
the  matter  as  delicately  as  I  could,  that  Sir  Henry  will 
accept  of  no  apology  ;  nor  indeed  could  I  permit  him  to 
do  so,  even  if  he  were  so  inclined." 

"  You  have  had  my  answer,  sir,"  said  I :  "  I  refuse 
his  challenge." 

"  Perhaps,"  inquired  the  colonel,  "  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  state  your  reason  ?" 

"  Precisely  this,  sir,"  I  replied.  "  Our  quarrel  and 
rencontre  of  last  night  arose  out  of  the  perverseness  of 
an  old  lady,  and  the  inconsiderateness  of  a  young  one : 
they  both  regret  the  circumstance  as  much  as  I  do ;  and 
Sir  Henry  himself,  in  thus   calling   me  to  account,  is 
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obeying  the   dictates  of  fashion    rather  than   those   of 
feeling." 

"  But  that,  sir,"  said  the  colonel,  "  is  Sir  Henry's 
affair.  I  must  endeavour  to  extract  some  better  reason 
than  this." 

"  Well  then,  sir,"  I  rejoined,  "if  Sir  Henry  meets  me, 
he  will  fall — it  must  be  so — and  I  will  not  consent  to 
imbrue  my  hands  in  the  blood  of  a  fellow-creature  in 
such  a  cause." 

"  Is  that  your  only  motive,  sir,  for  declining  his  in- 
vitation V  exclaimed  the  gallant  colonel,  somewhat 
sneeringly. 

"  It  is." 

"  Then,  sir,  it  becomes  me  to  state,  in  distinct  terms, 
that  Sir  Henry  Witherington  must  in  future  consider 
you  unworthy  to  fill  the  station  of  a  gentleman  in 
society ;  and  that  he  will,  on  the  first  opportunity,  exer- 
cise the  only  means  left  him  under  the  circumstances, 
of  satisfying  his  offended  honour,  by  inflicting  personal 
chastisement  upon  you  wherever  he  meets  you." 

Saying  which,  the  colonel,  believing  me  in  his  heart 
to  be  the  arrantest  coward  alive,  took  his  leave  ;  but, 
however  annoyed  I  felt  at  the  worldly  consequences  of 
this  affair,  I  gloried  in  my  privilege  of  prescience,  which 
had  informed  me  of  the  certain  result  of  our  hostile  in- 
terview.    I  then  prepared  myself  to  receive  my  lawyer, 
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and  attend  the  magistrates  : — that  affair  was  soon  settled 
— the  tailor  entered  into  sureties  to  indict  me  at  the 
sessions,  and  I  knew  that  the  worshipful  personages  on 
the  bench  calculated  on  no  slight  degree  of  punishment, 
as  the  reward  of  my  correction  of  Fitman's  insolence. 

The  story  of  Sir  Henry's  challenge  soon  got  wind. 
Those  who  had  been  my  warmest  friends  saw  something 
extremely  agreeable  on  the  other  side  of  the  way,  if  they 
met  me  walking ;  and  remarks  neither  kind  nor  gentle 
assailed  my  ears  as  I  passed  the  open  windows  of  the 
club-houses  in  St.  James's  Street.  Although  I  yet  had 
not  had  the  ill-fortune  to  meet  my  furious  antagonist,  I 
did  not  know  how  long  it  might  be  before  he  would 
return  to  town,  I  therefore  decided  upon  quitting  it ;  and 
driven,  as  it  were,  out  of  society,  fixed  my  abode  in  one 
of  the  prettiest  villages  in  the  kingdom,  between  forty 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  metropolis. 

How  sweet  and  refreshing  were  the  breezes  which 
swept  across  that  fertile  valley,  stretching  to  the  feet  of 
the  lofty  South  Downs — what  an  expanse  of  view — what 
brightness  and  clearness  of  atmosphere — what  serenity 
— what  calm — what  comfort !  Here  was  I,  domesticated 
with  an  amiable  family,  whose  hearts  I  could  read,  and 
whose  minds  were  open  to  me : — they  esteemed,  they 
loved  me — When  others  would  oppress  and  hunt  me 
from  the  world,  their  humble  home  was  at  my  disposal. 

My  friends  had  been  married  many  years,  and  one 
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only  daughter  was  their  care  and  pride.  She  was  fresh 
and  beautiful  as  a  May  morning,  and  her  bright  eyes 
sparkled  with  pleasure  as  she  welcomed  me  to  the  cot- 
tage ;  and  then,  I  knew,  what  years  before  I  had  so 
much  desired  to  know,  but  never  yet  believed,  that  she 
loved  me.  "  This  effect  of  my  knowledge  repays  me 
for  all  that  is  past,"  said  I ;  "  now  shall  I  be  truly 
happy." 

I  soon  discovered,  however,  that  although  Mary's 
early  affection  for  me  (for  we  had  been  much  together 
in  our  younger  days)  still  reigned  and  ruled  in  her  heart, 
that  I  had  a  rival,  a  rival  favoured  by  her  parents,  for 
the  common  and  obvious  reason,  that  he  was  rich  ;  but 
the  moment  I  saw  him,  I  read  his  character,  and  saw 
the  latent  workings  of  his  mind — I  knew  him  for  a 
villain. 

The  unaffected  kindness  of  Mary  for  her  old  play- 
mate, and  the  endearing  good-nature  with  which  she 
gathered  me  the  sweetest  flowers  from  her  own  garden  ; 
the  evident  pleasure  with  which  she  recurred  to  days 
long  past,  and  the  marked  interest  with  which  she 
listened  to  my  plans  for  the  future,  soon  aroused  in  her 
avowed  lover's  breast  hatred  for  me  and  jealousy  of 
her  ;  and  although  to  herself  and  the  family  his  manner 
remained  unchanged,  I,  who  could  fathom  depths  beyond 
the  ken  of  other  mortals,  watched  with  dreadful  anxiety 
the   progress  of  his  passion — the   terrible  workings   of 
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rage,  and  doubt,  and  disappointment,  in  his  mind.  Mary 
saw  nothing  of  this ;  and  considering  her  marriage  with 
him  a  settled  and  fixed  event,  gave  him  her  society  with 
the  unreserved  confidence  of  an  affianced  bride.  And, 
although  I  knew  that  she  would  gladly  have  left  his  arm 
to  stroll  through  the  meadows  and  the  groves  with  me, 
that  which  she  considered  her  duty  to  her  parents,  and, 
to  her  future  husband,  led  her  to  devote  a  great  propor- 
tion of  her  time  to  him.  Still  he  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  what,  he  could  not  but  feel,  was  a  divided  affection ; 
and  gradually  the  love  he  once  bore  her  began  to  curdle 
on  his  heart,  until  it  turned,  as  I  at  once  foresaw,  to 
deadly  hate.  The  predominant  passion  of  his  soul 
was  revenge  on  me,  and  on  the  ill-fated  innocent  girl  for 
whom  he  once  would  have  died. 

At  length  the  horrid  spectacle  presented  itself  to  my 
all-searching  and  all-seeing  eye  of  two  "  minds  o'er- 
thrown."  Mary,  as  the  period  fixed  for  their  marriage 
approached,  sickened  at  the  coming  event ;  and  too  sin- 
cere, too  inartificial  for  concealment,  owned  to  me  the 
dread  she  felt  of  marrying  the  lover  accepted  by  her 
parents : — there  she  paused,  but  I  knew  the  rest ;  and 
pressing  her  to  my  heart,  received  from  her  rosy  lips  the 
soft  kiss  of  affection  and  acceptance.  She  had  resolved 
to  fly  with  me  from  the  home  of  her  parents,  rather  than 
fulfil  the  promise  they  had  made.  My  prescribed  igno- 
rance of  my  own  fate,  and  of  my  own  affairs,  hindered 
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my  knowing  that  her  intended  husband  had  overheard 
this  confession.  We  had  fixed  the  hour  for  flight  the 
evening  following  that  on  which  she  owned  her  love, 
and  preceding  the  day  intended  for  his  marriage.  The 
blow  was  too  powerful  for  him  to  resist :  rage,  jealousy, 
disappointment,  and  vengeance,  occupied  his  whole  mind; 
and  the  moment  that  my  individual  and  particular  con- 
duct was  disconnected  from  his  proceedings,  I  discovered 
his  desperate  intention  towards  my  poor  Mary. 

That  evening — the  next  she  would  be  mine — that 
evening  we  had  agreed  that  Mary  should  take  her  usual 
walk  with  her  lover ;  and  although  he  had  appeared 
gloomy  during  the  day,  I  had  detected  nothing  in  his 
thoughts  which  could  justly  alarm  me ;  but  when  the 
evening  closed  in,  and  he  by  appointment  came  to  fetch 
her  for  their  ramble,  then  my  power  enabled  me  to  fore- 
see the  train  of  circumstances  which  were  to  follow. 
The  weapon  was  concealed  in  one  of  his  pockets  which 
was  to  give  his  victim  her  deathblow ;  its  companion, 
which  was  to  rid  him  of  life,  rested  in  the  other.  The 
course  of  his  thoughts,  of  his  intentions,  was  before  me : 
the  spot  where  he  intended  to  commit  the  double  murder 
evident  to  my  sight.  As  she  was  quitting  the  garden  to 
meet  him,  I  rushed  after  her  ;  I  entreated — I  implored 
her  not  to  stir.  I  foretold  a  storm — I  suggested  a  thou- 
sand probable  ills  which  might  befall  her  if  she  went;  but 
she  told  me  that  she  had  promised  to  meet  Charles,  and 
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go  she  must :  it  was  for  the  last  time,  she  said — she  must 
go.     Was  I  jealous  of  her  1 

"  No,  no,  my  sweet  girl !"  said  I :  "  your  life,  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own,  depends  upon  your  compliance  with 
my  desire,  that  you  will  stay." 

"  My  life  ?"  said  Mary. 

"  Yes,  beloved  of  my  heart !"  exclaimed  I :  "  your 
cruel  lover  would  be  your  murderer !" 

"  Charles  murder  me !"  said  she,  half  wild,  and  quite 
incredulous  :  "  you  are  mad." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  know  it"  said  I,  still  holding  her. 

"  This  is  the  height  of  folly,"  replied  Mary,  calmly : 
"  pray  let  me  go — I  have  promised — it  will  lull  suspi- 
cions— am  I  not  yours  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  and  go  you  shall  not." 

"  Tell  me  how  you  have  gained  this  information," 
said  she,  "  and  I  will  attend  it." 

"  If  you  go,  you  perish  !"  said  I.  "  Stay,  and  the 
rage  which  this  desperate  madman  now  would  vent  on 
you  will  turn  upon  himself." 

"  What  a  thought !"  said  the  half-distracted  girl.  "  I'll 
go  this  instant !" 

"  No,  no,  my  beloved  !  What  shall  I  say  to  hinder 
you?" 

"  Tell  me  how  or, by  what  means  you  have  attained 
this  knowledge,  and,  I  repeat,  I  will  stay." 
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I  had  the  power  to  save  her ;  by  confessing  it,  I  should 
preserve  her,  but  I  should  lose  my  envied  faculty,  the 
object  of  my  life — Was  there  a  moment  to  doubt  1 

"  Mary,"  said  I,  "  I  have  a  supernatural  knowledge 
of  events — I  surrender  it — stay  !" 

At  that  instant  the  report  of  a  pistol  near  the  place  of 
appointment  roused  our  attention  from  ourselves ;  and 
running  to  the  place  whence  the  noise  proceeded,  we 
found  the  unhappy  victim  of  jealousy  stone  dead,  and 
weltering  in  his  blood :  the  pistol  intended  to  take  my 
Mary's  life  was  yet  clenched  in  his  cold  hand. 

From  this  moment  my  power  was  gone,  and  I  began 
again  to  see  the  world  as  my  fellow-creatures  do.  Mary 
became  my  wife  with  the  consent  of  her  parents ;  and  as 
I  was  returning  from  church,  I  saw,  amongst  the  crowd 
before  the  village  inn,  my  old  friend  in  green,  who  ac- 
costed me  with  great  good-nature,  and  congratulated  me 
upon  my  enviable  situation. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  I  thank  you ;  and  I  thank  you  for 
having,  by  some  means  inexplicable  by  me,  gratified  the 
ruling  passion  of  my  heart.  In  the  ignorance  of  my 
nature,  I  desired  to  possess  a  power  incompatible  with  the 
finite  character  of  the  human  mind.  I  have  now  learnt 
by  experience  that  a  limit  is  set  to  human  knowledge  for 
the  happiness  of  man ;  and  in  future  I  shall  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  blessings  which  a  wise  and  good  Pro- 
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vidence  has  afforded  us,  without  daring  to  presume  upon 
the  bounty  by  which  we  are  placed  so  pre-eminently 
above  all  other  living  creatures." 

"  A  very  moral  and   proper   observation,"   said  my 
friend,  evidently  displeased  with  my  moralizing. 
"  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

Saying  which,  he  turned  upon  his  heel,  and  was  lost 
among  the  throng. 

I  have  several  times  since  seen  the  old  gentleman 
walking  about  London,  looking  as  hale  and  as  hearty  as 
ever,  but  I  have  always  avoided  him  ;  and  although  I 
have  reason  to  believe  he  has  seen  me,  more  than  once, 
by  a  sort  of  tacit  consent  we  never  acknowledge  each 
other. 

I  returned  to  my  home,  blest  with  an  affectionate 
wife ;  hoping  for  the  best,  profiting  by  the  past,  enjoying 
the  present,  and  putting  our  trust  in  God  for  the  future. 


NIGHT  THOUGHTS.  - 

BY  JOSEPH  P.  HORNOR. 

Glorious  in  the  eastern  sky- 
Night's  refulgent  queen  arose, 

While  the  dark  blue  arch  on  high, 
Seemed  her  cradle  of  repose. 

Many  a  distant,  twinkling  star, 

Placed  where  fancy  scarce  can  climb, 

Many  a  planet's  burning  car, 

Wheeled  around  her  march  sublime. 

Fleecy  wreaths  that  round  her  pressed, 
Playfully  their  light  shades  threw, 

As  on  mountain's  gleaming  breast, 
Curling  mists  of  morning  dew. 

Yet  ere  gained  her  highest  noon, 
Darker  clouds  their  glooms  unfold, 

And  their  ragged  outlines,  soon 
Edge  their  dusky  lines  with  gold. 
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Hark  !  I  hear  a  whistle  shrill, 

Now  a  deep  and  distant  moan ; 
Storms  are  brooding  on  the  hill 

And  the  wakened  forests  groan. 

Eddying  fast,  the  storm-drift  flies 

Dian!  o'er  thy  watery  face  ; 
Deeper  darkness  clothes  the  skies, — 

Wraps  thee  in  its  close  embrace. 

Where  are  all  thy  glories  now, 

Where  thy  bright,  thy  placid  beam, 

Mistress  of  the  silver  bow  1 

Vanished  like  the  lover's  dream. 

Youth — how  lovely  is  thy  dawn  ! 

Manhood — bright  thy  prosperous  hour, 
Ere  the  morn's  sweet  scents  are  gone — 

Ere  misfortune's  tempest  lower ! 

When  around  thy  aching  head 

Clouds  of  disappointment  close, 
When  each  glorious  vision's  fled 

From  thy  pillow  of  repose. 
20 
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What  can  then  e'en  Hope  sustain, 
Or  thy  adverse  fate  control  ? 

Conscious  Honour  spurns  the  chain 
That  would  bind  thy  ardent  soul. 

Conscious  Honour  laughs  to  scorn 

All  the  darkness  round  thee  spread, — 

Looks  to  see  a  brighter  morn, 
Proudly  beaming  round  thy  head. 

Yonder  western  sky  behold  : 
What  the  livery  now  it  wears  ? 

Struggling  through  those  mists  of  gold, 
Nigfhts  refulgent  queen  appears. 

Ere  she  sweetly  sinks  to  rest, 

See  how  bright  her  parting  beams, 

While  the  slumbering  landscape's  breast, 
With  her  placid  radiance  gleams. 

So  shall  firm  unbending  Truth, — 
So  shall  conscious  Honour  set, 

Bright  as  though  the  glow  of  youth, 
Flushed  his  manly  forehead  yet. 
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ALPINE    CHAPEL. 

FROM    SWITZERLAND    ILLUSTRATED. 

BY  WILLIAM  BEATTIE,  M.D. 

From  the  Baths  of  Weissbad,  (Canton  of  Appenzell)  a 
rugged  path,  steep,  and  strown  with  the  debris  of  rocks, 
conducts  across  the  Bommen-Alp,  and  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  brings  us  to  a  wooden-bridge,  suspended  over 
a  frighful  chasm,  and  leading  to  a  chapel,  ingeniously 
constructed  in  a  cavern  of  the  rocks.  Few  scenes  can 
be  more  appalling  than  what  is  here  offered  in  taking 
the  first  step  upon  the  bridge.  Most  spectators,  unless 
familiar  with  such  scenes,  experience  an  involuntary- 
shudder  as  they  suddenly  come  in  sight  of  the  precipice 
beneath,  which  descends  to  a  depth  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  wild  and  savage  grandeur 
with  which  the  whole  scene  is  invested.  The  view  to  the 
south  is  magnificent,  comprising  the  still,  silvery  lake  of 
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the  See-Alp  scooped  out  of  the  Sentis,  and  giving  birth 
to  the  Sitter,  the  glittering  course  of  which  is  a  striking 
feature  in  the  picture.  Immediately  over  head,  the  rocky 
walls  of  the  Eben-Alp  soar  into  the  sky,  and  shut  out  the 
world  ;  while  precipices  and  valleys,  frowning  with  winter, 
or  brilliant  with  verdure,  come  alternately  into  view,  and 
by  singular  contrasts,  give  a  character  to  the  landscape 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 

Having  accomplished  this  pass,  the  chapel  of  the 
desert,  as  its  name  (Wild-Kirchlein)  imports,  comes  into 
sight ;  and  a  more  extraordinary  position  for  a  shrine  it 
would  be  difficult  to  select,  even  in  the  Alps.  Behind  the 
chapel,  a  grotto  opens  into  the  rock,  the  walls  of  which 
are  covered  with  lac-lune  ;  and  here  an  altar  is  erected. 
The  view  from  the  windows  is  unrivalled.  This  savage 
and  solitary  retreat  was  chosen  by  a  native  of  Appenzell, 
named  Ulmann,  who  built  the  chapel  in  1656,  and  made 
the  cavern  his  abode.  From  that  time,  the  second  grotto 
has  been  occupied  during  the  fine  season,  by  a  hermit, 
who  rings  the  chapel  bell  five  times  every  day — a  signal 
at  which  the  shepherds  of  the  Alps  fall  on  their  knees 
in  the  exercise  of  prayer.  The  following  stanzas  may, 
perhaps,  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  vesper  hymn  which 
is  still  heard  undulating  from  cliff  to  cliff  when  the  sun 
goes  down,  and  the  shepherds  of  Appenzell  accompany 
his  setting  with  prayer  : 
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Brothers  !  the  day  declines  ;  above,  the  glacier  brightens, 
And  red  through  Hiindwyl  pines  the  vesper  halo  lightens. 
From  hamlet,  rock,  and  chalet,  your  grateful  song  be 

poured, 
'Till    mountain,   lake,   and   valley,  re-echo — Praise  the 

Lord  ! 

The  sun  sleeps  in  the  west ;  the  stars  gleam  bright  and 

cold, 
And  bring  the  hour  of  rest  to  the  shepherd  and  his  fold : 
Now  swell  the  mountain  chorus  to  Him  our  sires  adored, 
Whose  glorious  works  before  us,  still  whisper — Praise 

the  Lord  ! 

And   hark ! — Below,  aloft, — from  cliffs  that  pierce  the 

cloud, 
From  blue  lake,  calm  and  soft,  lulled  in  its  twilight  shroud, 
Fresh  strength  our  anthem  gathers ;  from  Alp  to  Alp  'tis 

poured — 
The  song  that  soothed  our  fathers — Ye  shepherds,  Praise 

the  Lord  ! 

Now,  from  forest,  flood,  and  fell,  let  the  voice  of  old  and 

young- 
All  the  strength  of  Appenzell — true  of  heart  and  free  of 

tongue — 
The  grateful  hymn  prolong,  and  tune  the  spirit's  chord, 
Till  yon  stars  take  up  our  song — Hallelujah  to  the  Lord  ! 
20* 
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A     TALE     OF     THE     LEVANT. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  HAJJI  BABA. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  beautiful  evenings,  so  frequent 
in  the  Levant,  that  Costandi,  an  Athenian  youth,  was 
seated  on  the  prow  of  a  small  polacre  ship  which  had 
recently  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  heedlessly 
singing  an  Arnant  song,  and  smoking  his  long  chi- 
bouque. He  was  a  fine  undaunted-looking  youth,  formed 
like  one  of  the  figures  on  the  Minerva  frieze,  with  his 
hair  flowing  behind  his  ears  from  beneath  a  small  red 
cap,  which  was  perched  with  some  coquetry  over  his 
right  eye,  whilst  a  slight  mustache  just  curled  on  his  lip. 
There  was  an  affectation  of  the  Albanian  in  his  dress ; 
his  white  petticoat  falling  in  many  graceful  folds  to  the 
tip  of  the  knee,  whilst  his  waist,  tightly  girded,  gave  a 
greater  breadth  to  his  naturally  expanded  shoulders. 

*  Constantinos  is  the  proper  spelling,  but  we  have  adopted  the 
common  manner  of  pronouncing  it  now  in  use  in  Greece,  in  order 
to  adapt  it  better  to  the  character  of  our  narrative. 
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He  was  the  only  son  of  one  of  the  most  respectable 
archons  of  Athens,  who  doted  upon  him  so  much  that, 
rather  than  expose  him  to  the  war  then  waging  between 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  and  to  the  horrors  of  an  expected 
siege,  he  contrived  to  send  him  to  sea  with  one  of  his  own 
relatives,  who  owned  and  navigated  a  small  vessel  in  the 
Archipelago.  He  had  been  educated  with  great  care  and 
tenderness  both  by  father  and  mother ;  had  been  duly 
instructed  in  all  the  duties,  the  fasts  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Greek  religion  ;  and  had  imbibed  a  proper  share  of 
hatred  for  the  Turks  and  Mahomedans  in  general. 

The  evening  was  calm — the  sea-breeze  was  gradually 
dying  away — the  labours  of  the  day  had  ceased  on  board 
the  ships :  here  and  there  might  be  heard  the  peculiarly 
characteristic  and  harmonious  cry  which  Asiatic  sailors 
make  in  getting  their  barks  under  way  ;  and,  to  com- 
plete the  list  of  pleasing  sounds  which  stole  upon  the  ear, 
might  be  distinguished,  in  various  intonations,  the  half- 
mournful,  half- fanatical  call  of  the  imams  from  the  taper- 
ing minarets,  inviting  the  faithful  to  evening  prayer. 

The  larger  boats,  which  on  matters  of  business  had 
been  plying  from  the  shore  to  the  shipping  during  the 
day,  were  now  succeeded  by  light  pleasure-skiffs,  in 
which  parties  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  em- 
barked to  take  the  air,  amusing  themselves  with  singing 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  mandolina  and  the  tambour. 
One  of  these  boats,  containing  three  women  who  sat  in 
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the  very  hold,  a  boy  perched  in  the  stern  acting  as 
helmsman,  and  two  rowers,  was  seen  gliding  towards 
the  vessel  on  which  Costandi  was  lounging.  They 
were  Mahomedans,  for  the  women  were  closely  veiled, 
and  the  boatmen,  who  plied  their  oars  with  a  sort  of 
stern  resolute  stroke,  which  Turks  sometimes  do  when 
they  approach  Greeks,  were  making  a  display  of  their 
skill  and  strength  as  they  cut  their  way  through  the 
closely  anchored  shipping.  They  possessed  much 
strength,  though  but  little  skill,  for  they  had  approached 
so  near  the  vessel's  side,  that,  endeavouring  to  retrieve 
their  error,  they  roared  out  to  their  youthful  steersman 
to  shift  his  helm,  which  he  did  so  little  to  the  purpose, 
that  he  threw  them  immediately  "  athwart  hawse,"  as 
the  sailors  call  it,  of  the  Athenian,  and  there  upset.  The 
screams  of  the  women,  the  sudden  immersion  of  the  boy, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  boatmen,  awoke  all  Costandi's 
energies.  He  did  not  wait  to  ponder  whether  they  were 
Christians  or  Mussulmans, — whether  he  should  or  could 
save  them, — but  at  once  giving  way  to  the  generosity  of 
his  nature,  he  plunged  headlong  into  the  sea.  He  was 
an  expert  swimmer ;  for  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  the 
Pirreus,  or  to  stretch  far  out  into  the  bay  of  Munychia, 
had  been  one  of  his  earliest  habits.  Having  first  seized 
the  stripling  who  had  risen  to  the  surface,  and  placed 
'him  in  safety  on  an  adjacent  buoy,  he  then  exerted  him- 
self in  favour  of  the  women,  who,  encumbered  with  the 
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heavy  drapery  of  cliadcr  and  ferejeh,  would,  without  his 
timely  aid,  have  sunk  hopelessly.  He  uplifted  one  with 
his  left  arm,  and  making  way  through  the  water  with 
his  right,  succeeded,  with  the  help  of  his  shipmates,  to 
deposit  her  on  the  deck.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  surmised, 
that  he  fixed  on  her  in  preference  to  the  other  two,  owing 
to  her  veil  dropping  off,  which  exhibited  to  his  eyes  a 
face  of  the  most  extraordinary  attractions.  Although 
the  colour  was  fast  vanishing  from  her  cheek,  and  her 
otherwise  bright  and  cheerful  eye  was  closing  with 
fear  and  fainting,  still  she  was  lovelier  than  any  thing 
he  had  ever  seen  ;  but  when  she  gradually  came  to  her- 
self, her  beautiful  and  expressive  eyes  opening  upon  the 
enraptured  gaze  of  her  deliverer,  the  effect  was  such 
that  no  stoic, — much  less  a  youth  in  all  his  ardour  and 
enthusiasm, — could  withstand  :  Costandi  quite  forgot  the 
situation  of  the  remaining  sufferers,  wrapt  as  he  was  in 
the  admiration  of  his  beautiful  prize.  He  fortunately 
spoke  the  Turkish  language,  which  from  his  infancy  he 
had  learnt  at  Athens,  and  that  enabled  him  to  express, 
though  at  random,  all  the  awakened  feelings  of  a  first 
passion.  "  Sit,  lie  down,  my  sultana,  my  soul  !"  said 
he,  bringing  cushions  from  the  cabin,  supporting  her 
head  and  chafing  her  temples  at  the  same  time.  As  she 
came  to  herself  she  looked  about  in  the  greatest  alarm, 
exclaiming,  "  O  my  mother,  my  brother,  my  nurse, 
where   are   ye  !    where,   oh   where  !    Allah  !    Allah  !" 
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These  words  brought  Costandi,  in  some  measure,  to  his 
senses :  without  further  delay  he  again  plunged  into  the 
sea,  swam  to  the  buoy  and  rescued  the  gasping  youth, 
still  struggling  with  the  waves,  and'brought  him  at  once 
to  his  sister.  The  rapture,  the  intense  delight,  with 
which  she  flew  to  the  embrace  of  her  brother,  and  then 
to  kiss  the  hands  and  knees  of  their  deliverer,  added  fuel 
to  the  glow  which  already  filled  the  breast  of  the  young 
Greek ;  and  although  he  fain  would  have  remained 
where  he  was,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  good  deed, 
still  he  thought  his  work  imperfect  as  long  as  the  other 
women  were  not  placed  in  a  state  of  safety.  He  was 
about  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea  again,  when  he  per- 
ceived that  they  were  holding  on  to  the  half-emerged 
skiff,  waiting  for  a  rescue,  and  he  therefore  lost  no  time 
in  getting  into  a  small  boat  attached  to  his  own  ship,  and, 
sculling  towards  them,  with  some  difficulty  helped  them 
in ;  and  before  they  well  knew  their  situation,  they 
found  themselves  in  the  arms  of  their  children.  Cos- 
tandi's  heart,  already  far  gone  in  love,  melted  into 
boyish  tenderness  at  witnessing  all  the  good  which  he 
had  done  ;  at  overlooking  the  touching  scene  of  parental 
and  filial  rapture  which  was  passing  before  him.  "  Ahi 
Mashalla  !  Oh  praise  be  to  God  !"  they  exclaimed  with 
outstretched  arms  towards  Costandi,  "  you  are  our  pre- 
server— you  are  our  father,  our  mother,  our  brother,  our 
uncle !    May  plenty  be  your  lot !  may  God  grant  you 
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prosperity  !  may  God's  shadow  be  thrown  over  you  ! 
Who  are  you,  in  the  name  of  the  blessed  prophet  ?  who 
is  your  father  1  may  his  life  be  a  long  one !  Come  to 
us,  come  to  our  house ;  we  will  carry  you  on  our 
heads  :  our  aga,  Mustapha  (who  it  seems  was  the  chief 
of  the  family),  will  show  you  honour :  his  house  shall 
be  yours,  and  you  shall  be  our  child." 

Costandi  was  rejoiced  to  hear  these  effusions,  and  he 
soon  discovered  how  gratefully  their  hearts  were  turned 
towards  him.  His  looks  meanwhile  strongly  betrayed 
his  feelings  towards  the  object  of  his  admiration,  who 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  absence  of  her  veil,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  using  her  eyes  without  their  accustomed  screen. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  decide  which  was  now  the 
most  enamoured  of  the  two ;  and  they  would  perhaps 
never  have  thought  it  expedient  to  separate,  had  not  the 
mother  inquired  how  they  were  to  return  to  shore. 
Costandi  immediately  manned  his  boat  (for  the  Turkish 
boatmen  were  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  their 
own),  and,  placing  the  whole  party  within  it,  he  rowed 
towards  the  landing-place.  On  the  way  he  heard  that 
the  fair  creature  whom  he  had  saved  was  called  Dilber,* 
and  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  principal 
ayans,  or  head  men  of  the  city,  by  name  Mustapha,  and 
that  the  lady,  her  mother,  was  his  only  wife.  Having 
landed,  he  escorted  them  to  their  house,  a  large  crimson- 
painted   mansion,  every  where  exhibiting  the  signs   of 

*  Literally,  "  heart-ravisher." 
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ease  and  substantial  wealth.  Two  or  three  sleek  horses 
were  standing  in  the  court,  fastened  by  peg  and  chain  to 
the  ground,  handsomely  caparisoned;  many  well  dressed 
servants  were  lounging  about,  and  several  heavy  tur- 
baned  heads  were  seen  in  the  windows  above.  Costandi 
was  about  returning  to  his  ship,  much  to  his  regret, 
when  the  boy,  whose  life  he  had  saved,  said  to  him, 
"  As  you  love  God,  come  to-morrow :  this  is  not  the 
proper  hour.  Our  house  is  always  yours  !"  Looking 
towards  Dilber,  who,  drawing  back  her  veil,  gave  him 
one  of  her  most  bewitching  smiles,  the  enamoured 
youth,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  slowly  retraced  his 
steps  to  his  boat.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  the 
evening,  and  almost  the  whole  night,  in  revolving  in 
his  mind  the  events  of  the  day.  He  could  think  and 
dream  of  nothing  but  the  beauty  of  his  Dilber :  her 
image  made  him  look  upon  the  Turks  with  less  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred  than  he  was  wont.  He  was  too  young 
and  inexperienced  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  which 
awaited  any  man,  be  he  true  believer  or  infidel,  who 
might  venture  to  intrude  himself  upon  the  mysteries  of 
the  harem,  and  he  therefore  did  not  cease  devising 
modes  of  seeing  this  lovely  object  of  his  ardent  affection. 
On  the  morrow,  at  the  earliest  hour,  he  appeared  at 
the  gate  of  Mustapha  Aga's  house,  taking  great  pains, 
as  he  approached,  to  walk  in  the  slowest  manner,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  full  leisure  to  scan  the  possi- 
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bilities  of  getting  a  sight  of  his  love.  At  the  entrance 
he  was  met  by  the  young  Osman  (for  such  was  the 
name  of  Dilber's  brother),  who  flew  to  him  with  as 
much  delight  as  the  natural  stateliness  of  a  Turkish 
boy  will  admit,  and  immediately  forced  him  up  a  long 
flight  of  steps  to  the  presence  of  his  father. 

Jn  a  corner  of  the  room,  on  soft  cushions,  his  place 
being  marked  by  a  square  silken  padded  seat,  with  a 
small  window  close  to  him,  sat  Mustapha  Aga.  The 
magnificent  bay  of  Smyrna,  its  shipping,  its  distant 
castle,  its  shelving  mountains,  bounded  on  the  one  side 
by  the  black  cape  of  Cara  Bournou,  on  the  other  by  the 
highlands  of  Foglieri,  blended  with  the  intervening 
landscape  of  Cordelio,  were  spread  in  a  varied  view 
before  him.  He  was  one  of  those  very  handsome 
Turks,  such  as  are  frequently  seen  in  Asia,  with  aqui- 
line nose,  dignity  of  aspect,  and  great  benignity  of 
manner  :  he  was  about  forty  years  old  ;  his  head 
covered  with  a  handsome  green  cloth  caoak  or  padded 
cap,  surrounded  by  a  snow-white  muslin  bandage ;  and 
he  wore  an  ermine  pelisse  which  covered  a  clean  and 
elegant  chintz  vest ;  his  girdle  being  composed  of  a  rich 
cashmere  shawl.  Upon  seeing  Costandi  introduced  by 
his  son,  he  immediately  recognised  who  he  was  ;  and 
with  a  frankness  of  manner  peculiar  to  Turks,  perhaps 
heightened  by  the  tone  of  condescension  which  a  true 
believer  always  assumes  when  he  addresses  an  infidel, 
21 
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he  exclaimed,  "  Ahi  Costandi,  Khosh  gueldin,  sefa 
gueldin  I  you  are  welcome,  and  doubly  welcome  ! 
Come  hither  —  sit  close  to  me"  (at  the  same  time 
touching  a  spot  with  his  hand).  "  You  are  our  friend 
— you  are  our  deliverer.  We  are  under  obligations  to 
you  :  our  Osman  has  told  us  all.  Mashallah,  Mashal- 
lah,  praise  be  to  God  !  you  are  much  of  a  man  already, 
although  you  look,  in  fact,  only  a  youth  !" 

Costandi  could  say  little  or  nothing,  but  seemed 
mightily  pleased  and  happy. 

"  Are  you  Frank  or  Rayah  ?"*  said  the  Turk. 

Costandi  answered  that  he  was  an  Athenian  and  a 
Greek. 

"  Ah,  you  are  a  Giaour,  an  infidel !"  said  Mustapha  ; 
"  but  that  does  not  signify,  Costandi,  you  are  a  good 
man  for  all  that : — it  would  have  been  better  had  you 
been  an  Osmanli ;  but  Allah  kerim,  God  is  merciful ! 
Kismet,  destiny  has  ordained  you  to  be  what  you  are. 
What  can  man  do  against  destiny  ?" 

The  youth  was  then  treated  with  honours  only  due  to 
a  Turk  of  consequence.  A  long  chibouque,  with  a  fine 
amber-headed  mouth-piece,  was  placed  in  his  hand, 
which,  after  smoking,  he  was  requested  to  keep.  The 
hottest  of  coffee  was  administered  to  him,  and  a  large 
spoonful  of  conserve  of  roses  was  admitted  into  his 
mouth  ;  his  thighs  were  moreover  covered  with  a  shawl 
napkin  fringed  with  gold  lace ;  smoking  incense  was 
*  The  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  are  so  called. 
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wafted  over  him  ;  he  was  sprinkled  with  rosewater ;  and 
when  he  was  about  going  away,  Mustapha  Aga  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Stop,  my  friend  !  we  can  never 
do  enough  to  show  you  our  gratitude.  Here,  Selim," 
quietly  slapping  his  hands  in  order  to  call  his  head 
servant,  "  bring  the  pelisse  of  honour  for  one  who  has 
preserved  me  from  being  childless,  and  who  has  kept  our 
house  from  misery."  Upon  which  a  sable  pelisse  was 
placed  upon  his  shoulders.  "  And  here,"  exclaimed 
Mustapha,  pointing  towards  the  court-yard  below,  "  here 
is  a  horse  for  you,  Costandi  !  —  forgive  this  weak 
testimony  of  our  thanks — keep  and  ride  it  for  our  sake  ; 
and  if  there  be  any  thing  more  that  Mustapha  can  do  for 
you,  speak." 

Our  youth  was  amazed  and  confounded  by  such  gene- 
rosity. He  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do  sufficiently 
to  show  his  gratitude ;  although,  in  fact,  he  would 
willingly  have  given  all  the  pelisses,  horses,  and  pipes 
in  the  world  for  a  few  minutes'  interview  with  his  adored 
Dilber.  Turkish  etiquette  and  feeling  with  respect  to 
womankind  prevented  Mustapha  Aga  from  saying  a  word 
relating  to  his  wife  or  daughter,  therefore  Costandi,  on 
that  subject,  went  away  as  little  satisfied  as  he  had  come  ; 
but  on  descending  the  stairs,  clothed  with  his  sable,  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  his  horse,  he  contrived  to 
inquire  from  his  young  friend,  Osman,  whether  he  might 
be  allowed  to  see  them  again.      Osman,  who  was  too 
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young  to  have  learnt  what  might  be  the  precise  age  for 
debarring  women  from  the  sight  of  man,  and  who  only- 
saw  in  his  sister  one  who  was  and  had  been  his  play- 
fellow, innocently  said,  "  Come  to-night,  and  you  shall 
see  them  :  there  they  live,  in  there,"  pointing  to  a  door, 
covered  by  a  large  curtain. 

This  infused  fresh  life  into  the  Athenian.  He  forthwith 
mounted  his  horse,  and  then,  with  pipe  in  hand,  pelisse 
on  back,  he  made  his  exit  from  Mustapha's  house, 
greatly  embarrassed  with  his  riches  and  his  future  pros- 
pects. "  What  shall  I  do,  and  where  shall  I  go  ?"  said 
he  to  himself.  He  was  as  good  a  horseman  as  sailors 
generally  are,  that  is,  very  bad;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  he  was  anxious  to  make  a  show,  and  therefore  took 
his  way  through  the  bazaars  and  bezestens  ;  the  jingle  of 
his  horse's  furniture,  and  the  respectability  of  his  rich 
fur,  creating  a  passage  for  him  through  the  crowd  as  he 
proceeded.  He  curvetted  all  through  the  Frank-street, 
slipping  over  the  large  stones,  and  pushing  his  way 
through  loaded  camels,  until  he  reached  a  suburb  that 
led  to  a  low  point  terminating  in  the  sea,  where  he  so 
galloped  and  belaboured  his  fat  horse,  that  the  foam 
flowed  down  its  sides,  and  reduced  him  from  the  best 
conditioned  of  beasts,  to  something  approaching  a  jade. 
He  also  had  suffered  considerably  under  the  heat  of  his 
fur;  and,  therefore,  by  the  time  he  wished  to  return  on 
board,  he  was  almost  exhausted.     Not  knowing  exactly 
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what  course  to  pursue,  he  was  walking  leisurely  onward, 
when  he  was  accosted  by  a  Turk,  who,  after  having 
minutely  examined  his  horse,  at  length  inquired  whether 
it  Wfis  for  sale  ?  To  this  Costandi  instantly  assented : 
and  after  it  had  been  sufficiently  lowered  in  his  estima- 
tion by  the  criticisms  of  his  chapman,  he  agreed  to  part 
with  it  for  about  one  quarter  of  its  real  value.  The 
jockey  (for  they  are  as  keen  in  Turkey  as  in  other 
countries)  paid  him  down  the  money,  and  instantly  took 
his  departure  with  his  purchase,  leaving  the  sailor  to 
repent  at  leisure  the  bad  bargain  he  had  made. 

Still  heedless  of  every  thing  but  of  his  new  passion 
and  of  the  hope  of  seeing  the  object  of  it  in  the  evening 
he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  embellishment  of  his  person, 
and  now  the  money  which  he  had  just  received  came 
most  opportunely  to  his  aid.  He  proceeded  to  the  bazaar, 
and  forthwith  bought  a  gold  striped  turban,  with  which 
he  girded  his  cap  :  he  then  decked  his  shoulders  with  an 
embroidered  handkerchief,  and  clothed  his  hitherto  naked 
legs  with  richly  embossed  and  laced  buskins  :  he  did  not 
forget  a  magnificent  tobacco-pouch  of  many  colours, 
richly  bound  with  gold  braid,  and  also  an  embroidered 
cloak,  which  he  exchanged  for  his  (to  him)  useless 
pelisse.  With  this  new  equipment  he  proceeded  to  the 
bath,  where  he  passed  two  full  hours,  beguiling  away  the 
time,  purifying  his  person,  and  thinking  upon  his  adored 
Dilber.  Having  been  duly  steamed,  kneaded,  rubbed 
21* 
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with  a  canvass  bag,  and  overwhelmed  with  soap  and 
water,  he  came  out  fresher  and  sweeter  than  he  had  ever 
been  before. 

By  this  time  the  day  was  about  to  close,  and  with  some 
degree  of  hesitation  and  precaution  he  sought  his  young 
conductor,  who,  true  to  his  word,  was  waiting  with  im- 
patience to  lead  him  to  the  apartment  of  his  mother  and 
sister.  They  slipped  through  the  curtained  door  unseen, 
and  then  through  many  a  winding  passage,  reached  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  steps,  which  Osman  ascended  with 
alacrity,  whilst  Costandi  followed,  not  without  apprehen- 
sion. Upon  entering  the  apartment  in  which  the  women 
were  collected,  there  arose  a  cry  of  alarm  and  surprise 
at  seeing  a  man  ;  but  the  moment  the  wife  of  Mustapha 
perceived  whom  it  was,  her  own  deliverer  as  well  as  that 
of  her  children,  she  laid  aside  her  Mahomedan  scruples 
for  awhile,  and  welcomed  Costandi  as  if  he  had  been  her 
own  son  ;  whilst  Dilber,  whose  cheeks  were  suffused  with 
the  deepest  crimson  at  thus  unexpectedly  seeing  him  of 
whom  she  had  done  nothing  but  dream  and  think,  made 
those  demonstrations  of  delight  which  none  but  lovers 
can  properly  appreciate.  Transient,  however,  was  the 
joy ;  for  Costandi  was  obliged  very  soon  after  to  take  his 
leave,  the  rules  of  decorum  being  so  imperative  in  a 
Mahomedan  seraglio,  that  nothing,  saving  the  presence 
of  a  crowned  head,  can  break  through  them.  He  had, 
however,  observed  enough  of  the  situation  of  the  apart- 
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ments  to  discover  that  they  looked  upon  a  garden  not 
very  distant  from  the  margin  of  the  sea  ;  he  could  more- 
over see  his  own  vessel  from  them ;  for  during  his  short 
interview  in  the  harem,  Dilber  and  her  mother  pointed  to 
the  well-known  spot  as  reminding  him  of  the  adventure 
which  had  first  made  them  acquainted.  He  thus  kept  his 
hope  alive  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  he  might  con- 
trive to  take  a  last  farewell  of  his  lovely  Dilber. 

Leaving  Mustapha  Aga's  house,  and  having  got  rid  ot 
Osman,  he  almost  instinctively  found  himself  making  a 
survey  of  the  situation  of  the  harem  ;  and  he  discovered 
that  nothing  would  be  so  easy  as  to  scale  the  wall,  which, 
composed  of  the  common  sun-burnt  brick,  was  broken 
down  in  many  places,  and  which  opened  an  easy  access 
to  the  garden,  upon  which  the  windows  of  Dilber's  apart- 
ments most  probably  looked.  His  mind  became  tormented 
with  this  discovery.  In  vain  he  endeavoured  to  think 
prudently,  and  to  persuade  himself  of  the  danger  of  so 
rash  an  enterprise ;  prudence  was  not  his  shining  quality, 
and  he  only  seemed  to  upbraid  the  slow  passage  of  time 
until  the  hour  when  he  might  venture  to  seek  the  spot 
where  his  love  resided.  He  walked  along  the  quays,  and 
passed  his  evening  in  going  from  coffee-house  to  coffee- 
house, until  it  was  so  dark  that  he  flattered  himself  he 
could  not  be  recognised  in  the  unlighted  streets  of 
Smyrna,  and  he  then  quietly  crept  to  the  garden  wall, 
which  having  surmounted,  he  took  post  in  the  shrubbery 
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of  the  garden :  there  he  remained  concealed,  watching 
with  intense  anxiety  every  light  which  appeared  flitting 
from  window  to  window,  until  he  began  to  entertain 
doubts  if  indeed  Dilber  inhabited  this  side  of  the  house. 
The  moon  was  just  rising,  and  its  beams  were  beginning 
to  light  up  many  objects  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed in  darkness,  when  his  ear  was  greeted  by  a 
creaking  sound  of  hinges,  and  he  then  discovered  a  small 
window,  which  to  his  great  delight  was  open,  and  saw  a 
face  which  he  soon  recognised  for  that  of  his  Dilber, 
leaning,  with  a  melancholy  air,  on  her  hand.  She  was 
evidently  looking  towards  the  harbour  where  his  ship  lay 
at  anchor — she  sighed  audibly — there  was  a  melancholy 
in  the  tone  of  the  Allah  !  Allah !  which  followed  the  sigh, 
that  bespoke  much  of  her  inward  feelings,  and  Costandi 
could  scarcely  refrain  from  making  himself  known,  so 
convinced  was  he  that  he  then  occupied  her  thoughts ; 
but  still  he  feared  that  she  might  not  be  alone,  and  that, 
were  he  discovered,  he  never  could  hope  to  see  her 
again.  However,  as  the  moon  rose,  he  could  more 
easily  distinguish  objects,  and  he  then  ascertained  to  a 
certainty  she  had  no  companion.  A  rustling  in  the 
leaves  which  he  made  attracted  her  notice ;  again  he 
moved,  again  she  looked,  and  at  length  she  said,  "  Kim 
der  ?  Who  is  there?"  He  slightly  hemmed,  which  gave 
her  time  to  recover  her  surprise,  and  then,  gradually  dis- 
engaging himself  from  his  hiding-place,  he  stood  before 
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her.  She  could  not  mistake  him.  His  first  attitude  was 
one  of  humility  and  devotion — his  next  step  was  to  ad- 
vance slowly  to  the  foot  of  her  window.  She  began  by 
speaking  very  low  and  in  soft  accents,  which  assured 
him  that  his  presence  was  not  disapproved ;  and  he  then 
used  all  the  eloquence  of  entreaty  to  be  permitted  to 
approach  her. 

"  I  could  not  leave  you,"  said  Costandi,  "  without 
seeking  another  interview.  O,  my  lady  !  my  sultana  ! 
say  one  word  to  your  slave,  even  were  that  word  in 
anger  !" 

"  You  are  in  danger  here,"  said  the  affrighted  girl. 
"  If  you  love  God,  go,  and  Heaven  go  with  you  !  Dilber 
will  ever  pray  for  her  deliverer." 

"  But  how  can  I  go  ?"  said  the  youth.  "  Does  not 
my  soul  burn  1  Can  I  have  seen  that  face,  and  felt  the 
force  of  those  eyes,  and  live  without  them  1  Speak,  my 
eyes  !  my  angel,  speak  !" 

"  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  remain  here,"  said  Dilber, 
with  hurried  accents  ;  "  should  you  be  discovered,  death 
would  be  your  portion,  and  then  your  Dilber  would  die 
— she  can  only  live  for  her  deliverer !" 

This  avowal  of  the  maiden  entranced  the  young 
Athenian,  and  he  would  have  made  an  attempt  to  enter 
her  apartment,  but  a  light  suddenly  appeared,  which 
caused  Dilber  to  close  her  window  and  withdraw.     She 
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left  her  lover  in  suspense  as  to  whether  he  should  see 
her  again.  He  waited  with  patience  for  half  an  hour, 
when  again  the  window  was  slowly  opened,  and  the  fol- 
lowing words  reached  his  ears :  "  Go — go — for  the  love 
of  Allah,  go  !  but  be  here  to-morrow  night  and  later." 

Costandi  had  now  drunk  so  deep  of  the  intoxicating 
draught  of  love,  that  to  retreat  from  his  enterprise,  which, 
had  he  considered  it  in  his  sober  senses,  he  would  have 
seen  could  end  only  in  misery  and  misfortune,  was  now 
become  impossible  ;  he  therefore  only  awaited  the  return 
of  night  to  meet  his  mistress,  passing  the  tedious  inter- 
vening hours  in  anticipating  the  delight  of  seeing  her 
without  any  intruder,  and  in  pouring  out  the  effusions  of 
his  passion.  At  length  the  moment  came — all  was 
ao-ain  darkness — the  lovers  met — they  vowed  eternal 
constancy — the  difference  of  their  religious  persuasions 
seemed  to  create  no  difficulties — all  was  ardent  and 
everlasting  attachment.  So  well  had  they  managed, 
that  they  held  frequent  meetings  without  interruption, 
and  this,  perhaps,  rendered  them  incautious. 

One  night  as  Costandi  was  getting  over  the  ac- 
customed gap  in  the  wall,  he  thought  he  saw  a  man, 
who  mysteriously  retreated  and  hid  himself  from  obser- 
vation ;  he  did  not  heed  this  at  the  time,  but  pursuing 
his  accustomed  course,  entered  his  Dilber's  apartment 
with  his   usual   emotions  of  lov     and   rapture.     Occa- 
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sionally,  during  their  interview,  the  image  of  this  vision 
would  flit  across  his  mind,  and  throw  a  damp  over  his 
spirits,  which  Dilber  was  not  slow  in  perceiving. 

"  What  is  it,  Costandi  ?"  said  she,  "  what  has  hap- 
pened ?     Are  you  going  to  leave  your  poor  Dilber  to 

die  r 

"  No,  my  soul !"  cried  the  enraptured  youth  ;  "  no  ! 
my  life  is  identified  with  yours  ! — we  shall  have  one 
breath,  as  we  have  one  heart;  but  something  which 
forebodes  evil  will  come  across  my  mind,  and  I  have 
misgivings  that  our  happiness  cannot  last." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  ardent  girl,  "  ah,  Costandi !  would 
you  but  adopt  our  faith — would  you  but  be  one  of  the 
children  of  Islam,  like  me,  nothing  would  be  wanting, 
and  then  we  might  never  be  separated !" 

The  youth  sighed  profoundly,  and  pressed  his  faithful 
companion  to  his  heart;  but  when  he  saw  the  first  streaks 
of  morning  illuming  the  sky,  he  hastily  arose,  and  said, 
"  I  must  go,  Dilber !  should  any  thing  happen  to  part  us, 
oh !  remember  your  Costandi !  your  own,  your  faithful 
lover !" 

The  afflicted  girl,  melting  into  tears,  sought  to  detain 
him,  but  to  remain  longer  would  have  entailed  certain 
discovery ;  then,  tearing  himself  from  her  embrace,  he 
took  his  departure.  Scarcely  had  he  put  one  leg  over 
the  garden  wall,  than  he  felt  himself  grasped,  and  in  a 
moment  seized  by  four  or  five  armed  Turks,  who,  with 
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every  species  of  abuse  and  malediction,  hurried  him  he 
knew  not  whither.  They  tied  his  arms  behind  his  back 
with  his  own  shawl,  and,  with  a  rapid  step,  drove  him 
before  them,  administering  blows  on  his  back  all  the 
time  to  make  him  proceed  the  faster,  whilst  they  regaled 
his  ears  with  the  following  speeches.  "  Are  you  come 
hither  to  debauch  our  women,  you  dog  of  a  Giaour?" 
said  one  :  "  you'll  soon  see  what  we  can  do  to  you  !" — 
"  Inshallah,"  said  another,  "  our  pacha  will  not  allow 
our  beards  to  be  laughed  at.  by  an  ill-born  Rayah." — 
"  We  are  Mussulmans  !"  said  a  third  ;  "  shall  we  eat  the 
dirt  of  an  infidel  ?" — "  You  cannot  deceive  the  police," 
added  another ;  "  our  spies  have  the  eyes  of  eagles ! 
Mashallah  !  we  shall  see  how  soon  an  infidel's  head  can 
fly  from  his  shoulders  !"  In  this  manner  they  drove  the 
unfortunate  Costandi  onwards,  until  they  entered  the 
large  court  of  the  pacha's  palace.  As  is  usual  in  Turkey, 
almost  every  body  was  on  the  stir  at  this  early  hour — 
armed  guards  were  seated  here  and  there  in  picturesque 
groups,  smoking  their  first  pipe,  and  sipping  their  morn- 
ing coffee.  Horses  were  being  cleaned  and  taken  to 
water.  Here  might  be  seen  offenders,  who,  like  Co- 
standi, were  awaiting  judgment  from  the  pacha ;  and 
there,  the  servants  and  attendants  of  early  visiters,  come 
to  pay  their  respects  to  their  chief. 

Costandi  had    not  waited  long  before  he    was  taken 
before  the  pacha.     This  chief  was  seated  in  a  magnifi- 
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cently  painted  and  gilded  saloon,  on  silken  ottomans, 
deep  in  conversation  with  three  or  four  other  Turks  of 
consequence.  When  the  culprit  was  brought  in  (so 
frequent  is  the  occurrence  of  such  like  scenes)  the  pacha 
scarcely  deigned  to  turn  his  eyes  towards  the  crowd 
which  had  rushed  in.  He  continued  his  conversation 
with  his  companions,  unheeding  the  interruption ;  at 
length,  just  taking  the  pipe  from  his  mouth,  he  quietly 
said,  looking  at  Costandi,  "Kim  boo  1  who  is  that  ?" 

"  My  aga,"  said  the  officer,  "  this  infidel  was  caught 
this  morning  coming  out  of  the  harem  of  a  true  believer." 

"  Is  he  under  Frank  protection  ?"  asked  the  pacha. 

"  No — he  is  a  Rayah,"  said  the  officer. 

The  pacha,  without  one  word  more,  made  a  slight 
horizontal  motion  with  his  hand  to  a  fierce  fellow,  with 
whiskers  curling  over  his  eyes,  and  with  arms  naked  to 
the  shoulder,  which  every  one  present  knew  meant 
instant  decapitation,  and  then  quietly  turned  round  to 
continue  his  conversation.  Costandi  was  about  to  be 
seized  by  the  surrounding  guards,  and  led  away  to 
execution,  when  he  exclaimed  aloud,  "  I  am  a  Greek  ! 
my  crime  is  having  saved  the  wife,  son,  daughter,  and 
slave  of  a  Mussulman  from  drowning ;  and  for  this  am  I 
dragged  like  a  beast  to  slaughter  !" 

"  What  does  he  say  ?"  said  one  of  the  Turks  in  con- 
versation with  the  pacha  :  "  for  the  love  of  Allah  !  let 
your  highness  delay  justice  whilst  I  ask  an  explanation." 

22 
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Costandi  soon  recognised  his  friend,  Mustapha  Aga ; 
whilst  every  one  present  was  astonished  that  a  Rayah 
could  ever  find  a  friend  in  a  true  believer. 

Mustapha  Aga  then  explained  to  the  pacha  the  nature 
of  his  obligations  to  the  youth  before  him ;  but  inquired 
at  the  same  time,  with  great  severity  of  aspect,  in  whose 
house  the  trespass  had  been  committed.  The  officer 
who  had  seized  him  answered  with  great  respect,  "  I  am 
your  slave — it  is  from  your  lordship's  own  harem  the 
infidel  came." 

"  Is  it  so,  indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  aga,  greatly  roused 
and  offended  ;  "  then,  indeed — "  but  stopping  to  reflect, 
he  said,  "  there  is  but  one  remedy."  Then,  in  emphatic 
language,  he  exclaimed  to  the  Greek,  "  You  have  but 
one  chance  for  your  life — you  either  instantly  embrace 
our  blessed  faith,  or  you  die  !"  Then  turning  round  to 
the  pacha  to  entreat  his  sanction  of  this  sentence,  he  was 
pleased  to  find  it  ratified  by  his  approving  "  Hai  !  hai  ! 
Ay  !  ay  !" 

This  sudden  call  upon  his  decision — death  before  him 
on  the  one  hand,  the  possible  possession  of  his  adored 
Dilber  on  the  other — the  horrors  of  a  decapitation,  the 
hope  of  future  escape — caused  the  unfortunate  Costandi 
to  embrace  at  once  Mustapha  Aga's  proposal.  "  I  am 
a  Mussulman !"  exclaimed  he,  "  and  I  claim  the  skirt  of 
your  garment,  O  noble  aga !" 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  the  pacha :  "  send  for  the  imam." 
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The  priest  forthwith  appeared  with  the  Koran  in  his 
hand  ;  he  desired  Costandi  to  repeat  after  him  the  Mus- 
sulman's profession  of  faith,  which  he  did  with  as  steady 
a  countenance  as  he  could  command.  His  name  was 
then  changed  for  a  Mussulman's  name,  and  he  was 
ordered  away  to  get  his  head  properly  shaved  :  after 
which  it  was  proposed  that  the  last  and  distinguishing 
ceremony  should  be  performed. 

This  made  the  poor  renegade  shrink  with  horror,  but 
his  friend  Mustapha  again  came  to  his  assistance,  and 
said,  that  he  had  a  nephew  on  whom  the  ceremony  was 
about  to  take  place,  and  that  they  should  be  paraded 
through  the  city  with  the  accustomed  honours  on  the 
same  day,  and  suffer  together.  The  benevolent  man 
likewise  proposed  that  Costandi  should  be  given  to  him 
to  be  properly  instructed  in  their  faith,  and  that  he 
would  be  answerable  for  his  future  conduct. 

The  Greek  had  no  sooner  received  this  reprieve  than 
he  felt  all  the  horrors  of  his  situation — still  his  love  for 
Dilber  predominated  ;  and  although  he  felt  himself  to  be 
a  lost  degraded  apostate  from  what  he  kneW  to  be  right, 
yet  he  was  not  courageous  enough  to  give  up  life  in  this 
unexpected  and  hasty  manner.  He  was  soon  despoiled 
of  his  hair ;  a  turban  was  put  upon  his  head,  and  he 
was  then  conducted  to  the  house  of  Mustapha  Aga. 

When  left  to  himself,  the  various  feelings  which 
rushed  upon  his  mind  overcame  his  fortitude,  and  he 
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gave  vent  to  a  violent  flood  of  tears.  He  thought  upon 
his  parents,  upon  all  the  pains  they  had  taken  to  instil 
proper  feelings  of  religion  into  his  mind,  and  all  the 
grief  they  were  likely  to  undergo  when  they  heard  of 
his  apostacy.  He  was  not  even  cheered  by  the  hope  of 
possessing  his  Dilber,  and  of  her*  becoming  his  wedded 
partner ;  for  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  Turk,  he  knew  that  a 
renegade  would  always  be  looked  down  upon  with  con- 
tempt. 

His  absence  from  his  ship  produced  great  alarm  in 
the  mind  of  his  relation  who  commanded  her;  and 
having  learned  the  history  of  the  adventure  with  the 
Turkish  boat  and  its  passengers,  he  naturally  concluded 
that  his  absence  might  be  connected  with  it.  He  there- 
fore applied  for  information  at  Mustapha  Aga's  house 
(for  it  was  soon  known  to  whom  the  party  belonged) 
and  there  he  learnt  all  that  had  befallen  the  young 
Athenian.  He  was  not  allowed  free  access  to  him  until 
the  last  ceremony  should  have  been  performed,  at  which 
time  he  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  complete  son  of 
Islam ;  but  Costandi  was  informed  that  his  relation  and 
countrymen  had  applied  to  see  him,  and  he  would  have 
given  the  world  to  have  been  allowed  to  depart  with 
them. 

Although  Mustapha  Aga,  his  good  and  generous 
friend  and  patron,  had  frequently  seen  him,  and  gave 
him  every  encouragement  to  hope  that  in  time  he  might 
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bestow  his  daughter  upon  him,  still  nothing  could  dispel 
the  gloom,  the  settled  gloom,  which  took  possession  of 
the  renegade's  mind.  By  turns  he  took  the  most  violent 
and  contrary  resolutions  :  at  times  he  resolved  to  recant 
— and  then,  at  others,  to  wait  for  the  possession  of  his 
adored  Dilber.  Such  at  length  became  the  maddening 
force  of  his  feelings,  that  his  mind  was  made  up  to  lose 
every  thing,  even  his  life,  rather  than  remain  the  poor 
despised  object  he  then  was. 

The  day  previous  to  the  last  ceremony,  there  was  to  be 
a  meeting  of  all  the  ayans  at  Mustapha  Aga's  house,  and 
then  he  determined  publicly  to  make  his  recantation,  and 
avow  himself  until  death  a  faithful  and  determined  fol- 
lower of  the  blessed  Isau.  Accordingly,  on  the  morrow- 
he  dressed  himself  with  all  the  care  he  could  as  a  Turk  ; 
he  placed  a  large  caouk  upon  his  head,  which,  for  the 
greater  eclat,  he  determined  should  be  of  sacred  green, 
and  otherwise  made  himself  look  as  like  a  true  believer 
as  possible. 

Then,  when  all  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  the 
ayans,  the  sheik  el  islam,  the  chief  dogganier,  the 
principal  imams,  the  daroga,  and  the  officers  under 
whom  the  direction  of  the  city  was  placed,  were  assem- 
bled (as  they  usually  did  once  a  week,)  Costandi,  with 
a  firm  step  and  resolute  countenance,  stepped  into  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  and  standing  up,  with  an  audible 
voice  exclaimed,  "  O  men  of  Smyrna  and  professors  of 
22* 
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Islam  !  know  that  I,  who,  in  a  misguided  moment,  in 
order  to  save  my  life,  made  a  profession  of  your  faith, 
and  acknowledged  your  prophet  as  a  true  one,  do  now 
totally  and  completely  renounce  and  retract  my  words, 
and  thus  I  do  it !" — Upon  which  he  took  off  his  turban, 
and  threw  it  on  the  ground  before  him,  and  spat  upon 
it,  with  every  sign  of  contempt.  "  I  am,"  he  continued, 
"  a  Christian,  and  ever  will  remain  one — So  help  me 
God !"  * 

The  effect  which  this  speech  and  action  produced  upon 
the  assembled  company  cannot  be  described.  A  bystander 
might  have  observed  the  fury  of  fanaticism  gradually 
creeping  into  the  features  of  every  one  present,  and  dis- 
torting their  natural  mildness  into  violent  passion,  as  one 
may  have  frequently  seen  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  sea 
curdle  into  white  foam  upon  the  first  approach  of  a 
squall,  and  then  break  into  waves  of  appalling  magni- 
tude, carrying  all  before  them.  Costandi  would  have 
been  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot,  had  they  been  persons 
accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence  ;  but  being  naturally 
peaceable  men,  all  they  did  was  to  call  for  the  help  of 
their  servants  to  seize  the  offender,  which  was  instantly 
done.  Mustapha  Aga  remained  utterly  confounded  :  he 
could  not  believe  his  senses.  It  was  evident  that  his  kind 
and  benevolent  heart  at  once  took  alarm  at  the  fate  which 
awaited  the  deliverer  of  his  wife  and  children. 

He  rushed  forward,  and  endeavoured   to  expostulate 
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with  the  youth.  He  was  so  much  respected  in  the  city, 
that  every  body  gave  way  to  him  as  he  pushed  towards 
the  unfortunate  Costandi.  He  used  every  argument, 
every  word  of  threat  or  endearment,  in  order  to  change 
his  resolution — but  to  no  purpose.  Death  he  had  resolved 
upon,  and  the  good  Turk  saw  that  death  was  inevitable. 
He  therefore  requested  the  assembled  company  again  to 
take  their  places,  and  then  explained  under  what  obliga- 
tions he  lay  to  this  youth,  reminded  them  of  the  sacred 
duty  of  hospitality,  and  entreated  he  might  be  permitted 
to  remain  one  day  more  in  his  house,  that  he  might  try 
farther  expostulations,  in  the  hope  of  changing  his  reso- 
lution. 

They  agreed  ;  and  the  pacha's  deputy  or  vekeel,  who 
was  there,  added  his  voice  to  the  general  consent,  and 
Costandi  was  allowed  twenty-four  hours  to  consider  : 
should  he  remain  a  Mussulman,  no  notice  would  be  taken 
of  the  insult  he  had  inflicted  on  their  faith :  on  the  other 
hand,  certain  death  would  be  his  portion. 

The  excellent  Mustapha  lost  no  time  in  seeking  his 
young  friend.  He  spared  no  entreaty ;  he  implored  in 
the  name  of  Allah,  of  Isau,  and  of  Mariamne,  by  every 
thing  sacred  to  a  Christian,  to  revoke  his  ill-fated  reso- 
lution :  Costandi  was  immovable.  Mustapha,  more 
enlightened  and  less  bigoted  than  the  generality  of  his 
nation,  could  not  but  admire  the  magnanimity  of  the 
youth,  and  at  length  making  one  great  effort  upon  him- 
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self,  he  said,  "  Since  thus  you  determine,  so  be  it ;  but 
upon  one  condition,  which  is,  that  you  immediately  quit 
this  city  :  never  let  it  be  said  that  Mustapha  allowed  his 
guest,  and  the  preserver  of  his  family,  to  be  put  to  death 
when  he  could  prevent  it.  Here,"  ha  added,  giving  him  a 
heavy  purse  of  money,  "  here,  Costandi,  go  thy  way  ;  I 
will  not  answer  for  thy  life  if  thou  art  here  an  hour 
longer."  The  youth  was  lost  in  astonishment  and  admi- 
ration, on  hearing  these  words. — "What  do  I  hear?" 
said  he  :  "  is  it  possible  that  I  am  free  ?  Oh,  my  noble 
aga  !  but  will  no  harm  come  to  you  if  I  am  free  ?  you 
have  more,  and  doubly  more  than  requited  my  poor  ser- 
vices— let  me  die,  for  I  deserve  all  that  can  happen 
to  me." 

"  Hasten,"  replied  Mustapha ;  "  delay  may  be  fatal 
to  you  :  if  the  insult  you  have  put  upon  our  religion  be 
once  known,  the  city  will  rise  in  a  body,  and  you  will 
be  torn  to  atoms — go — "  "AndDilber?"  exclaimed 
the  lover.  At  this  name  Mustapha  Aga's  countenance 
lowered  ;  and  he  said,  "  You  know  what  our  customs 
and  our  religion  prescribe — upon  that  subject  speak  no 
more,  or  I  may  not  be  so  generous  towards  you.  My 
daughter  can  never  be  the  wife  of  an  infidel,  although 
he  may  have  been  her  deliverer  from  death :  again,  I 
say,  depart  from  my  house,  and  may  Allah  take  you 
into  his  holy  keeping." 

Costandi   knelt   down    to    embrace    the    good    man's 
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knees,  kissed  his  hand,  implored  his  forgiveness  for  all 
he  had  made  him  surfer,  and  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  gratitude,  left  the  house  of  his  preserver.  As  he 
was  leaving  the  gate,  he  met  the  young  Osman  ;  in  a 
hurried  manner  he  embraced  him  tenderly,  and  said,  "  I 
leave  you  for  ever  ;  tell  your  sister  to  forget  that  she 
ever  saw  so  miserable  a  man  as  Costandi."  He  would 
have  added  more,  for  the  ardent  affection  which  he  bore 
to  Dilber  was  again  about  to  assail  him  with  all  its  fasci- 
nation, when  he  perceived,  or  thought  he  perceived,  some 
of  the  pacha's  officers  heading  a  crowd  of  fanatics,  who 
might  have  been  sent  to  execute  the  sentence  which  had 
been  hitherto  delayed,  and  without  stopping  he  reached 
his  vessel.  To  his  joy,  he  found  that  she  was  at  that 
moment  about  to  sail.  The  story  of  his  escape,  which 
in  a  few  wor<^  he  related  to  the  commander,  gave  great 
delight  and  fresh  impulse  to  the  exertions  of  the  sailors  ; 
and  the  anchor  having  been  raised,  and  the  sails  loosened, 
the  vessel  very  soon  began  to  leave  the  bay.  Costandi 
strained  every  look  to  discover  the  house  of  his  pre- 
server, and  particularly  the  apartment  which  contained 
his  Dilber.  He  at  length  recognised  it ;  having  done  so, 
he  thought  he  could  discover,  at  the  very  window  where 
his  first  interview  had  taken  place,  the  object  of  his 
affections.  He  would  have  flown  to  give  her  a  last 
embrace ;  all  he  could  do  was  to  wave  his  handkerchief: 
a  slight  motion  of  her  hand,  which  he  could  discern  by 
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the  aid  of  his  telescope,  told  him  that  he  was  recognised. 
His  eyes  were  riveted  to  the  distant  spot,  until  the  city 
itself  was  lost,  in  the  great  mass  of  mountains  which 
encompass  the  bay. 

We  have  been  assured,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate 
commencement  of  the  loves  of  Costandi  and  Dilber,  as 
narrated  in  the  preceding  pages,  that,  not  very  long 
after,  they  became  man  and  wife,  and  lived  happily  in  a 
remote  bay  of  one  of  the  Greek  islands.  He  himself, 
having  obtained  the  command  of  a  vessel,  ventured  one 
dark  night  in  a  row-boat  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Smyrna, 
and  to  land  at  the  well-known  landing-place  leading  to 
Mustapha  Aga's  house.  He  there  heard  that  his  worthy 
patron,  although  highly  respected  in  the  city,  had,  in  fact, 
been  so  persecuted  by  the  uncompromising  ullemah^  or 
men  of  the  law,  for  having  lost  the  opportunity  of  either 
making  a  convert  to  the  Mahomedan  faith  in  Costandi, 
or  putting  him  to  death  for  the  gross  insult  which  he  had 
put  upon  it,  that  he  had  retired  from  the  world,  and  at 
length  had  died  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  broken 
heart.  But  he  was  also  told,  that  his  widow  and  daughter 
still  lived  in  that  part  of  the  house  which  they  had 
formerly  occupied,  and  in  such  distress,  that,  unless 
relieved,  they  would  soon  share  the  fate  of  the  excellent 
Mustapha.  This  intelligence  so  awoke  the  feelings  of 
Costandi,  that  he  lost  no  time  in  making  himself  known 
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to  them  :  he  found  Dilber  the  most  faithful  and  constant 
of  women  :  Osman  was  gone  upon  his  travels  as  a  mer- 
chant ;  and  the  mother,  anxious  to  leave  the  scene  of  her 
misery,  consented  to  follow  his  fortunes.  That  very 
night  they  left  their  birth-place  to  migrate  to  unknown 
and  infidel  countries.  They  found  the  Athenian  all  that 
they  could  wish  —  kind,  generous,  and  brave.  He 
respected  their  religious  feelings ;  but  at  the  death  of  his 
wife's  mother,  it  is  also  added,  that  Dilber  adopted  the 
faith  of  her  husband,  and  became  a  shining  pattern  of 
Christian  excellence. 


THE  SQUIRREL'S  HOLIDAY. 

BY  A  YOUNG  LADY  OP  THE  FAR  WEST. 

"Do  you  think  my  pet  squirrel  will  go  quite  away, 

If  I  let  him  be  free  for  this  beautiful  day  ? 

While  the  sun  is  so  bland  and  so  genial  the  air, 

It  is  cruel  in  me  to  imprison  him  there  ! 

If  I  let  him  go  once  to  the  old  chestnut  tree, 

Don't  you  think  by  to-night  he  will  come  back  to  me  ?-' 

So  said  little  sis'  as  I  chanced  to  go  by, 
And  the  inquiry  glanced  from  her  lip  and  her  eye. 
She  had  marked  how  the  Indian-summer-beams  played 
On  the  blossom-like  leaves  in  the  deep  forest  glade, 
And  she  heard  the  wild  wood-birds,  with  twittering  call, 
Crying  "  Form  and  away — ere  the  withered  leaves  fall !" 

And  it  did  seem  too  hard — such  a  radiant  day — 
To  confine  the  wee  pet  in  close  quarters  to  play  ; 
So  I  told  her  the  squirrel  would  come  back  again 
When  the  shadows  of  evening  spread  o'er  the  glen  : — 
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He  would  tire  of  the  oak  and  the  musical  rill, 

And  would  think  his  snug  prison-house  pleasanter  still. 

So  she  lifted  the  latch  of  the  prison-house  door, 
When  a  doubt  flitted  over  her  features  once  more : 
"  I  don't  know" — she  said — "I  am  still  half  afraid 
He  remembers  too  keenly  the  dark  walnut  shade : 
On  the  gray  mountain  brow  when  the  night-shadows  fall, 
Perhaps  he  won't  come  to  my  evening  call ! 
No  matter — I'll  try,  and  I  hope  he  loves  me 
Far  more  than  the  nuts  on  the  whispering  tree !" 

So  she  opened  the  door,  and  the  squirrel  popped  out, 

With  his  tail  most  coquettishly  whisking  about  ; 

And  he  bobbed  his  pert  head,  and  looked  out  of  his  eye 

With  a  mischievous  wink,  which  said  plainly — Goodbye  ! 

And  his  swift  little  feet,  as  they  pattering  ran, 

Sent  her  back  a  defiance — Noiv  catch  if  you  can  ! 

The  little  brown  maiden  looked  ruefully  on, 
When  she  saw  that  the  squirrel  was  actually  gone, 
Till  her  bright  eye  was  weary  of  tracing  his  track, 
And  she  thoughtfully  murmured,  "  I  hope   he'll  come 

back." 
Well !  she  hoped  and  she  watched  as  the  evening  came, 
And  she  listened  to  hear  him  respond  to  his  name, 
23 
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With  her  locks  all  thrown  back,  and  her  animate  eye 

Rambling  o'er  the  brown  hillock  his  figure  to  spy ; 

But  he  came  not  with  night,  and  night  came  on  so  fast 

That,  her  hope  all  worn  out,  she  resigned  him  at  last. 

But  whether  in  wild-wood  or  shadowy  glen 

The  squirrel  had  found  him  a  shelter  again; 

Or  whether  the  prairie's  uncultured  retreat 

Had  invited  his  wayworn  and  wandering  feet ; 

Or  whether,  as  some  of  our  sager  ones  say, 

He  fell — to  the  hunter's  rude  rifle  a  prey, 

Most  certain  it  is  that  he  never  returned 

To  the  hand  which  caressed  him  —  the  home  he  had 

spurned ; 
And  sis' — as  she  looks  on  his  tenantless  pen — 
Says,  "  I  never  will  trust  a  tame  squirrel  again !" 
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COME   HOME. 

Come  home  !  come  home  !  loved  one,  come  home  ! 

Why  lingerest  thou  on  the  wild  sea  foam  ? 

Our  hearts  are  all  aching — we  tremble  with  fears  ; 

Thy  father  is  sad — and  thy  mother  in  tears  ; 

We  long  for  thy  presence,  and  why  wilt  thou  roam? 

Wanderer !  wanderer  !  loved  one,  come  home  ! 

I've  knelt  to  thy  image — I  kneel  to  it  now ; 

For  I  live  in  the  light  of  that  broad  sunny  brow ; 

We  are  pledged — we  are  plighted — and  why  should  we 

part  ? 
Thou  lord  of  my  destiny — hope  of  my  heart ! 
I've  prayed  for  thee  nightly,  and  weep  all  the  day  ; 
My  life  is  a  desert — for  thou  art  away ! 

Be  the  morn  ne'er  so  bright,  if  a  cloud  should  appear, 
We  think  of  the  tempest  and  quiver  with  fear ; 
When  winds  at  the  window  are  wailing  at  night, 
We  dream  of  the  billow,  and  thrill  with  affright  : 
My  heart  will  be  broken  if  longer  thou  roam, 
Wanderer !  wanderer  !  loved  one,  come  home  ! 


SUMMER. 

BY  HENRY  B.  HIRST,  AUTHOR  OF    "  KNDYMION." 

Summer  sits  on  the  landscape.  Softly  stealing 
Athwart  my  senses  creeps  a  delicate  scent, — 

The  breath  of  blossoms — kindling  eager  feeling 
To  leave  my  city  home,  and  pitch  my  tent 

Beside  the  cool  blue  sea,  or  in  some  glade, 

Where  I  can  loll  me  in  the  oaken  shade, 

And  hear  the  far-off  hum  of  waters,  falling 
With  silvery  plash  from  rock  to  rock  ;  or  see 

The  warbling  wood-bird  to  his  partner  calling, 
Among  the  foliage  of  some  mossy  tree, 

Where  he  flits  round,  with  song  of  sylvan  pleasure, 

While  she  sits  brooding  o'er  her  callow  treasure  ; 

Or,  climbing  some  high  mountain-peak,  to  view 
The  earth  beneath  me  like  a  picture  lie, 

Dim  as  a  dream,  till  the  horizon's  blue 
Makes  it  a  portion  of  the  placid  sky, 

That  girds  the  prospect  like  a  mother's  arm, 

Shielding  her  babe  even  from  the  fear  of  harm ; 
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Or,  looking  on  the  sunrise,  to  behold 

Its  glories  soar  above  the  glowing  clouds, 

Beneath  whose  veil  of  crimson,  rimmed  with  gold, 
He  for  awhile  his  burning  splendour  shrouds, 

Like  a  young  maid  who  veils  her  lustrous  eyes 

And  opes  them,  joying  in  her  love's  surprise. 

And  there  to  feel  the  fragrant  morning  breeze 

Kiss  my  warm  cheek,  and  winnow  through  my  hair, 

While  far  below,  the  seeming  minion  trees 
Rustle,  like  grasses,  in  the  delicate  air, 

Which,  with  Aurora's  rising,  from  the  sea, 

Chariots  itself  along,  o'er  wood  and  lea. 

These  are  thy  joys,  O  !  Summer,  these — thy  spells, 

To  woo  the  poet- seer,  who  in  thy  smile 
Basks  as  in  sunlight ;  for  within  thee  dwells, — 

In  thy  low  languishment, — thy  winning  wile — 
A  foretaste  of  that  Eden  his  soaring  soul 
Sees  in  his  dreams  and  leaps  to  as  its  goal. 
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THE   HIGHLAND   COTTAGE. 


BY  JOHN  CARNE. 


The  way  was  rude  and  solitary,  and  the  traveller  had 
neither  guide  or  companion  as  he  struggled  to  advance 
over  the  face  of  the  heath,  on  which  the  summer's 
evening  had  gone  down  beautifully.  He  had  watched 
the  red  light  linger  on  the  gray  cairns  or  heaps  of  stones, 
and  then  rest  only  on  the  tops  of  the  distant  mountains. 
On  the  skirts  of  the  heath  he  had  seen  a  few  flocks  of 
sheep  afar  off,  and  heard  the  call  of  the  shepherds  dis- 
tinctly as  they  gathered  them  home.  The  air  was  still 
filled  with  the  smell  of  the  wild  thyme  and  other  aromatic 
herbs  on  which  the  flocks  love  to  feed  ;  but  now  no  living 
sight  or  sound  was  perceptible  amidst  the  stillness  of  the 
gathering  night.  The  traveller  was  on  foot :  he  could 
not  be  a  native  of  the  land,  for  his  garb  was  evidently  of 
the  fashion  south  of  the  Tweed :  he  was  in  a  somewhat 
dangerous  territory,  and  he  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this, 
and  that  a  lone  Scottish  heath  might  not  offer  as  safe  a 
couch  as  the  luxurious  roof  of  his  father,  that  he  had  a 
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few  days  since  left  behind.  Here  and  there  was  a  group 
of  large  moor  stones,  set  up  in  regular  circles  one  within 
another  :  tradition  said  they  had  been  temples  of  sacrifice 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  He  paused  before  one  of 
these,  as  if  hesitating  if  he  should  not  make  it  his  refuge 
for  the  night,  when  the  distant  sound  of  a  human  voice 
caught  on  his  ear,  and  advancing  quickly  he  perceived 
ere  long  that  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  a  deep  and  narrow 
glen,  in  the  bottom  of  which,  to  his  great  joy,  a  light  was 
twinkling  from  a  human  abode.  Hunger  and  weariness 
are  excellent  antidotes  to  fear,  and  he  instantly  began  the 
descent,  but  slowly  and  cautiously,  for  the  sides  of  the 
glen  were  rugged — in  one  part  a  tolerable  precipice,  in 
another  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  the  heavy  night- 
dews  made  the  slopes  of  turf,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the 
rock,  often  unsafe  to  the  foot.  At  last  he  stood  beneath, 
looked  eagerly  round,  and  could  scarce  suppress  an 
exclamation  of  joy  : — yet  it  was  not  of  the  kind  with 
which  a  man  surveys  a  lost  and  long-loved  scene. 
There  was  a  rude  wooden  bridge  thrown  over  the  rapid 
stream  that,  crossed  his  way,  but  he  knew  not  of  this,  and 
after  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  find  a  ford,  dashed 
boldly  through  to  the  opposite  bank.  The  light  still 
gleamed  from  the  dwelling.  Drawing  near,  he  perceived 
it  to  be  a  cottage  of  the  simple  construction  of  the 
country.  The  window  was  open ;  for  the  night  was  still 
and  warm  :  no  voices  came  forth.     He  stood  beside  the 
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wall  and  looked  through  the  open  casement,  and  heard 
no  longer  the  river's  hoarse  sound,  nor  would  he  have 
heard  the  loudest  thunder-peal  that  had  broke  in  that 
moment  on  the  mountain's  head.  Low,  sweet,  and  full 
of  indelible  feeling  were  the  tones  he  heard  ;  they  pro- 
ceeded from  a  youthful  woman  who  knelt  near  the 
opposite  wall,  in  a  niche  or  cavity  of  which  stood  a  small 
image  of  the  Virgin.  Her  neck  was  bare,  so  also  were 
her  feet ;  her  right  hand  clasped  a  book  of  prayer,  and 
the  left  was  laid  on  the  heart.  Its  pressure  was  soft, 
but  the  appeal  to  heaven  was  resistless.  At  her  side 
hung  a  rosary,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  diamond  cross, 
which,  as  she  knelt,  drooped  almost  on  the  ground.  The 
traveller  saw  not  the  eyes ;  for  the  side  face  only  was 
presented  to  him  ;  but  he  saw  the  lips  move  fast  and  fer- 
vently :  he  stood  moveless  until  the  prayer  was  finished 
and  the  female  rose;  and  then  he  spoke.  An  instant 
change  came  over  her  countenance,  as  its  glance  rested 
full  on  his  figure.  She  stifled  a  sudden  cry,  but  neither 
in  her  gesture  or  look  was  any  expression  of  displeasure. 
After  a  short  pause  she  beckoned  him  to  enter,  and  in 
an  instant  he  was  at  her  side.  Few  and  brief  questions 
and  answers  passed  between  them,  and  then  he  spoke 
long,  and  she  listened  with  deep  interest,  till  the  entrance 
of  a  domestic — a  young  and  sprightly  mountain  girl — put 
an  end  to  his  words.  The  latter  was  not  in  ltfve,  at  least 
with  the   stranger,   and  her   eye    quickly  scanned   his 
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comely  figure  and  features,  which  bore  the  marks  of 
long  travel  and  fatigue.  The  sense  of  hospitality,  ever 
awake  in  a  Highland  bosom  of  either  sex,  caused  an 
instant  appeal  about  refreshment  and  rest.  The  lady 
turned  with  a  smile,  in  which  a  little  sadness  seemed  to 
mingle,  and  bade  her  prepare  the  best  the  cottage  could 
afford,  and  then  hurriedly  told  her  guest  that  he  should 
have  food  and  fire  and  a  mountain  welcome,  but  that  he 
must  seek  his  lodging  in  another  home  hard  by,  to 
which  he  should  be  guided  by  a  little  boy,  a  foster 
brother  of  the  girl. 

"  Do  not  wonder  at  my  costume,"  she  said,  with  a 
deep  blush,  as  she  observed  his  eyes  fixed  intently  on 
her  naked  feet ;  "  I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  the 
dress  of  the  people  among  whom  I  live." 

A  repast,  of  which  even  a  less  famished  rover  might  have 
approved,  was  soon  set  before  him :  there  was  fish  from 
the  stream  and  venison  from  the  hills,  and  the  capacious 
bottle  of  claret.  He  ate  heartily,  and  seemed  to  think 
the  wine  delicious  after  his  long  day's  fast.  He  had 
scarcely  finished,  when  the  door  opened,  and  an  old 
Highlander  entered,  whom  he  had  engaged  at  the  last 
village  to  bring  on  his  valise,  and  who  had  chosen  a 
shorter  and  more  exposed  route.  But  he  had  diverged 
more  than  once  to  a  whiskey  shop,  that  stood  but  a  few 
hundred  yards  out  of  the  way.  His  dirk  was  by  his  side, 
and  his  targe  at  his  back ;  and  the  stern  old  man,  after 
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placing  the  valise  on  the  ground,  sat  down  doggedly  on 
a  rude  seat  beside  it,  as  if  he  were  still  sentinel  over  the 
trust. 

The  stranger  rose,  hastily  unfastened  the  trunk,  and 
in  a  few  moments  drew  forth  a  small  packet,  which  he 
gave  his  beautiful  hostess :  she  gazed  for  an  instant  on 
the  superscription  and  broke  the  cover.  It  contained  no 
letter  or  token,  save  a  small  richly-illuminated  missal. 
She  kissed  and  pressed  it  to  her  bosom.  It  was  the  very 
missal  she  had  used  during  many  years  in  a  foreign 
land.  Her  father,  Alan  M'Kenzie  of  Ardloch,  was  chief 
of  the  clan  of  the  M'Kenzies,  who,  as  well  as  some  other 
petty  clans,  acknowledge  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  as  their 
head :  they  also,  with  that  nobleman,  professed  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  home  of  Alan  was  a 
happy  one, — the  low  and  long  stone  building,  the  flocks 
on  the  heath,  the  fair  extent  of  land,  and  the  continual 
good  cheer  within  doors.  Pity  that  ambition  ever  crossed 
the  threshold!  The  lady  of  Ardloch,  as  well  as  her 
husband,  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  life  when  he  went  forth 
under  the  banner  of  Charles  Edward.  Faithful,  even  to 
death,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Culloden.  The  property 
was  confiscated  to  the  crown ;  ruin  came  fast  on  the 
patrimony  of  Ardloch  ;  scattered  bands  of  the  royal 
troops  ravaged  it  at  their  will ;  the  flocks  were  driven 
away  or  sold  : — in  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle,  that 
home  was  desolate.      The  widow  resolved  to  fly,  with 
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her  only  child,  to  France,  where  many  of  the  attainted 
chiefs  had  already  gone.  Alice  M'Kenzie,  now  in  her 
fifteenth  year,  strove  to  soothe  her  mother's  anguish :  but 
the  parent  she  loved  the  dearest  was  the  lost  chieftain. 
As  they  left  the  hall,  the  many  domestics  raised  a  loud 
and  miserable  wailing. — "  Better  to  stay  and  bear  the 
worst,  in  Ardloch,"  they  said,  "  than  go  to  a  foreign 
land." 

Then  came  the  trampling  of  horses  and  the  flashing 
of  swords  ; — some  survivors  of  the  clan  rallied  round  the 
family  of  their  chieftain.  A  few  moments  more  and  the 
low  roof  of  Ardloch,  the  stone  walls  of  the  garden,  the 
stream,  and  the  little  group  of  pines  were  lost  to  the  view. 
The  flight  was  crossed  by  "a  band  of  the  royal  troops  : 
during  the  desperate  defence  of  the  M'Kenzies,  the  fugi- 
tives fled  rapidly  on.  Soon  overtaken,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  falling  a  prey  to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers, 
when  their  officer  came  up  at  full  speed,  just  as  one  of  them, 
grasping  the  waist  of  the  girl,  pulled  her  from  her  horse. 
A  sabre  blow  laid  him  dead  at  her  feet.  The  whole 
was  over  in  a  few  moments,  and  passed  like  a  fearful 
dream ;  but  not  so  passed  the  looks  and  words  of  the 
youthful  soldier — the  flashing  eye  and  wildly  agitated 
features,  in  which  the  fierceness  of  command  mingled 
with  anguish  for  her  safety.  During  several  days  he 
anxiously  guarded  their  way,  and  ere  they  parted  on  the 
shore,  pledges  were  interchanged,  and  irrevocable  words 
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were  spoken.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  words  are  but  as 
the  wind,  or  summer  cloud  resting  in  beauty  on  the  face 
of  the  hill,  ere  it  flits  away  for  ever.  Thus  had  it  been, 
perhaps,  with  the  Highland  girl,  had  she  dwelt  in  cities  ; 
but  in  the  convent  where  she  sought  refuge, — even  to  the 
silent  cell, — to  the  hour  of  prayer, — the  battle  scene  on 
the  heath  darkly  came  again.  She  loved  the  stillness  of 
the  chapel  as  the  day  faded  through  the  fretted  window : 
even  there,  his  figure  seemed  to  stand  amidst  the  dying 
light ; — the  outstretched  hand,  the  dripping  sabre,  and 
the  curse  of  the  slain,  mingled  with  the  voice  of  the 
rescuer,  passed  awfully  through  the  deserted  aisles.  She 
dared  not  tell  her  mother  of  this  passion,  so  hastily  and 
rashly  formed  ;  the  lady  of  Ardloch  would  rather  have 
died  than  see  her  married  to  a  Protestant,  who  was  also 
in  arms  against  the  Stuarts.  She  had  decided  that  Alice 
should  never  leave  the  convent  walls : — there  was  no  other 
home  in  this  foreign  land.  Was  not  her  native  roof  in 
ashes  1 — Was  not  her  inheritance  passed  away  ? — Yet 
even  while  the  mother  urged  this  design,  the  resolved 
eye,  the  compressed  lip,  the  little  hand  gently  clenched, 
told  plainer  than  words  that  monasticism  was  hateful  as 
death ; — that  her  free  step  should  yet  roam  on  her  Highland 
hills,  and  the  faithful  clan  yet  gather  to  her  side.  But 
she  dearly  loved  the  faith  of  her  fathers,  and  she  felt  that 
she  had  done  a  guilty  thing.  For  this,  the  naked  feet 
moved  in  penance  on  the  floor,  the  frequent  meal  of 
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herbs  and  water,  the  midnight  prayers  by  the  solitary 
lamp  attenuated  that  lovely  waist  and  neck,  and  the 
father  confessor  sighed  deeply,  as  he  besought  her  to 
spare  herself.  The  only  luxuries  of  the  cell  were  the 
vase  of  exquisite  flowers,  often  renewed,  and  placed  be- 
neath the  large  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  splendid 
missal,  which  was  generally  in  her  hand  when  she 
walked  in  the  convent  garden.  A  few  of  the  more 
prying  sisters  said  that  they  sometimes  saw  a  letter  be- 
tween the  leaves  of  the  missal  :  if  so,  it  was  a  strange 
sacrilege,  for  the  characters  were  traced  by  an  English 
hand,  and  each  line  breathed  of  love. 

The  mother  died  after  a  short  illness ;  her  last  breath 
spoke  of  the  beauty  of  a  holy  life  and  of  the  monastic 
vow :  she  was  laid  in  the  cemetery  in  the  garden,  and 
the  orphan  wept  over  her.  Then  came  the  love  of 
country  in  full  tide  on  the  heart.  Oh  !  how  inexpressibly 
dear  to  the  desolate  is  the  native  roof-tree,  the  forsaken 
hearth,  or  the  cold  precipice — are  they  not  graven  on  the 
soul  ?  She  sat  alone  during  the  long  evenings,  her  head 
resting  on  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  dim  with  tears — for 
Ardloch,  its  dark  lake,  its  rushing  burn,  its  wild  rocks, 
were  before  her !  This  could  not  last :  the  father  con- 
fessor was  a  Scotchman,  and  he  offered  to  attend  her 
steps,  desiring  also  to  see  his  native  land  once  more,  and 
if  possible  stir  up  its  waning  faith.  He  said  that  her 
return  was  no  longer  perilous,  for  the  government,  wearied 
24 
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with  punishing,  had  granted  a  free  amnesty.  Eagerly 
the  two  exiles  set  forward ;  the  lady  abbess  sorrowed 
over  her  young  noviciate,  and  laid  a  solemn  charge  on 
the  father  to  watch  diligently  that  the  world  drew  not 
her  heart  away. 

They  landed  in  safety  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  third 
day  drew  near  the  end  of  their  journey.  The  valley 
was  unchanged,  scattered  flocks  were  grazing  peacefully 
on  its  sides,  the  few  groups  of  pines  were  unstirred  by 
the  breeze,  and  the  burn  ran  as  loudly  as  ever.  Even  of 
the  cottages,  not  one  was  wanting. 

"  The  home  of  my  childhood  !"  said  the  agitated  girl, 
as  she  stood  still  on  the  hill-side,  her  right  hand  stretched 
eagerly  out,  and  her  eye  menacing.  The  father  followed 
that  look,  and  observed  the  long  stone  mansion,  the  roof 
and  walls  entire  :  the  gate  was  open,  so  were  some  of 
the  windows. 

"Is  not  that  Ardloch,  my  daughter?"  he  asked:  "it 
is  still  entire."  But  her  instinct — her  love — which  the 
stranger  knew  not — saw  through  all  in  an  instant. 

"  It  is  desolate  !"  she  said,  and  hurried  swiftly  down 
the  hill.  On  a  nearer  approach,  her  companion  per- 
ceived the  stern  signs  of  neglect,  and  of  decay :  the 
garden  was  miserably  wild,  the  court  in  front  overgrown 
with  grass :  the  sunbeams  fell  solemnly  through  the  broken 
casement  on  the  floor  of  the  great  hall,  as  it  falls  on  the 
ruined  home  of  religion.    The  poor  girl's  face  brightened, 
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and  a  smile  came  for  a  moment  on  her  quivering  lip — 
the  arms  of  Alan  M'Kenzie  still  hung  on  the  wall — not 
one  was  displaced.  "  It  is  well  !"  she  murmured,  and 
sat  down  on  a  rude  seat — it  was  his  own  oaken  chair — 
and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  She  would  not  dwell 
there,  but  for  the  present  took  up  her  abode  in  a  cottage 
in  the  valley,  where  one  of  her  faithful  retainers  still 
lived.  The  return  of  Alice  M'Kenzie  was  quickly  noised 
abroad ;  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor  rejoiced  at  it,  for 
her  father  was  a  well-beloved  man,  and  the  remnant  of 
the  clan  said  that  their  head  was  come  again.  The 
storm  of  oppression  had  rolled  away,  the  sword  was 
hung  up  in  the  hall,  and  men  talked  with  calmness,  yet 
with  feeling,  of  the  slain  and  the  exiled.  Sympathy  and 
pity  gathered  fast  round  the  dwelling  of  Alice  M'Kenzie; 
friends  were  not  wanting  who  talked  of  influence  with 
government,  whereby  part  of  the  forfeited  possessions 
would  be  restored.  Another  feeling  awoke  in  more  than 
one  heart — love,  deep  and  vehement,  kindled  at  once  by 
her  misfortunes,  her  great  personal  attractions,  and  re- 
sistless sweetness  of  temper  and  manner. 

James  Moidart,  the  young  chief  of  the  clan  Moidart, 
was  the  most  attractive  as  well  as  impassioned  of  her 
Highland  admirers — yet  he  saw,  with  inexpressible  bitter- 
ness, that  he  loved  in  vain.  Was  there  a  rival  in  the 
way — some  cursed  foreigner  or  southron  ? — he  brooded 
even  to  agony  over  the  thought. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  valley  of  Ardloch 
when    the    Englishman    found    his   way   there   on    the 
autumnal  evening  :  he  had  gone  to  France,  to  the  con- 
vent gate,  and  learned  that  the  woman  he  sought  had 
departed  some  months  previously  for  Scotland.     He  now 
sat  beside  the  open  window,  looking  forth  on  the  beautiful 
night :  the  girl  stood  by  his  side,  and  spoke  at  intervals 
— her  words  were  soft  and  low,  yet  each  tone  fell  dis- 
tinctly amidst  the  rushing  of  the  burn  beneath  the  window. 
Her  voice  suddenly  ceased ;  a  sound  came  on  the  ear  of 
gathering  steps,  of  quick  and  angry  voices.     In  a  few 
moments  three  persons  appeared  at  the  open  door :  the  fore- 
most was  a  young  and  very  handsome  man — the  bonnet 
on    his  brow,  the  colour  of  the  tartan,  and  the  air  of 
command,  proved  him  to  be  James  Moidart.     His  hand 
was  already  on  the  pistol  at  his   belt ;    but  an  elderly 
man   at  his   side  seemed  to  expostulate  with  him,  and 
point  to  the  stranger,  -who  sat  a  calm  spectator  of  the 
scene.       Alice  stood  proudly  yet  curiously  confronting 
him,  the  missal  still  in  her  hand  : — they  paused  at  the 
entrance,    thirsting,    yet   hesitating,    to  advance.      The 
approach  of  the  guest  had  been  seen  from  a  distance, 
and  one  of  Moidart's  people  had  traced  him  to  the  cottage. 
The  first  glance  assured  the  chieftain  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  his  rival :  he  trembled  with  suppressed  rage 
and  jealousy,  while  his  fierce  eye  surveyed  him  from  head 
to  foot.    An  Englishman  ! — A  soldier  ! — A  dreadful  recol- 
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lection  slowly  gathered  on  his  features  :  he  paused  again 
— then  advanced  and  clasped  the  hand  of  Alice  solemnly 
in  his  own.  "  Daughter  of  Alan  M'Kenzie,  know  you 
that  man  ?" 

She  would  have  returned  a  brief  and  haughty  reply, 
but  there  was  something  in  Moidart's  look  and  manner 
that  sealed  her  lips — for  his  face  had  become  suddenly 
pale,  his  lip  quivered,  and  his  voice  was  inexpressibly 
mournful,  as  he  spoke  slow  and  fearfully,  "  In  the  battle 
of  Culloden  I  saw  his  hand  raised,  and  his  sabre  strike 
down  your  father !" 

The  clasp  of  the  girl  grew  cold  in  his  own  : — there 
was  no  shriek  or  wail — her  eye  searched  Moidart's,  and 
read  into  his  soul :  she  sighed  heavily,  then  turned  to 
the  stranger,  with  a  hollow  voice — "  Percival,  is  this 
true  ?  Is  it  not  false  as — " 

"  The  villain  who  coined  it !"  said  the  latter,  starting 
in  desperate  haste  from  his  seat,  and  laying  a  strong  grasp 
on  the  arm  of  his  rival.  Alas  !  the  unnatural  calm,  the 
sudden  self-command  of  the  Highlander,  told  irresistibly 
that  the  tale  was  true :  a  slight  and  vindictive  smile 
passed  for  an  instant  over  his  lip-: — but  his  hand  moved 
not  to  his  dirk,  though  his  enemy's  grasp  was  on  him, 
and  his  insult  yet  rang  in  his  ear.  He  felt  that  he  was 
armed  with  a  terrible  power :  the  great  beauty  of  his 
features,  from  which  the  deadly  passion  bad  suddenly 
passed — their  strange  and  concentred  calm,  contrasted 
24* 
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with  the  agony  of  the  two  beings,  one  imploring,  the 
other  menacing — made  it  a  fearful  sight.  Then  the 
orphan' yielded  to  the  conviction — she  pressed  her  hands 
strongly  on  her  brow,  cast  one  indescribable  look  on  the 
slayer,  and  sunk  insensible  at  their  feet.  They  raised 
her  gently  :  the  domestics  came  and  bore  her  to  the 
inner  chamber ;  and  the  two  resolved  and  desperate 
men  were  left  alone.  Then  hurried  words  arose.  She 
heard  them  not — it  was  a  mercy  that  her  ears  were 
sealed — the  stern  questions  of  the  Englishman,  the  col- 
lected reply  of  the  accuser,  who  described  the  lost 
chieftain,  his  dress  and  features,  the  banner  that  he  bore, 
even  the  personal  combat  with  his  enemy  :  he  said  that 
he  was  near  him  when  he  fell. 

"It  is  all  a  dream!"  said  Percival,  sinking  into  a 
momentary  abstraction,  "  it  is  a  fearful  dream  !"  he  ex- 
claimed, striking  his  breast  in  a  sudden  rage  and  anguish, 
"  she  cannot,  she  will  not  revoke  her  vow.  She  is  my 
affianced  "bride — chieftain,  she  shall  be  my  wife  !"  The 
words  were  instant  flame  to  the  smothered  passjons  of 
Moidart. 

"  The  blood  of  her  father  is  on  your  hand,"  he  said, 
with  a  hollow  laugh,  "the  curse  of  his  daughter  will 
surely  follow  it !" 

"  The  curse  fall  on  the  blaster  of  my  peace  !"  the  other 
broke  forth.  "Fiend! — traitor! — whqjt.  prompted  thee 
to  drag  this  story  from  the  grave,  that  the  love  of  Alice 
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M'Kenzie "  a  blow,  rapid  as  thought,  struck  Moidart 

to  the  ground.  He  rose  instantly,  and  rushed  from  the 
dwelling ;  Percival  understood  his  parting  gesture,  and 
followed.  The  two  attendants  would  quickly  have  re- 
venged their  master's  wrong,  but  were  restrained  by  old 
Donald,  who  drew  his  weapon,  unslung  jiis  targe,  briefly 
said  he  had  been  hired  by  the  southron,  and  would  stand 
by  him.  On  the  bank  without,  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 
the  clashing  of  swords  was  heard :  the  reviving  senses 
of  Alice  caught  the  sound  ;  she  bade  the  domestics  look 
forth  from  the  casement,  and  strove  to  rise,  but  faintly 
sunk  down  again.  "  Oh  !  what  do  you  see  ?"  They 
answered,  in  a  hushed  voice,  that  two  men  fought ;  one 
seemed  to  struggle  feebly,  and  the  other  pressed  him 
hard  ;  but  the  light  was  too  faint  to  discern  the  features. 
Then  there  came  a  deep  murmur  of  voices,  followed  by 
the  tread  of  men  passing  heavily  away,  and  in  a  few 
moments  all  was  still.  She  listened  to  the  loud  rattling 
of  the  burn — no  step  came  to  the  door : — Oh  !  surely 
there  was  death  !  Day  broke  at  last ;  the  gray  light 
came  through  the  narrow  window  :  she  rallied  strength  to 
rise,  and  walked  feebly  to  the  door.  Those  who  saw'Alice 
M'Kenzie  the  'preceding  night  would  hardly  have  known 
her  now :  her  beauty  was  changed — it  might  be  to  a 
more  thrilling  character ;  there  was  an  unearthly  sorrow 
in  the  eye ;  a  pleading  and  helpless  expression,  as  of 
one  who  was  plunged  into  a  fearful  gulf,  and  felt  that  no 
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one  could  save  her.  How  gloriously  the  sun  rose  above 
the  mountain's  head ;  the  mists  came  slowly  up  the  sides 
of  the  vale  ;  from  rock  to  rock  fell  the  red  and  living 
ray.  The  shepherd  peacefully  led  his  flock  to  the  hill- 
side, and  sung  as  he  passed. 

"  Ay,  my  lady,"  said  the  Highland  girl,  "  that  is  the 
bank  where  they  fought,"  and  she  assisted  her  to  reach 
it :  the  grass  was  wet  with  blood.  "  Surely  it  was  his," 
continued  the  girl,  "  that  was  overcome,  when  I  saw  the 
other  bear  fiercely  upon  him." 

"  Which  was  it  ?"  vacantly  asked  the  mistress. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,  my  lady,  many  times,  that  it  was 
the  smaller  man  of  the  two  ?  the  light  was  so  faint,  but 
it  was  surely  James  Moidart." 

The  human  heart  is  often  a  mystery  to  itself — a  wild 
and  strange  mystery.  As  she  bent  over  the  bank,  a 
sudden  softness  grew  on  her  feelings,  and  she  wept,  for 
Moidart,  not  for  Percival  !  James  had  been  the  com- 
panion of  her  childhood,  when  her  father  dwelt  in  Ardloch. 
They  had  roamed  the  hill-sides,  and  gathered  the  wild 
flowers  together ;  often  she  had  watched  the  handsome 
boy, "as  he  lay  weary  on  the  grass;  and  now,  the  image 
of  the  bleeding  chief,  slain  because  of  his  love  of  her, 
even  before  her  door,  was  more  than  a  woman  so  young 
and  warm-hearted  as  Alice  M'Kenzie  could  bear — she 
was  yet  scarcely  eighteen.  In  fact,  she  had  preferred 
him  to  any  other  man,  when  accident  threw  Percival  in 
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her  way,  and  riveted  his  rescue  and  his  attachment  on 
her  heart.  She  looked  up  and  down  the  vale ;  the  eagle 
swept  from  the  precipice  with  a  wild  cry  :  the  fisher  sat 
silently  by  the  stream ;  her  eye  rested  on  the  forsaken 
roof  of  Ardloch;  but  for  his  hand  it  had  not  been  deso- 
late— her  father  had  not  died  !  True,  it  was  done 
honourably  in  battle  : — would  to  God  that  it  had  not  been 
done  !  Perhaps  she  would  forgive — but  never  could  she 
marry  him.  Confused  and  agonized,  she  turned  from 
the  spot  and  entered  the  cottage,  but  was  quickly  sum- 
moned by  a  voice  without.  "  Oh  !  lady  of  Ardloch,  he 
is  dying  in  your  father's  hall  !"  Old  Donald  was  there, 
and  muttered  and  shook  his  head. 

"  So  bonnie  a  man,"  he  said,  "  and  his  young  life  to 
be  taken  like  a  pirn,  for  a  woman's  love — 'twas  a  sore 
thing  :  if  it  ha'  been  a  chief's  quarrel " 

"  Oh !  Maria,"  said  the  poor  girl,  hurrying  onward, 
"  help  me  in  this  hour !  Did  he  wish  to  be  carried  to 
Ardloch '/" 

"  Ay,  my  lady ;  he  said  'twould  be  a  blessed  thing  to 
breathe  out  his  last  in  your  home,  and  begged  to  be  laid 
in  your  own  chamber,  that  you  used  years  agone." 

"  Oh  !  James — James  !"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  shud- 
dered, and  hastened  faster  on. 

Donald  gave  a  quick  and  fierce  look  at  her,  as  if  he 
hated  to  see  a  tear.  They  entered  the  large  old  hall, 
rushed  up  the  stone  stairs,  and  along  the  passage,  to  the 
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chamber  of  Alice  ;  and  there,  on  a  rude  bed,  on  the 
floor,  lay,  pallid  as  a  corpse,  and  wounded  dreadfully  in 
many  places,  Percival !  She  uttered  a  fearful  shriek  ; 
her  eye  grew  wildly  on  his  own — she  breathed  hard,  and 
muttered  between  her  teeth,  "  Moidart  did  this  !"  They 
had  stanched  the  blood  imperfectly — it  burst  forth  afresh 
on  his  brow  and  breast ;  he  was  unable  to  move,  even 
his  hand  ;  but  the  agony  of  the  mind,  not  of  the  body, 
was  in  his  look — it  seemed  to  say,  "  Hate  me  not,  Alice  ! 
— turn  not  from  me,  though  Ardloch  fell." — It  was  one 
of  those  moments  that  nerves  the  lofty  spirit,  but  crushes 
the  feeble  like  the  moth.  The  form  of  her  slain  parent 
seemed  to  flit  before  her  :  his  voice  rose  distinctly  on  her 
ear  :  even  the  armour  on  the  wall  clanged  faintly.  Her 
hands  were  outstretched,  as  if  to  repel  these  illusions,  and 
in  them,  convulsively  grasped,  was  the  image  of  the 
Virgin :  the  beating  of  her  heart  could  be  heard  through 
the  hushed  apartment. 

"  May  God  desert  me,"  and  she  lifted  her  pallid  face 
to  Heaven,  "  if  I  ever  desert  him  /"  She  kissed  his  lips 
and  clasped  his  hand  in  both  her  own,  which  shook  like 
a  leaf:  the  band  of  her  hair  broke,  and  the  tresses  fell 
on  his  neck.  "  Look  !"  says  old  Donald,  with  a  shrug, 
"  the  blood  of  Ardloch  wull  ne'er  weigh  against  it."  He 
said  the  truth;  for  when  his  lady  again  looked  up,  and 
gave  orders  for  instant  aid  and  instant  comfort  to  the 
sufferer,  there  was  a  stern  and  sad  decision  in  her  voice 
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and  aspect.  The  surgeon  of  the  nearest  village  came 
quickly,  and  after  examining  the  wounds  of  Percival, 
pronounced  him  in  imminent  danger.  When  evening 
came,  the  chamber  had  more  neatness  and  comfort :  she 
sat  by  the  bedside,  the  hair  was  again  confined  by  a 
riband,  the  plaid  was  thrown  loosely  over  her  shoulder, 
the  beautiful  neck  was  but  partly  hid. 

Percival  could  not  take  his  eyes  off  her ;  for  Alice 
M'Kenzie  had  no  longer  the  volatile  and  buoyant  expres- 
sion of  eighteen ;  there  was  a  noble  fortitude  and  endu- 
rance on  the  pale  brow  and  cheek — all  the  energy,  all 
the  tenderness  of  the  proud  and  collected  woman  was  in 
her  eye.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  such  an  expression  is 
delightful  and  resistless.  She  spoke  again  as  she  had 
spoken  on  the  preceding  evening  ere  she  had  tasted  of 
wo,  in  the  same  low,  soft  voice ;  but  she  never  smiled  : 
those  who  loved  her  said  that  she  never  smiled  again. 
The  surgeon  had  promised  to  call  again  before  night  ; 
and  when  night  fell,  a  step  crossed  the  court,  and 
ascended  the  stairs — a  quick  but  uncertain  step ;  it 
entered  the  chamber,  and  James  Moidart  stood  before 
them.  Perhaps  he  came  in  pity  :  he  started  back  a  few 
paces  when  he  saw  her.  She  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands  for  a  moment,  and  then  met  his  eye  with  a  fixed 
and  steady  glance  :  that  of  Moidart  wandered  to  the 
stricken  man,  and  then  again  to  his  comforter,  with  an 
expression  of  derision  mingled  with  despair.     He  waved 
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his  hand  warningly,  and  twice  he  would  have  spoken, 
but  the  words  died  on  his  lips  :  he  turned  abruptly,  and 
left  the  chamber.  Many  weeks  and  even  months  Perci- 
val  lingered  ;  his  recovery  was  long  doubtful :  at  last, 
health  and  strength  came  slowly  again.  His  lodging 
was  never  changed.  When  their  intimacy  was  known 
abroad,  Alice  M'Kenzie  was  exposed  to  many  and  severe 
trials.  The  friends  and  adherents  of  her  father,  who 
had  feasted  in  his  hall,  came  and  said  it  was  a  shameful 
thing  to  wed  with  this  man  ;  and  they  pointed  to  the 
arms  of  her  father  on  the  wall.  She  heard  these  things, 
and  her  cheek  did  not  blench  :  she  had  chosen  her  part 
in  that  dark  moment  when  he  was  bleeding  to  death  in 
her  chamber  in  Ardloch.  More  than  once,  stung  by 
reproaches,  she  indignantly  repelled  them.  "  Were  the 
horrors  of  that  war  to  be  remembered  for  ever  ?  Some 
hearts  had  been  cold,  and  others  faithless,  ere  Culloden 
was  fought ;  and  Ardloch  had  said  that  the  shadow  of 
his  banner  was  shortened,  when  evening  came."  More- 
over, Percival  was  no  unknown  man — a  soldier  of 
reputation,  and  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family  in  North- 
umberland. He  would  have  persuaded  her  to  dwell 
there,  but  in  vain  ;  and  this  resolve  of  Alice  M'Kenzie 
propitiated  a  portion  of  the  clan.  She  vowed  never  to 
forsake  the  valley  and  dwelling  of  Ardloch.  "  These 
people  shall  be  my  people,"  said  the  lovely  chieftainess, 
with  a  proud  smile  ;  "  nought  but  death  shall  part  them 
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and  me."  The  low  and  long  stone  mansion  of  Ardloch 
began  to  look  respectable ;  the  poor  garden  was  put  in 
order,  and  richer  furniture  was  seen  in  the  rooms ;  one 
or  two  powerful  friends  had  joined  their  intercession,  and 
the  government  had  restored  a  large  part  of  the  forfeited 
patrimony.  Percival  sold  out  his  commission,  and  came 
to  his  Highland  home.  Oh  !*  how  great  was  the  joy  and 
love  of  the  clan,  especially  of  the  poorer  part,  when  their 
own  Alice,  daughter  of  Ardloch,  came  forth  on  her  bridal- 
day,  the  bonnet  and  plume  on  her  brow,  and  the  tartan 
cloak,  which  the  fresh  breeze  would  not  allow  to  shroud 
her  slender  form.  The  old  men  shook  their  heads  for  a 
moment  as  she  passed  with  the  bridegroom  by  her  side  ; 
but  they  smiled  immediately  after,  and  "  why  suld  na  she 
have  her  own  way — hadna  she  suffered  enough  ?"  passed 
from  one  mouth  to  another.  Moidart  had  thrown  out 
menaces  that  he  would  darken  the  bridal-day.  The  tone 
of  the  pibroch  of  his  clan  was  heard  in  their  glen  at  the 
break  of  day,  and  the  gathering  of  feet.  As  the  proces- 
sion wound  slowly  down  the  vale  to  the  roof  of  Ardloch, 
all  eyes  were  turned  for  a  moment  to  where  James 
Moidart  stood  on  the  bold  steep,  his  devoted  band  around 
him  ;  his  face  was  pale,  and  his  fierce  eye  fixed  intensely 
below.  A  bitter  smile  of  scorn  was  on  his  lip,  as  he 
pointed  out  to  his  friends  the  man  he  had  vanquished  ; 
his  right  hand  waved  on  high — was  it  for  the  onset? 
The  war-note  rang  loud  up  the  mountain-side — the  clan 
25 
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marched  in  quick  and  beautiful  order  away.  Alice 
looked  back  on  the  thrilling  sight.  "  His  nature  was 
ever  noble,"  she  said,  "  the  brave  and  generous  chief- 
tain !" 

"  He  is  gone  to  fight  again  for  Charles  Edward,"  said 
old  Donald,  who  never  after  left  the  valley  ;  "  'twill  be  a 
desperate  deed." 

A  few  years  went  by  :  the  valley  of  Ardloch  was  un- 
changed ; — the  hamlet,  the  thin  pine  wood,  the  rapid 
stream — the  fisher  wandered  on  its  banks,  and  the  flocks 
fed  on  the  mountain-side.  Time  had  improved  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  ancient  dwelling:  numerous  plantations 
already  screened  it  from  the  full  sweep  of  the  winds ;  the 
peasants  paused  to  gaze  on  the  garden,  that  was  like 
those  of  the  south  in  luxuriance.  It  was  an  autumn 
evening,  and  two  lovely  children  were  chasing  each 
other  along  the  walks,  and  over  the  beds  of  flowers.  A 
lady,  reclining  on  the  low  wall,  was  looking  at  them 
fondly  and  eagerly.  She  was  surely  the  mother:  she 
was  young  and  beautiful ;  yet  there  was  no  gladness  in 
her  glance.  The  lofty  brow,  the  pale  cheek,  were  un- 
touched by  the  sorrows  of  the  world  ;  yet  in  the  large 
and  clear  eye,  the  keen  observer  might  trace  a  mournful 
expression,  and  an  indelible  wo,  as  of  a  mother  refusing 
to  be  comforted  for  the  slain.  Even  while  she  gazed  on 
the  innocent  children,  the  full  lip  quivered  at  times,  and 
a  deep  sigh  escaped,  as  if  some  sudden  violence  was  near. 
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The  twilight  was  gathering,  when  a  stranger  came 
slowly  up  the  vale  ;  a  man  of  some  note,  it  seemed  ;  for 
a  few  retainers  who  followed,  watched  his  every  look 
and  movement  with  the  deepest  reverence  and  affection. 
Blessed  are  such  feelings  to  the  unfortunate.  The  eye 
of  the  proud  and  stricken  man  caught  some  object  in  the 
distance :  he  looked  long  and  silently,  and  his  people 
gathered  round  him  :  he  spoke  briefly,  folded  his  hands 
on  his  breast,  and  wept.  They  stood  wondering ;  for 
they  knew  that  the  sorrow  must  be  great  that  could  thus 
subdue  that  fiery  and  untameable  nature,  so  proved  in 
battle,  suffering,  and  exile. 

"  I  thought  I  could  have  lived  in  my  native  glen," 
said  James  Moidart,  "  and  that  the  past  might  be  forgot- 
ten as  a  dream."  He  still  gazed  where  the  lady  stood, 
and  the  children  gathered  to  her  side  ;  and  when  he 
could  no  longer  discern  them,  through  the  darkness,  he 
turned,  with  despair  and  anguish  on  his  features,  and 
walked  hurriedly  away.  In  the  glen  of  Moidart  its 
chieftain  was  seen  no  more. 


TO    A    PEARL. 


BY  LORD  PORCHESTER. 


I  have  not  seen  thee  shine  in  crowded  hall 

On  gala  night,  'mid  gorgeous  festival, 

But  thou  wert  to  the  southern  stranger  given 

By  the  lone  stream  beneath  a  stormy  heaven. 

And,  lady,  when  I  took  it  from  thy  hand, 

J  deem'd  there  breathed  no  fairer  in  the  land  ; 

And  thought,  when  last  I  heard  thee  speak,  no  mind 

More  pure  was  e'er  in  mortal  mould  enshrined. 

At  times  athwart  thy  calm  and  passive  brow, 

A  rich  expression  came — a  sunny  glow, 

That  well  might  seem  engender'd  by  the  sky, 

That  canopies  the  maids  of  Italy. 

It  told  that  young  Romance — a  lingering  guest — 

Was  still  the  inmate  of  thy  chasten'd  breast ; 

That  fond  illusive  mood,  which  makes  us  still 

Forget,  in  promised  pleasure,  present  ill ; 

That  makes  me  now,  though  years  have  roll'd  away, 

Cherish  the  mem'ry  of  that  distant  day, 

And  prize  this  relic  of  our  friendship,  far 

Beyond  the  fabled  gems  of  Istakhar. 

THE  END. 
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